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C85. This 4-cylinder 85 h.p. engine is a post 
war addition to the Continental line. It delivers 
its full rated horsepower at moderate engine 
speed, so that maximum propeller efficiency is 
attained. Low r.p.m. in relation to power is a 
characteristic of all Continental aircraft engines. 





Fliers’ 
First 
Choice 





Continental Red Seal Engines 
power more personal planes 
than all other engines combined 


From the standpoint of volume, as well as from that of 
quality, Continental Motors leadership in the personal plane 
engine field stands today at an all-time high. Continental 
Red Seal engines power more personal aircraft than all other 
engines combined. The overwhelming preference reflected 
in such leadership is the best of all possible reasons for 
choosing a plane with Red Seal power. 


CONTINENTAL PARTS and SERVICE 
Near As Your Nearest Airport 


Fly where you please, you'll find Continental parts and 
service there ahead of you. There are now nearly 1,000 
parts and service depots at airports all over North America. 





Continental Motors {[orporation 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE DIVISION 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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New B. F. Goodrich assembly 
gives maintenance men a break 


on Braniff International Airways 
mechanic shown in the picture is 
completing one of the easiest of his 
maintenance duties. He’s just over- 
hauled a B. F. Goodrich Expander Tube 
brake. The mechanic likes the brake 
because he doesn’t have to tear the 
whole thing down to replace the brake 
lining, aad he doesn’t need a lot of 
special tools to do the work. 

The engineers at Braniff like the ex- 
tremely low maintenance cost. There 
are two reasons why that cost figure is so 
low. The brake needs /ess maintenance 
when it is in the shop, and it is in the 
shop less often than other type brakes. 


One reason for this is that a hydrauli- 
cally operated tube forces brake blocks 
against the brake drum even/y all the 
way around. This results in powerful 
action with minimum pressure and 
minimum wear. 

The designer likes the simplicity of 
design for another reason. The B. F. 
Goodrich Expander Tube brake can be 
made lighter for a given amount of 


kinetic energy than any other type brake. 
From the Lockheed Constitution to the 
Piper Cub, this advantage has proved 
itself on every type of modern aircraft 

B. F. Goodrich Silvertown tires, 
wheels and brakes are now sold as a 
complete assembly —<an important nev 
service to airlines and to manufacturers. 
The B. F. Goodrich ¢ 
tical Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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THERE’S FUN IN YOUR 
FUTURE... WITH A 


met 
a 
' 
te 


ger 


And, brother, you'll love it! Business trips 
will be a pleasure . . . and pleasure jaunts 
even better! 


You'll be meeting new adventures, new 
thrills. And we hope too that you'll be 
meeting us! Yes, at our “66” pumps on big 
and small air fields all over the great 
Middle-West! 


We’ve got some good things for you at 
those “66” signs .. . our best aviation fuels 
and lubricants. 


Guess we had you in mind when we pro- 
duced and distributed supplies of fine 
quality engine lubricants... and UNleaded 


80-octane gasoline to all our airport stations. 


How about keeping us on your mind 
now? We'll be waiting for you to taxi over. 
The Aviation Department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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ACCESSORIES .. 


by Thader 


SoLD BY LEADING 


DEALERS Cverywhite 


PILOT CAPS 


DELUNE P80 4/95 
SMART P-38 4/.495 

NEAYI WE. Ear Flaps$ 2.50 
LEATHER ARMY 8-2 °3.50 









SPECIFY * 
WEAD SIZE 





AUR CORPS 8-3? JACKET 
NWEW- FUR COLLAR- 
CAMBS WOOL L/NED - 


Z/PPER FROM’, 
ue WE it 
WAVY CLOTH - «ALPACA (Woo!) ol 

LINED THROUGH OUT $ 18. 


SPECIFY CWEST S1ZE 


= sists 


WHITE NYLON PARACHUTE SILK 
CARF 18"x72" ?>2450 











PINS BER, £60 
o6St7092.00 
PILOT'S RING 







Stheer 


— a SAME INSIGNIA AS 
FOR SIZE / PUN +. ff 85 





» 
HELMETS 


TAN LEATHER 
WITH CHIN CUP STRAP 


UMLINED #3 50 
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LOG BOOKS 
PAPER BOUND 
4°x 7" %50 
LEATHERETTE 
#°x 7° $.75 
45 °x 82" 51.00 
LIFETIME «+ TRIPLE 
THICKNESS $2.00 





CEATHERETTE 
AIRCRAFT OR ENGINE LOGS: 42% 8S" 


TEXT BOOKS 2 


HELP you. 





pe. a. OF FLYING. .+.- $1.00 
CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS «4.45 1.00 
METEOROLOGY .. ° . 400 
MERIAL NAVIGATION «46444-6400 
AIRPLANES €& ENGINES, +++ 1.00 








AlL FIVE BOOKS #450 





SWEEP SECOND HAND @ 24 HR. DIAL 
47 JEWEL @ WATERPROOF 


GOLD +#40.20+':"+ SILVER +?35.25 
FOR ce DELIVERY 


RDER AS FOLLOWS 
QUANTITY* DESCRIPTION ® SIZE ¢ PRICE 


ENCLOSE MOWEY ORDER, CHECK OR 
CAGH IN FULL WITH YOUR NAME 
& COMPLETE ADPRES§E 


Bob Trader Aero Supply 
909 Liberty Ave.Dept. Hi 
PITTSBURGH 22.DA. 








| are better cooks than accountants. 
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HOW DID THEY DO IT? 
The story “Two Gals and a Plane (No- 
vember issue) convinces me that women 


One 


| hundred dollars for gas and oil for 20,000 








miles is very cheap transportation—too 
cheap. Granting the Aeronca a cruising 
speed of 90 m.p.h. (I’m giving her plenty 
of tail wind) it would cost approximately 
45c per hour for gas and oil. 

The “gals” must have had some new 
type of engine that burns only 114 gallons 
per hour at cruising r.p.m. 

I suggest that Miss Nichols recheck all 
her gas and oil receipts before criticizing 
the “solemn male experts.” 

ERNEST KARL 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
@® Several letters have questioned this 
cost estimate on gas and oil. The gals 
still swear they spent only $100.—Eb. 





ANOTHER DOWNTOWN AIRSTRIP 


In the article “Shoppers’ Air Strip” 
(December issue) this statement appears: 
“However, the Wisconsin metropolis 
(Milwaukee) is the only city in the 
United States offering such service.” 

In St. Petersburg we have a large and 
active municipal airport, completely 
equipped for land and seaplanes. And it 
is within three minutes walking distance 
of our central downtown business and 


| shopping section. 


The aerial photograph (below) shows 
how close the Albert Whitted Airport is 
to the business section. It is a Class 2 
airport with hard surfaced runways. 
There are three steel hangars, an admin- 
istration building and field marker lights. 
Since the photograph was taken, seaplane 
activities are being carried out on the 
lagoon at the left of the airport, with the 
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establishment of a private operators’ base 
there. Besides six private operators, 
there are about 600 GI flying students 
and the customary run of civilians. Also, 
it is a base for commercial cargo carriers 
and the Coast Guard. 
Dr. CHARLES S. COAKER 
Pilot’s Cross Country Club of St. Pete. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 





TOO MANY LICENSES 


I heartily agree with the article by J. B. 
Hartranft, Jr. (“License Fever”, January 
issue) in which he mentions the neces- 
sary state licenses that must be taken out 
because a pilot happens to stay awhile for 
pleasure or business. 

We pay a state license for automobiles 
and can cross state borders at will, except 
for a few states that require border 
inspection. 

I now own an Ercoupe and am in the 
market for a four-passenger plane and 
perhaps in time a larger one to use for 
pleasure and business. But if the states 
keep putting restrictions on us, I may as 
well forget about the whole thing and do 
my traveling by car or train. 

Why don’t the aircraft manufacturers 
get together and put on the pressure? 

Wo. H. BERSSENBRUGGE 
Kenosha, Wis. 





POWER-ON LANDING TECHNIQUE 


In the article “How to Fly in Moun- 
tains” (November issue) the following 
caption is dangerously wrong: “Power-on 
landing made by this Taylorcraft pilot is 
proper mountain technique which min- 
imizes stall danger at high altitudes.” 

Power-on landing technique is 

(Continued on page 100) 


not 





Albert Whitted Airport is only five blocks from St. Petersburg’s business and 
shopping center. Seaplane activities are carried out on lagoon at left of airport. 
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When an Aeromatic’ Propeller Gives You More Get-Up-and-Go! 


ad 


TAKE-OFF: With engine at full 
throttle, Aeromatic Propeller 
assumes low pitch automatically 
... gets plane off ground quickly, 
allows use of full take-off power. 


- 2 


CLIMBING: Aeromatic responds to 
natural forces... increases pitch 
automatically as air speed in- 
creases , .. gets plane to cruising 
level fast... on minimum fuel. 


| 


CRUISING: Aeromatic automati- 
cally maintains the most advan- 
tageous pitch ... for top cruising 
performance on minimum fuel at 
any level up to critical altitude. 


—e/ 


LANDING: Aecromatic adjusts its 
pitch automatically for a long 
flat glide . . . moves to low pitch 
instantly for a quick pickup if 
the pilot overshoots the field. 





For tops in flying enjoyment, there’s nothing like an Acromatic on your private plane! 


IT'S COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC! The Acromatic Propeller is the only completely self-acting and 
self-contained propeller . . . varies its own pitch automatically for peak performance all 
the way. There are no extra controls to fuss with . . . no extra instruments to watch. 
PUTS MORE PEP IN YOUR PLANE! One-fourth shorter take-off run! One-third higher rate of 
climb! Greater cruising range and speed! All with less fuel consumption, less engine wear! 
That’s what you get from Aeromatic—"‘the propeller with a brain.” 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION! If you own a new plane or plan to buy one, enjoy the extra 
advantages of an Aeromatic Propeller. Write to your aircraft manufacturer or distributor 
and see if you can have an Aeromatic on your plane. Or drop us a line for free Aeromatic 
booklet. Koppers Co., Inc., Aeromatic Propeller Dept., 233 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md 


Custom-Tailored for the Planes they Fly 
They are available now for most new private planes and are being installed on other makes and models, 


The Propeller with a Brain for Your Private Plane 









i- N 
ie: 


licensed under patents 


of Everel Propeller Corp. 


Air Controlled 
Automatic Propeller 


- 
#Reg. U. S. Pat. OFF. 
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BUT 
GOES ON! 


It was really a bad accident. It 
cost this pilot his job—but it 
didn’t cost him anything for the 
hospital, nurse, or the doctor. 
And in addition to having all 
these bills paid, this pilot is re- 
ceiving $200 every month—and 
he will continue to receive that 
sum every month for five years. 









He carried his personal accident 
insurance with the Great Amer- 
ican Reserve and he bought all 
this protection for a premium 
of only $35 a year. Check your 
own Personal Aviation policy— 
does it give you this complete 
protection? Does it pay you a 
monthly disability for five 
years? If not, we will be glad to 
tell you about this greater pro- 
tection. Just mail the coupon. 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK COMPANY 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INS. CO. 
DALLAS |, TEXAS 
Please send me complete information 
about your Personal Aviation Accident 
policy. I understand there is no obli- 
gation. 














Name Age 
Address 

City. Zone. 
State 
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. . - Lightplanes will compete for prizes 
totaling $25,000 at the Cleveland Na- 
tional Air Races this year. The prizes 
are to be offered by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Elmination trials will re- 
duce the number of initial entrants from 
24 to 12, semi-finals will eliminate six 
more and the finals will compete on 
Labor Day over 15 laps of a five-mile 
course. Pilots must have a minimum of 
200 solo hours to qualify, plus 10 certi- 
fied hours in the plane they race for 
every 100 hours short of 500 solo hours. 


... Air Ambulance, Inc., the first 
CAA-licensed service of its kind in the 
country, has been started by two 
ex-AAF pilots in Durham, N. C., to pro- 
vide fast air transportation for patients 
to any part of the United States. Cessna 





twin-engine transports have been spe- 
cially re-outfitted as air ambulances. A 
registered nurse accompanies each pa- 
tient. Flying altitudes are prescribed 
by physician or nurse. (See cut.) 


... “It’s dangerous to drive a car,” 
says Wisconsin’s Dr. B. I. Pippin who 
has been flying the 50 miles from Rich- 
land Center to Reedsburg Municipal 
Hospital since 1922. He estimates that 
air travel has saved him almost six 
months’ time in the past 24 years. He 
has been flying his own plane to medical 
conventions since 1926. Dr. Pippin’s 
prescription for land-bound worriers: 
“Nothing like altitude for tired nerves.” 


... “Sky Wings” is a new airline ticket 
delivery service in New York. Manhat- 
tan residents phone for reservations and 
tickets are delivered for a fee of $1. 
For persons holding air travel cards, 
the messenger will check signatures and 
carry back ticket orders. 


.. . Every fifth employee in the avia- 
tion industry probably is a veteran, 
according to the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation’s recent survey of 14 major 
aircraft companies. Of the 44,000 vet- 


| erans employed, more than 1,400 are 
| disabled or physically handicapped. And 





| there are still many job openings for 


HAVE YOU HEARD ? 
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veterans, the survey indicates. Nine of 
the 14 companies are in need of engi- 
neers, machinists, tool designers, engine 
mechanics, fabrication specialists, as- 
semblers and sheet metal workers. 


.- . An entertainment act to sell avia- 
tion to skeptical kiwis is being given 
by Lieut. Col. Ken A. Willard, of Parks 
Sales and Service, East St. Louis. The 
program, available to luncheon clubs, 
civic groups, schools, churches, etc., 
includes a 10-minute speech about pri- 
vate flying today, a 10-minute colored 
motion picture showing differences be- 
tween service flight training and private 
flying requirements and_ illustrating 
the simple maneuvers necessary for a 
private pilot’s license, and a third pe- 
riod in which flying model planes dem- 
onstrate that personal planes actually 
fly themselves and that their pilots 
merely position them for maneuvers. 


.. + Under-wing refueling that cuts 
ground-handling time on transports 50 
per cent was recently demonstrated on 
a Martin 202, the first plane equipped 
for under-wing refueling. The plane 
was serviced by a _ specially-designed 
Shell aviation truck. Other advantages 
claimed for the new system are greater 
safety, convenience and economy. 


. .. Another entrant in the personal 
lightplane market is the Thorp Aircraft 
Co. with its Sky-Skooter (see cut). John 
W. Thorp, president, developed the 
Little Dipper for Lockheed and was one 
of the designers of the Truculent Tur- 
tle. Designed primarily for low produc- 
tion cost, the Sky-Skooter is all metal 
and low wing with a tricycle landing 
gear. It weighs only 560 pounds empty 





and 1,050 fully loaded. It can operate 
from small fields and landing strips be- 
cause of its high take-off performance. 


. . . Visiting pilots and passengers get 
“The Compass” when they land at Love 
Field, Dallas, Tex. A pocket-size book- 
let prepared by Southwest Airmotive 
Co., it contains a diagram of Love Field, 
a chart of local radio facilities, field 
regulations and telephone numbers for 
taxis, hotels and airlines. It also tells 
the Dallas visitors where to go for good 
food and entertainment. END 
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resenting Amenica’s tist personal cargo’ plane 





Flying businessman prepares to take off from company runway in his Stinson Flying Station Wagon to cover his 3-ctate sales territory. 


...the new STINSON Flying Station Wagon 1 


NN: FoR °47, Stinson presents an- 
iN other outstanding 2/st Anniver- 
sary plane in addition to the luxu- 
rious 4-place Voyager. 

The second thrilling new plane is 
the husky Stinson Flying Station 
Wagon—America’s first ‘“‘work- 
horse” personal plane—a “‘fly-any- 
where” plane with all the comfort 
features, dependability, and inher- 
ent stability of the famed Voyager. 

Like the Voyager, this new Stin- 


son 1S 





c proved personal plane—improved for "47! 





If you’re a flying businessman, 
you'll welcome this superb carry-all 
plane. 

If you’re a farmer or rancher, the 
Flying Station Wagon is just what 
you need for hurry-up trips to get 
equipment parts and other “‘needed- 
now’ supplies. And on vacation, 
hunting, or fishing trips, there’s 
room for all the duffle you'll want 


to take along. Rear seats readily re- 
placeable to make it a four-place 
plane. 

It carries a useful load of 1006 lbs. 
Cruises at 125 m.p.h. Maximum 
speed, 133 m.p.h. Take-off run, only 
620 ft. Rate of climb, 650 f.p.m. 
Service ceiling, 13,000 ft. Stops in 
290 ft. after landing. 

Flaps for quick take-offs and slow, 
short landings. Built-in wing slots 
for safety. Inherently spin resistant. 
Two-way radio, with dome loud- 
speaker. Starter, hydraulic brakes, 
soundproofed cabin, and many other 
de luxe features. 





See your Stinson dealer—today. 


Stinson 


FOR 21 YEARS—AMERICA'S 
GREATEST NAME IN PERSONAL PLANES 





Fly the new Flying Station Wagon 
—learn how easily vou can buy it— 
how economical it is to own. 


Write for illustrated brochure to 
Stinson Division, Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corpofation, Wayne, 
Michigan. 





The Stinson Flying Station Wagon is your own 
personal “cargo” plane! Reinforced cargo 
compartment (24 cu. ft.) in 2-tone plywood 
paneling, equipped with tie-down straps. 
Cargo capacity: pilot and 600 cargo pounds, 
or pilot, 1 passenger, and 500 cargo pounds. 
The two rear seats can be replaced in 5 min- 
utes’ time. 
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L00-HORSEPOWER ENGINE 
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(WITHOUT REFUELING) 








Copyright 1947 Piper Aircraft Corporation 


HE Piper Cub Super Cruiser. is tops in the moderate 
price field today for value, safety and economy. See 
it... fly it... compare it with other personal planes! 
The Super Cruiser seats three people. There’s power to 
spare in its full T00-horsepower engine . . . and speed up to 
115 miles per hour. You can make fast, safe trips of more 
than 600 miles at normal cruising speed without refueling 
. .. and 700 miles at economy cruising speed! 
Standard equipment on the Piper Cub Super Cruiser 
includes many outstanding features for your safety, con- 


venience and enjoyment ... an auto-type electric starter 


and generator. . 


. a two-way, two-band radio that gives 


LOOK TO THE LEADER FOR GOOD SAFE PLANES 
YOU CAN AFFORD TO BUY AND FLY 


. dual 
controls . . . dual hydraulic brakes... parking brake... 


both airways and regular broadcast reception . . 
one-piece Plexiglas windshield . . . engine muffler... 
cabin heater... carburetor heater... steerable, full- 
swivel tail wheel . . . position lights. 

Enjoy a free flight demonstration at your Piper Cub 
Dealer’s airport now. Ask him for the full-color Piper Cub 
literature and the popular books ... How to Fly a Piper Cub 
and What Your Town Needs for the Coming Air Age. Remember 
—only Piper makes the Cub, that good, safe plane. Piper 
Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
... In Canada: Cub Aircraft Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton. 
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LOOK FOR THE SIGN OF 
THE GREATEST NAME IN 
AIRCRAFT RADIO — 






















Aerve ct cs... ACTUAL SIZE! 


The Bendix 

High-Performance 
Dry Battery Receiver 
for Your Personal Plane 


Now Bendix Radio brings you 
the perfect low-cost answer to 
radio reception in smaller per- 
sonal planes which are not 
equipped with storage battery. 
Bendix PAR 3-A can be used 
for airport traffic control, cross- 
country range navigation and 
weather reports—all in a pack- 
age only 3 11/16” square weigh- 
ing 1 pound 9 ounces! Can be 
mounted in instrument panel 
or attached to its own battery 
case with a twist of tape to make 
a compact and convenient port- 
able unit! 


ae 





pYTHORIZES 








BENDIX RADIO DIVISION OF 














BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
WEST COAST BRANCH —1239 AIR WAY, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA AVIATION CORPORATION 
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This Davenport floatplane base has a 

runway 2,560 miles long, with ample width 
for all take-off conditions. Mississippi Basin 
alone has 15,000 miles of navigable water, with 
thousands of good sites for new float bases. 







INLAND BASES MEAN MONEY—WWhere the Mississippi cuts through the heart 
of America’s “tall corn” region, the Elliott Flying Service has introduced 
float flying to the Middle West. The results from a $600 installation: 
a steady volume of new business and a surge of renewed interest among 
pilots bored with landplanes. 

As distributors both for Piper aircraft and also Edo floats, the Elliott 


Float flying acceptance was quick and enthusiastic when firm is aiding other towns up and down the river in setting up float bases. 

introduced in lowa. Response was especially strong Th : buildi f l dfl l Ir’ i. £ ll 

among many pilots who found a new interest in flying, ey are bulding future plane an Oat sales. ICs an example for a 

due to the fun and utility natural with floatplanes. distributors to study. And the entry of this company into the float field 
demonstrates the ease with which any operator can tap this profitable 

Almost in the cutfield of the local ball park, the flying market. 

Davenport Seaplane Base shows a main advantage of 

floats. Bases can be located right in the heart of a city, OTHER OPPORTUNITIES INLAND—There are many states where floats are still 


where they draw more crowds than suburban fields. ° P F A ‘ 
new. Since they give real fun in flying, floats are the answer to lagging 


interest among present landplane pilots. Facilities required for float 
flying are simple. Nature builds the airports; you merely have to add 
a dock or ramp. 










WRITE TODAY .. .— > 
for these FREE booklets. 
Details of float flying, 
bases, construction and 
Edo-equipped planes. 
Just send a postcard or 
letter. 






EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION = * "*areun ee 


120 Second Avenue College Point, Long Island, New York 
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~—6CCERAMIC 
AIRCRAFT 


SPARK 
PLUGS 


C26— 
Unshielded 
Actual Size 244" 


Overwhelming acceptance in every engine field has made Cham- 
pion “America’s Favorite Spark Plug.” This preference, of course, 
includes all types of aircraft—commercial, personal and military 
—where dependable Champion Spark Plugs are used in the 
vast majority of engines. Install Champions and fly with con- 
fidence! Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, 9:55 EST over ABC network 
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RC 35 $ Actual Size 
Shielded Type 


“AMERICA’S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG” 


















next overhauls considerably beyond 670 hours.” 


CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS are 
good at airports throughout the United States 
and Canada. Ask your Standard Airport Dealer 
in the West ...or write to Standard of California, 
225 Bush St., Room 1618, San Francisco 20, Cal. 





time between overhauls 


The manager of Western Aircraft Sales, Inc., of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, W. J. Thompson, writes “After 670 hours of operation 
using RPM Aviation Oil we overhauled a 65 hp Continental 
engine in an Aeronca Champion student training plane. We 
found all rings free with slight deposits on the ring grooves. 
Valves, valve guides and stems were in excellent condition with 
the exception of slightly worn seats. This indicates that valve 
action was normal without sticking. The appearance of this en- 
gine was so outstanding we plan to extend the time between our 
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Water in your aviation gasoline can interrupt your flying career 


just as effectively as a lighted match in the fuel tank. And, even 
after it’s in the tank, condensation may still create a water hazard. 
Elaborate precautions are taken to see that Chevron Aviation 
Gasoline reaches you as pure as it was the instant it left the 
refinery. You can help keep it that way by filling your tanks (as 
airlines do) just after landing so that minimum air space is left 
for condensation during storage. 


Aircraft parts, particularly on seaplanes, are exposed to water 
spray and, unless protected, frequently rust. RPM Aviation Rust- 
proof Oil is an excellent rust preventive for engines, fire walls 
and engine mounts. Spare engines going into storage can be pro- 
tected, up to two months, by running them on RPM Aviation 
Rustproof Oil before shutdown or by spraying this oil through 
spark plug holes with each piston, in turn, on bottom center. 


Famous 
Standard of 
California products 


AVIATION 
GASOLINE 
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They All Choose Du Pont "LUCITE” 
...for Vision, Service, Safety 


















































: ee CAN have ‘‘ Lucite’”’ on your plane too, and gain the same 
advantages. 

An enclosure of ‘‘ Lucite” acrylic resin transmits over 90% of 
light rays...is shatter-resistant and extremely durable. In normal 


REG. Us. par. OFF 
service, it lasts for the life of your plane. And one-piece construction 
of “Lucite” eliminates blind spots. Va Ss f1C KY 
**Lucite” is easy to install and care for. Yet it costs even less, 
in medium and greater thicknesses, than other plastics sometimes BETTER THINGS POR RATERS Livine 


used. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 253, Plastics THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Department, Arlington, New Jersey. 
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Unravel business travel 
With a Beechcraft PE ONMANZA 


- up the waiting, the delay, the 
missed opportunities and the 
inconveniences confronting a busi- 
ness traveler in a year’s time. It’s 
a hard job at best—and an expensive 
one, when you count the non-pro- 
ductive time spent watching scenery. 

But you can soar right over travel 
trouble in a Beechcraft Bonanza. 











You have the right-of-way, you can 
go and come when it suits you best 
—at 175 mph; and you do it in 
luxurious, restful comfort at a cost 
as lowas one cent per passenger mile! 

The 4-place 165 hp Bonanza was 
designed and built for business use. 
Its principal achievement is revolu- 
tionary aerodynamic efficiency which 
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© Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 175 mph; Landing Speed, 46 mph; Range, 750 miles 





gives it high speed and high payload 
with moderate—and economical— 
power. Its roomy cabin gives you 
limousine luxury and the quiet of 
an open-window car floating along 
at 55. It is fully equipped for around- 
the-clock, around-the-year flight— 
temperature control ventilation, two- 
way radio, landing lights, instru- 
ments, controllable propeller, re- 
tractable tricycle landing gear, land- 
ing flaps and a score of other refine- 
ments for your safety and comfort. 


If you would unravel your business travel, let a Beech- 
craft distributor tell you—and show you—more about the 
Bonanza at $7,345 F.A.F. Wichita. Production for early 
1947 is already sold. Orders for delivery will be filled in 
» the sequence received. There’s a distributor near you. 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


MODEL 
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Lightplane Bust- 


or Boom ? 





Jhe industry no longer 
is riding a gravy train. 
But it is not faced with 
ruin, as some predict. 


By SCOTT HERSHEY 


the aviation industry with alarm and see in it an occasion for 

wholesale orders of crepe, simply are ignoring the facts 
beyond the end of their pessimistic noses. 

Noi that the industry is without some symptoms of mal d’uaire 
but in size it now ranks about 16th in the United States. While 
this is a sharp contraction from its wartime position as the 
largest in the world, it is also a significant advance from 44th 
position in 1939. 

This would seem to indicate, among other things, that although 
the industry is running a slightly abnormal temperature the 
patient is far from doomed. Rather, it is basically sound. 


Je PROPHETS of gloom, who view the current condition of 
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1942 — 1946 
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Private flying's growth is shown in this recent CAA chart. 
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Anyone who fails to recognize this fact has not examined 
the evidence closely. 

The recent series of air accidents has not aided public 
confidence in the airlines, for example, and it has also 
had its effect on private flying. The undue publicity 
given to airline crashes, however, distorts the true picture 
of safety gains made during the past year. Public attitudes 
could be much improved, for example, if the average 
citizen could really understand that airline safety records 
improved greatly during 1946. Passenger fatalities per 
100,000,000 passenger miles flown, for example, were 
reduced from 2.31 in 1945 to 1.47 in 1946—a remarkable 
gain and one quite incomprehensible to the average man 
who generally reads only the crash headlines in news- 
papers. 

It was not too long ago that aircraft contracts were 
being cancelled in wholesale lots and the principal prob- 
lem before the manufacturing industry was one of sur- 
vival. Aviation entered 1946 with many of the problems 
of reconversion still ahead of it. As pointed out by the 
Aircraft Industries Association, there was indecision about 
production volume; AAF and Navy cutbacks were still 
coming through, programs were being revised, some 
economists had forecast high unemployment and con- 
sequent national defense budget slashes. 

There were material shortages. Aluminum, thought to 
be in long supply, turned out to be scarce. Housing was 





STUDENT PILOT CERTIFICATES ISSUED 





























Student certificates indicate extent of private flying in future. 





taking most of the supply. Other materials—motors, 
fabrics, plastics—all were hard to get. There were prob- 
lems of financing to cushion reconversion shocks. There 
were labor problems and there were personnel adjust- 
ments to be made. . 

Despite these difficulties, the industry produced planes, 
developed new planes, and began work on planes to be 
built in the years to come which, by pre-war standards, 
would be considered fantastic. Approximately 1,400 mil- 
itary planes and 450 transport planes were manufactured 
during the year. 

But it was in the growth of personal aviation that the 
greatest gains were recorded. 

At the beginning of 1946, there were 37,789 registered 
civil aircraft in the country. There were 85,000 at the 
end of the year—an unexpected and almost unheard-of 
increase. Despite the paean of despair which many of 
aviation’s die-hards intoned throughout the year, 35,000 
personal planes were built, nearly as many as existed 
altogether at the start of the year! In addition, nearly 
10,000 registrations were added from surplus military 
aircraft purchased by civilians. 

Private flying activities increased accordingly. The 
number of certificated pilots jumped from 296,895 to 
400,000. Student pilot certificates issued increased from 
77,188 to 170,000. Thus, counting only certificated pilots 
and the 170,000 student permits issued during the year, 
personal plane builders of 1947 will have 570,000 pilots 
to whom to sell their wares. 

Looking into 1947, T. P. Wright, Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator, says: 

“The great number of student pilots certificated during 
1946 can be converted into active pilots in 1947, if per- 
sonal flying is made more attractive by better aircraft, 
more airports, and sensible regulation. On the other 
hand, we can repeat the pre-war cycle of disillusioned 
pilots selling their aircraft because they lack utility 
proportionate to cost. I look forward confidently to 
continuing gains.” 

The aircraft industry generally was in a_ healthy 
financial condition, although four of 11 companies issuing 
interim reports cited losses for the 1946 period. The 
value of the industry’s 1945 production was about 10 
billion, while the value of 1946 production, including 
a large amount of experimental work, was around one 
billion. 

Military production should increase this year to 2,500 
or 2,600, AIA estimates. Dollar volume and air frame 
pounds will increase because of production of very heavy 
bombers in the B-35, B-36 and B-50 class. This forecast 
must be hedged against a possible trend to stringent 
economies in the national budget which may extend to 
AAF and Naval aviation appropriations. 

Production in the personal plane field, as the Aircraft 
Industries Association points out, will be determined 
largely by the element of salesmanship, plus the avail- 
ability of facilities for private flyers. Several personal 
plane companies ran into financial difficulties in the 
year just closed but they are expected to be back in the 
brisk competitive market before 1947 has run its course. 
The market for trainers and other two-place lightplanes 
seems fairly well saturated. A number of manufacturers 
now are turning to production of four-place business 
and family planes. 

A Ftyinc survey of personal plane manufacturers in 
mid-January revealed a backlog of 15,230 orders for 
planes of more than two-places among five of the six 
builders contacted. Omitting the Stinson Voyager, which 
also has a substantial backlog, planes on order include 
the Beech Bonanza 1,500; Bellanca Cruisair 1,008; North 
American Navion 711; Piper (Continued on page 92) 














CHb Club 





Cub Flyers assemble at Cub Haven for briefing before take-off on a Sunday breakfast flight—typical of the club's social activities. 


The world's largest flying club and lowest flying rates 


are sponsored by the Piper Corporation at Lock Haven... 





Cub Haven is the home of the Piper flying club as well as the airport for the Piper factory at Lock Haven. The club owns I! 
planes and most of the others here were built in the factory during the preceding |'/2 days and await delivery by club pilots. 


Club member Shirley Ann Smith 
has her private license and recently 
won the Cub Flyers’ safety contest. 


By JOHN H. LANCASTER 


New York Editor of FLYING 


Pennsylvania town of 11,000 persons—Lock Haven, 

home of the Piper Aircraft Corporation. Piper’s 11- 
year-old club has 302 members and 11 Cubs. Club mem- 
bers flew 9,500 hours in 1945 and averaged about 565 
hours monthly in the past year—not including the Cub 
deliveries in which most members participate. 

From June 3, 1945, to September 9, 1946, Cub Flyers, 
and a few others who are not club members, ferried 1,715 
Cubs a total of 1,046,263 miles. Longest delivery from 
Lock Haven was 4,063 miles to Anchorage, Alaska, and 
the average trip was 610 miles. 

The nation’s largest flying club was originally sponsored 
by William T. (“Bill”) Piper, company president, back in 
Bradford, Pa., when the company was known as the 


| ‘Fens flying club in the world is in a quiet little 




















Club's president and instructor 
David Bump [right, below) does 


i GE ee ARES pei atone 
outdoor hanger flying with group olning | cok wh are Members Donald Peters and 
of students at Cub Haven: airport. ' an. Club's low rates demand co-operation from all. 
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Mechanic Pete Ryan runs a !00-hour check on club plane (background) 
while Tom Berry (foreground) gives another Cub a routine inspection. 
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Club Supervisor Ed Jahelka (top) briefs Helen Underhill and Shirley 
Smith for ferry, flight. Below, pilots warm up hew planes for take-off. 


Pauline Cebulka (right) is the only woman AGE mechanic at Piper. 
She shows a club member the importance of a daily oil check. 


Taylor Aircraft Company, had 65 employees and was pro- 
ducing three planes a week. 

Ever since 1935, when 10 employees formed the club 
and obtained permission to fly an experimental E-2 Cub 
with a T-40 engine, the club’s fortunes have risen with 
the company. A year later it had 45 members. Then the 
company was turning out 16 Cubs per week and proposed 
that if the employees could produce 18 Cubs for two suc- 
cessive weeks they be given another Cub—thus the club’s 
second airplane. 

Fire destroyed the wooden structures of the Cub fac- 
tory at Bradford March 17, 1937, but production con- 
tinued. In July the plant was established at Lock Haven 
and the firm name changed to Piper Aircraft Corporation. 
From then on the club grew rapidly, and indeed many 
workers came to Piper simply for the privilege of joining. 

The Cub Club has the lowest rates on record. After a 


‘$1 initiation fee, members pay $3 annual dues and $2 per 


flying hour. Ten cents of the $2 goes to pay insurance 
and 40 cents is used for clubhouse expenses, including 
lounge rooms, offices and recreational facilities. The insur- 
ance provides $2,000 for death; up to $2,000 for dismem- 
berment; $500 medical reimbursement, and $10 weekly for 
disability up to a year. The same rate is applied to 
members engaged in delivery flights. 

The club’s safety record has been impressive. There 
have been two fatalities. Major accidents amount to 0.3 
per cent and minor to 0.2 per cent. They are kept down 
by a system of fines up to a maximum: of $200 which re- 
placed the old method of grounding rule breakers. 

Of course the $1.50 per hour remaining from the original 
$2 per hour payment does not cover expenses. Piper 
furnishes the difference, the planes and maintenance, and 
pays the salaries of three instructors, Ed Jahelka, Cub 
Flyers’ supervisor, and Miss Eileen Whittemore, sched- 
uling clerk. 

Current president of the club is David Bump, an in- 
structor with over 4,000 hours. Other instructors are 
Gill Newman, chief instructor, and Marion Humphries. 

Cub Flyers presented the armed forces with over 250 
pilots during the war. They were proud to have learned 
to fly in the world’s biggest flying club. END 
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Visiting pilots sweat out written private or commercial exami- Frank Valcourt, machinist, lifts Cub's tail, says, “It would 
nations in club house. Of 300 club members, many have licenses. have taken both of us to do this with my 1918 British Avro K." 


Seaplane ratings are held by 40 club members, and they have a seaplane which lands on and takes off from nearby Susquehanna River. 
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A housefly, compound eyes 
peering vacantly from tri- 


angular face, is an Ercoupe. 
A shark, swift and pe 
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jet-propelled fighter — Hy: - 
\\ s S AIRCRAFT designers seek ever-greater plane 
performance, their creations resemble more and 


more the prototypes of a weird animal zoo. Nature 
designed animals for utility and it is not coincidence 
that plane faces should resemble animal faces. The 
bulging frog eyes of the XB-43 are also needed to 
see. The shark nose of the P-80 is vital to speed; 
its air vents, like the shark’s gills, are necessary 
for breathing. In developing design efficiency, 
both nature and the engineers find similar solu- 
tions. This fantasy has possibilities for a new game 
of “Nosies.” Can you tell a plane by its face? 





74 Frog eyes mounted in bulges, and frog 
legs flexed for take-off give unmistakable 
ee appearance to Douglas XB-43 bomber. 


— 
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Bat face with mouselike ears and 
: tiny eyes turns out to be the Cur- 


tiss XP-55, low-wing canard fighter. 


Swordfish snout on Beech's XA-38 is a 
75-mm. cannon—even more deadly than 


the spear of its seagoing counterpart. 


Penguin-like, the Boeing XPBB-! wad- 
dles out of water onto dry land. But 
unlike the penguin, this creature flies. 
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Navy Skymasters are checked by mechanics 
in former Moffett Field dirigible hangar under 
new NATS progressive maintenance plan. 


i 


Revolution 


in Maintenance 


Mayor overhauls are eliminated 


in new progressive maintenance 


plan for NATS Skymaster fleet 


in servicing airplanes of the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service, which has substituted a time- and 
money-saving maintenance plan for its fleet of 
Douglas R5D (Army C-54, airline DC-4) transports. 

The new system is known as “progressive mainte- 
nance,’ and has been so successful to date that 
airlines and other commercial operators are now 
beginning to seek information on the NATS method. 

Principal benefits are safety and overall cost sav- 
ings, according to Rear Adm. J. W. Reeves, Jr., 
commander of NATS, which is based at Moffett 
Field, near San Francisco, Calif. Admiral Reeves 
says it also may be called “preventive maintenance” 
because the method is used to perform maintenance 
work when it is needed, rather than at some arbitrary 
time. F 

There is no longer any such thing as major over- 
haul on the big planes, because much of the general 
work which was done during a major overhaul 
teardown now is accomplished in a systematized, 
progressive repair plan begun from the time the 
plane first takes to the air and continued up through 
the time it is taken out of service. 

At the end of the 3,600-hour check, which is 
approximately equivalent to the fourth complete 
engine change and the regular major overhaul 
period for commercial carriers, there is practically 
no major maintenance work that hasn’t already been 
completed. 

At a given number of hours, certain phases of 
work are completed that under the old plan would 
wait until the major overhaul period. Every part of 
the airplane is inspected and repaired or replaced, 
if required, at varying intervals of operating time. 
This provides NATS with usage data on parts and 
on the average life of parts, from which they will 
benefit in later maintenance work. It also eliminates 
unnecessary operations. ; 

Here is where the safety angle comes in. The 
plane is safer, system after system and structural 
member after structural (Continued on page 68) 


eee overhaul has become an extinct method 


= 
NATS mechanics at Honolulu swarm over Skymaster engines, 
doing progressive maintenance to carefully preset schedules. 





New NATS Book 


Operation Lifeline, the complete story in text 
and pictures of the Naval Air Transport Serv- 
ice, was published February 28 by the Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company, publishers of FLYING. 
Pictures for the book were taken by Joe Rosen- 
thal, who photographed the famous battle scene 
of Marines raising the American flag on Mt. 
Suribachi, Iwo Jima. The text was written by 
James Lee, Washington correspondent and writer. 
Operation Lifeline will be sold in all book stores. 














ncle Sam ‘Discovers’ 
the Rocket 


By CURTIS FULLER 


Managing Editor of FLYING 


AST December 9 a handful of civilian scientists, manufacturers’ 
representatives and AAF officers watched a tiny brightly-painted 
airplane cavort in the skies above Muroc Army Air Base in 

California. The plane had been carried to an altitude of 27,000 feet 
by a Boeing Superfortress and released. For 19 minutes it climbed, 
dived and banked in wide turns. Occasionally a white brush-like tail 
etched the blue sky behind the craft. It finally glided to a high-speed 
landing on the level runways at Muroc—the first publicized flight of 
an American rocket-propelled airplane. Actually, however, Northrop’s 
tiny XP-79 experimental flying wing had flown on rocket power 
more than two years before, and though the single motor developed 
only 200 pounds of thrust, the late Harry Crosby who piloted it and 
not Chalmers (“Slick”) Goodlin who pilots the XS-1 probably should 
get credit for first flying an American rocket airplane, 

It is a question whether that honor is really (Continued on page 72) 


f German rocket development reached its 
peak with the V-2 (above) and the Me-163 
fighter (below).. We have yet to equal the 
I performance of V-2 and to develop a rocket 
plane as thoroughly tested as the Me-!63. 
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At last we have decided 


that rocket scientists aren't all 


crackpots wanting to fly to Mars. 


The Bell XS-1 was developed as a su- 
personic test plane. So far it is our only 
rocket craft, though the Germans used 
rocket intercepters successfully in com- 
bat. The U.S. copy of V-! (below) is 
represented as an “improvement” over 
German original, hut Germans devel- 
oped first weapons of this kind while we 
rejected early proposals to build them. 


"FATHER OF ROCKETS' 
The late Dr. Robert H. Goddard of 
Clark University is credited with writing 
the fundamental rocket equation, flying 
the first liquid-fueled rocket, and many 
other firsts. His studies were used by 
German scientists but generally ignored 
in the 1930's by the U.S. armed forces. 








hat to Eat 


When You Fly 


eg “ 


By 
T. KENT MORRIS 


International Secreta 








Many a pilot finds his stomach 
wasn't built for flying. Feeding 


the airman is a special science 


for trained dieticians. 


the physical efficiency of the flying man as is gasoline 
of appropriate octane rating to the aviation engines 
which power his aircraft. 

Care and feeding of the airman calls for special, in- 
formed attention because man is out of his natural ele- 
ment in the air. When he leaves the surface of the earth 
on man-made wings he relies on exactly the same mind, 
nervous system, and internal organs that serve him 
aground but which are not all adjusted to life above the 
clouds, 

Here are some of the factors affecting the physical and 
mental state of the air crew member or passenger: 

1. Being airborne, he misses the stability of having both 
feet on the ground. Just as a boat trip requires one to 
acquire “sea legs,” a flight requires a similar adjustment. 

2. Being in motion takes its minute but cumulative toll 
of nervous and physical energy. 

3. The sound of the engines and propellers makes its 
impression upon the mind in a manner which also is cu- 
mulative, even in modern airliners with their efficient 
acoustical engineering and sound insulation. 

4. The vibration which passes through the frame of the 
aircraft and is transmitted to the air travelers’ bodies adds 
its effect, which also is minute at any one time but is 
cumulative like the others. 

5. Altitude has special effects which will be discussed in 
greater detail later. 

None of these first four factors has any perceptible 
harmful effect except in injudicious eating or drinking. 
The same is true of high altitude as long as standard pro- 
cedures for supplying supplementary oxygen or pressur- 
ized air are carried out. 

Therefore, a little foresight in the selection of food and 
drink before, during, and even after a flight is excellent 
insurance against discomfort and possible loss of physical 
efficiency. 

The flyer should be constantly alert to the vital neces- 
sity of sensible eating. Likewise, those who cater to flyers 
must consistently plan and provide foodstuffs and meals 
in full realization of the special demands of aviation. 

Of the five special considerations affecting the physical 
well-being of airmen and air passengers in flight which 
already have been listed, only altitude introduces prob- 
lems that are really new and different. 

The basic-cause of interference in certain functions of 
the human system at altitude is the decrease of oxygen in 
the blood. At normal levels for airline flying—5,000 to 


ee FOOD of the right kind is as important to 


wee 


Dressing up a salad in an American Airlines kitchen. Aviation 
caterers have learned that such food must be served attractively. 


10,000 feet—the effect is measurable but not distressing or 
consequential. At higher levels it becomes increasingly 
significant. 

The functions of the digestive organs are slowed up 
some 33 per cent at altitudes of 10,000 feet and upwards. 
Body temperatures are much more readily dissipated with 
a resultant heavier consumption of “fuel” units in the 
system. The heart muscles and respiratory system have to 
work overtime. This results in a heavier demand upon 
the essential mineral elements in the blood stream, with 
consequential] diminution in the supply of calcium, sodium 
and potassium salts. 

Meals must be easily digested, high in caloric value, 
contain enough minerals to offset the heavy demands upon 
these elements. 

Another important consideration in the diet of airmen 
and passengers is the quantity of food taken previous to 
and during a flight. The average person probably eats far 
too much. Because intestinal gases form at high altitude, 
and because the digestive processes slow up, the amount 
of food eaten before and during a flight should be greatly 
curtailed. 

On the other hand, the opposite extreme of no food at 
all before or during a long flight should not be practiced. 

Four specific foods requirements are important: 

1. Food of easiest digestion. 

2. Food to provide additional fuel units. 

3. Food items to balance the “overwork” experienced in 
flight. 

4. Food to avoid. 

Roast or baked, broiled, steamed or boiled meats and 
poultry (except pork and game); fresh fish (except cer- 
tain shellfish); well-cooked vegetables and light desserts 
are easiest to digest. 

Food to provide extra “fuel” (Continued on page 87) 
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AREA 


By MARGARITA DOBERT 


Washington Staff of FLYING 


Buck Rogers will have a permanent home to make 

even him gasp in wonder. 

Under the unrevealing title of the “Air Engineering 
Development Center,” AAF plans call for a world-of-the- 
future community occupying approximately 100 square 


l" A drive by the Army Air Forces succeeds this spring, 


miles, housing 16,000 persons and needing a power sup- 
ply of a million h.p. A small fortune already has been 
spent on surveys to determine a site—it must be far from 
other communities and near tremendous waterpower, 
and probably will be somewhere in the west—and a total 
of $600,000,000 is being asked to get the center going full 
swing. 

What will happen when it does get going is where the 
Buck Rogers aspects of the work come in—and it also 
gives more than a hint of what the AAF is thinking in 


terms of future national defense if war ever comes again. 

The AAF believes that World War III, if it ever comes, 
will have supersonic pilotless aircraft as the main strik- 
ing force, carrying atomic warheads and guided to the 
target by remote control. Supplementing these will be 
bomber planes capable of going around the world with 
full load, fighters with transoceanic ranges, and super- 
sonic interceptors capable of brief, deadly forays against 
enemy attack. 

Defensively, radar will be the chief weapon, aided by 
intercepter bombs to set off the pilotless atomic warheads 
before they reach the target. Electronic “detectives” 
to discover the enemy bases and report the progress of a 
bomb or plane launched at supersonic speeds will be 
employed at widespread points over the world. And 
most of the fighting and exchange of explosives will go 





| YALE CLUI 
Jhe AAF plans a Buck Rogers air laboratory where 
million-dollar wind tunnels will be the test tubes. 
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GENERAL SITE PLAN 
OF THE AAF RESEARCH CENTER 


General layout of the AAF research center 
(above) shows test areas and laboratories 
which will house equipment for every sort of 
mechanical, chemical, electronic and aerody- 
namic experimentation. There will be numerous 
hypersonic wind tunnels as well as subsonic 
units like the 700-m.p.h. cell at Boeing's Seat- 
tle plant (right). Housing areas for the 16,000 
workers the center will employ are not shown. 








34 
on at heights beyond any that yet have been explored. 

To implement this fantasia of defense is the purpose of 
the AAF base. Air Forces experts say it would make 
Wright Field seem as antiquated as the original Wright 
plane. Every scientific aspect of the world of tomorrow 
must be explored and developed, and the new super-base 
would be designed for exactly that purpose. Plans call 
for the largest research and development center the 
world has ever seen. 

At present the most powerful wind tunnels at Wright 
Field, for example, are 20-foot and 10-foot tunnels, each 
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Vertical wind tunnel (above) at Wright Field is powered to test 
free-flying scale models (below) in wind velocities of “better than 100 
m.p-h." But it will be antiquated by units planned for new research 
center where testing speeds will range up to 10 times that of sound. 


utilizing 40,000 h.p. The new center would have five 
wind tunnels, using from 75,000 to 150,000 h.p. for testing 
speed ranges from 9/10 to more than 10 times the speed 
of sound. 

The wind tunnels would also serve to explore the still 


unknown regions of thermodynamics. Robot bombs, 
guided missiles, rockets and propellerless aircraft de- 
pend on jet reaction or energy in the form of heat for 
motive power. Experiments during World War II were 
based on a system of trial and error rather than upon a 
systematic exploitation of known data. 

The center would include specialized test facilities to 
study heat transference and insulation, combustion cham- 
ber phenomena, new and more efficient thermodynamic 
cycles for propulsive devices, the use of nuclear fission as 
a source of energy, and a host of other thermodynamic 
problems. For other tests a number of rocket or jet reac- 
tion launching stands similar in design but varying in 
size are proposed. These would be below ground or be- 
hind substantial bulwarks to protect personnel and 
nearby equipment. 

The control room for test instruments and operators 
would be at a distance, surrounded by massive concrete 
walls. Most thermodynamic data will be recorded by 
telemetering and other signal transmission systems. 
Large capacity underground fuel storage tanks contain- 
ing liquid oxygen and other fuel components would also 
be needed, as well as hot and cold chambers to conduct 
insulation and heat conduction tests and for checking 
operation of various components. 

AAF scientists believe that elaborate material research 
is necessary for flight at supersonic speeds. This applies 
not only to the propulsion unit but to the structure of the 
airframe of the missile or plane itself. The efficiency of a 
structure again is so intimately related to the materials 
of which it is composed that the development of one is 
inextricably involved with the other. 

The lightest container for the transport of men, ma- 
chines and explosives which will still meet the aerody- 
namic and strength requirements must be developed. 
The gas turbine, rocket, perhaps nuclear power units, 
will depend on metals which will maintain their strength 
at red to yellow heat, while space ships may carry loads 
at near absolute zero temperatures. New elements or 
isotopes may be created which hold the key to high tem- 
perature alloys—or plastics may one day be suitable for 
use in the temperature and pressure ranges encountered. 

To explore these questions, AAF proposes extensive 
equipment to develop and test metals, alloys and plastics 
—furnaces, forges, presses, and rolling mills. A special 
physical test area would house tensile and hardness test 
machines, specimen fatique equipment, photo-micro- 
scopes, electron microscopes, spectroscopy and X-ray 
equipment. A chemical test area would house laboratories 
and test rooms for chemical analysis of materials, while 
the structures test area would provide set-up and test 
space for complete airframes and their components. 

Special equipment for electronics also is proposed. 
The electronics field would include radio control, tele- 
metering, navigation, radar, loran, television and homing 
devices. In addition, there would be the wave phenomena 
laboratories to develop equipment powered by magnetic 
and sound waves or various rays, such as light, cosmic, 
X, alpha, beta or gamma. 

The possibility of constructing stations for controlling 
missiles remotely, here and on island outposts, would be 
investigated. Automatic repeater stations such as are 
now used in television and frequency modulation trans- 
mission would be developed to guide missiles over long 
distances. 

Various controls of the pro- (Continued on page 98) 
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One Air Law-or 49? 





A FEDERAL AUTHORITY DISCUSSES STATE AIR REGULATION 


By MERRILL ARMOUR 


Assistant General Counsel, Safety, Civil Aeronautics Board 


and city aviation regulations is becoming a critical 

problem to all who fly. State rules encompassing a 
field as broad as air traffic, competency of airmen, air- 
worthiness, operation rules and taxes are growing with 
increasing speed. 

The Virginia General Assembly last spring, for example, 
actually considered adopting a law to tax all flights over 
any portion of the state. This measure passed the lower 
house, and though it failed to be reported out of the upper 
house committee it indicates how far many persons would 
be willing to go in restricting aviation. 

Behind this proposal apparently was the idea that since 
state-based planes paid gas tax in Virginia, those which 
did not purchase gasoline in Virginia should somehow be 
made to pay proportionately for using the air space above 
the state. But who (besides the majority of members of 
the Virginia lower legislative chamber) believes that air- 
space is a usable commodity for which each individual 
must pay? And if you do so believe, how are you going 
to enforce such a‘ law? 

In Connecticut all airmen must have a state license and 
pass a qualifying examination given by the state to get the 
license. Each private pilot must pay a fee to be examined 
annually by a state flight surgeon. A non-resident may 
not operate for hire within the state and a non-resident 
pilot must report to the Commissioner of Aeronautics if 
the pilot remains in the state longer than necessary to 
refuel or make minor repairs. All aircraft must be reg- 
istered annually after an inspection, and there must be 
payment of a fee. 

If you are relying upon the Federal air traffic rules to 
guide you in Connecticut you will fly into trouble. You 
must maintain an altitude of 2,000 feet over a crowded 
area. Whether the “crowded area” is to be interpreted 
like the term “congested area” in the Federal regulations 
you will have to study the Connecticut cases to know. 
You cannot fly under 500 feet no matter how safe it may 
be and you violate the law if you perform any acrobatics 
under 1,500 feet or any acrobatics with passengers. If you 
are a student pilot you must wear a parachute—except 
when taking off or landing! 

Should you be flying over New York State you would 
have to take care not to fly directly over another aircraft 
regardless of the distance between you and the other air- 
craft. All your take-offs and landings in the state must 
be upwind and on a clear field if possible, regardless of 
the amount of wind. If you are carrying passengers you 
cannot deviate from the altitude rules of the state because 
of the stress of weather. 

If you are the owner of an aircraft and have loaned it 
to some friend in Vermont you are liable for damages in 
case of an accident. Several states in 1945 authorized 


Te slow but continual growth of Federal, state, county 





Merrill Armour 


state agencies to pass rules and regulations governing all 
phases of aviation. 

The problem, therefore, is not imaginary and prospec- 
tive but is actual and immediate. 

A comprehensive survey of state laws would show that 
aviation is comparatively free—so far—from conflicting 
state restrictions. But to visualize how this situation can 
develop look at the motor trucking business for which 
the states adopted rules and regulations long before the 
Federal Government gave consideration to the problem. 

Consider the various state laws concerning lighting 
equipment for trucks, varying through a range of white, 
yellow, amber, green, purple and blue. Colors legal in 
one state break the law of other states. 

Nine states require six “identification” lights—three on 
the front and three on the rear of the vehicle. The rear 
identification lights must all be red; but those on the front 
variously are required to be white, yellow, amber or 
green. Front lights which are green in Illinois violate 
the law in Iowa, where they can be either white, yellow or 
amber. 

The “regulation control” over loading is even more 
chaotic. If you want to carry a truckload of goods from 
New York to Iowa, here are some of the things you will 
have to contend with and for which an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission “permit” would not help: In New York 
you can use a 50-foot truck (Continued on page 84) 
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Super Cruiser 


UST about the time you are convinced Bill Piper has 
J finally milked his basic Cub design dry, he turns up 

with some new adaptation that almost inevitably opens 
up a whole new market. Take the old J-3 trainer (cur- 
rently called the Cub Special), for example. There’s little 
difference between it and the early Cubs of the ’30’s, with 
one exception. Piper is a past master at getting the greatest 
utility out of his initial investment. So, instead of the 
Cub design coming and going within a few years, it has 
gone on almost indefinitely, turning up periodically in 
some new and salable form. 

While the tandem-trainer market is pretty well saturated 
at this point, Piper has been able to keep up a fairly brisk 
J-3 business in such intriguing off-shoot markets as that 
for crop dusters (there are more Cub crop dusters in use 
than all other types combined), and for general all-around 
farm work. And there’s no telling where -the old Cub is 
liable to turn up again, for if Piper can figure out a way to 
make a J-3 dig a better post hole, then you’re sure to see 
plenty of the little yellow and black monoplanes buzzing 
merrily around the countryside, digging bigger and better 
post holes. During the war, a little olive drab paint and 
some extra transparent plastic made the J-3 into the 
Army’s far-famed L-4, the most (Continued on page 96) 


New panel includes two-way radio in 
center. Compass was put on panel top. 











EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned to help 
the pilot and prospective plane owner 
evaluate aircraff now on the markef. 
Only aircraft holding a CAA Approved 
Type Certificate are flown. The author 
is not a professional test pilot. He 
evaluates each aircraft through the eyes 
of an average private pilot who flies 
an airplane either for business or sport. 


Sixteen years apart, these two Piper products symbolize the company's progress. A new Super Cruiser is shown facing one 
of the earliest Cubs, a 37-h.p. 1931 trainer that still flies. Trainers are built at Ponca City, Super Cruisers at Lock Haven. 














Two passengers or a comparable load of cargo can be carried comfort- 
ably in the double back seat. Range is 600 miles fully loaded, cruising speed 
105 m.p.h. Super Cruiser is licensed in two categories for wheels, floats or skis, 














Portage utility is only one of the advantages floats give sportsmen flyers like W. L. MacAdams (left) of Boston and H. F. 
Troxel of Portland, Me., who flew Troxel’s Aeronca into Canada on a recent hunting trip and brought back two deer on its floats. 





Float Facts 


Make a rugged boat hull that is light and aerodynamically 


efficient and you get a minor marvel, the seaplane float. 


By ELMER J. CLINTON 


Commercial Products Engineer, Edo Aircraft Corp. 


least to the average floatplane pilot. For instance, why 

does a floatplane sometimes require extra fin area? 
Will you sink if you punch a hole in the bottom of a float? 
How much do they reduce your speed? Why do floats 
seem to cost so much? And why use two floats if the 
Navy uses only one? 

The answers to these and dozens of other questions add 
up to the fact that designing and building floats is a special 
science. The end result—two hulls attached to a plane— 
doesn’t change the fact that good floats, which are light, 
strong, and won’t leak, require a tremendous amount of 
design attention and demand meticulous manufacturing 


Tiss are many mysteries about a pair of floats—at 


methods. To top such requirements, floats must be hydro- 
dynamically correct for proper water handling and maxi- 
mum take-off efficiency. And they must be streamlined 
for minimum drag. These add up to a set of conditions 
seldom encountered in any other airplane component. 
The basic safety requirements which make floats about 
as non-sinkable as any structure afloat today are pre- 
scribed by the Civil Air Regulations, parts 03 and 04. 
First, to prevent the entire float from filling up in case of a 
puncture, CAR requires that, for floats under 2,500 
pounds, there be four separate watertight compartments. 
As an added safety precaution, and for greater structural 
rigidity we have designed six watertight compartments in 
our small lightplane floats. Even if half the compartments 
were flooded, the float would continue to support its half 
of the airplane. This is true because of another require- 
ment aimed at safety. The regulations state that twin-float 
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Amphibious float gear has seen vast improvement since this Waco installation back in 1938. 


Largest floats ever built 
are those on this C-47. De- 
signed for wartime cargo 
operations in the Pacific, 
each set weighed more than 
5,000 pounds, cost $110,000. 


"Dry landing” illustrates 
strength of modern float de- 
sign. One airport uses them 
for normal snow operations, 
finds them better than skis. 


























40 
combinations shall have a buoyancy 90 per cent in excess 
of that required to support the gross weight of the air- 
plane in fresh water. Thus floats on a twin-float seaplane 
can not submerge until the seaplane is loaded to almost 
twice its normal gross weight. Single float requirements 
call for 80 per cent reserve buoyancy. Canadian require- 
ments in this respect are now identical with those of the 
United States. Previously 100 per cent reserve buoyancy 
for twin floats was required in Canada. 

Float models normally are designated in terms of dis- 
placement Thus our Model 1320 float when submerged in 
fresh water displaces a weight of water equal to 1,320 
pounds. The added buoyancy of salt water would raise 
this displacement to 1,350 pounds. 

The special manufacturing requirements of building 
watertight floats present problems in construction not en- 
countered in airframe building. To make seams or the 
joints between bulkheads and sides tight, much closer 
riveting must be done than is necessary for structural 
requirements alone. For this reason, floats are able to 
take almost incredible beatings. 

Because floats must be watertight and corrosion resist- 
ant, the various parts and components which go into them 
are built with such close attention to detail that mass 
production methods used in airframe structures must, be 
modified and compromised. A pair of lightplane floats is 
built to precision and with care equivalent to that re- 
quired on fuselage and wings of a fighter plane. 

Testing for leaks is a very thorough process. Before the 
deck is installed, alternate compartments are filled with 
water so that any bulkhead leaks may be detected. Then 
all the compartments are filled with water and thoroughly 
examined for outside leaks. Leaky rivets are redrilled and 
new ones inserted and caulked. 

All this talk of rivets and caulking may pose the ques- 
tion: “Is metal the answer for floats?” It is true that 
other materials are used for lightplane floats. However, 
from the standpoint of length of service, ruggedness and 
repair we are firmly convinced that metal is best. On light 
floatplanes the problem of “hydroscopic weight” is one 





which must be considered very seriously. This is extra 
weight picked up by wood or other non-metal surfaces 
after they have been in water for a period of time. The 
addition of 20 or 30 pounds of hydroscopic weight in the 
floats of a lightplane, can make the difference between 


satisfactory and unsatisfactory performance. 
course, does not absorb water. 

This special care in manufacture explains why floats 
seem to cost as much as they do—25 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the price of the aircraft on which they are to be 
installed. It would be possible to build floats a little less 
carefully, but the resulting weaker structures would 
create leaks in hard usage and the floats would deteriorate 
too quickly. The over-all cost to an operator or private 
owner, were it necessary to replace floats after several 
seasons, would be much higher. In many cases metal 
floats have outlived the airplanes on which they were 
installed. 

In addition to higher manufacturing costs, there is also 
the cost of engineering development and tooling which 
must be absorbed in each set of floats sold. The design of 
a new float model represents approximately $70,000! That 
would mean that for 1,000 sets of floats, $70 would be rep- 
resented in the cost of each unit in engineering and tooling 
cost alone. Until the present, the annual demand for floats 
has been in terms of several hundred sets—meaning an 
even higher allowance for design costs per unit. The in- 
itial design and stress analysis work on the struts alone 
for a new model plane runs around $2,000. 

Fortunately, much of this explanation of the high cost 
of floats is a matter of the past and present. The immedi- 
ate future foresees considerable progress in less expensive 
floats without any sacrifice in strength, durability or per- 
formance. A greatly increased demand has indicated the 
practicality of volume float production. Enlarged produc- 
tion facilities, modern tools, and machines acquired during 
the war to make military and Naval floats permit rede- 
signing our lightplane floats for simpler production 
methods. 

The first of the newly-designed (Continued on page 82) 
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Water tests during float manufacture involve flooding every other compartme ¢ to check leaks through bulkheads. 
In final test, all compartments are filled to check for outside leaks. Edo Model 1320 (above) is for lightplanes. 
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Landing sight (right) uses 
correlated settings of glide 
speed, weight and wind ve- 
locity in bending ray of light 


GLIDE SPEED 


through projection screen as 
sight for spot where normal 
glide will land plane. Inven- NUMBER OF PASSENGERS 
tor Earl Flint (below) shows 


how the device is installed. 


By KEN DAVIS 


NEW instrument invented by Aviation Researcher 
A Earl E. Flint of Wright Field will tell you the exact 

moment to cut your lightplane engine for the most 
precise spot landings you’ve ever made. What’s more im- 
portant, it will tell you just which of the available areas 
you can hope to reach in a forced landing. 

In actual use, the Flint landing sight is nothing more 
than a dot of orange light projected from a box less than 
four inches tall and two inches wide. It weighs only two 
pounds and was designed specifically for lightplanes. But 
it is possible, with slight changes, to produce similar in- 
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LIGHTPLANE LANDINGS— 


By Zonbeg= 


PROJECTION SCREEN 








PROJECTOR 


SWITCH 


Here's a war-born idea that promises 


sharp-shooting skill for spot landings. 


struments for heavier planes. And the AAF is consider- 
ing a glider adaptation that may make mass landings a 
quicker and safer business. 

(In combat, gliders are cut loose from the towplane 
downwind from the target, then circle 190° and come in 
one by one. With the Flint instrument, its inventor de- 
clares, the gliders could cut loose upwind and land in 
formation without that slow turn.—Eb.) 

Development of the instrument actually began before 
the battle of the Bismarck Sea when Flint, a gas engineer 
turned aviation researcher at Wright Field, developed a 
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low-level bombsight at the Air Materiel Command’s 
armament laboratory. Flint combined electrical and opti- 
cal devices in the skip-bomb sight, which was accurate up 
to 500 feet. The instrument, when correctly set for alti- 
tude and air speed, projected a bullseye on the point 
where the bomb would strike. The bomb was released 
from the plane when the bullseye coincided with the 
target. 

Flint completed his bombsight late in 1942 and it got its 
first real battle test in the air over the Bismarck Sea 
March 5, 1943. American pilots lined up those bullseyes to 
sink 22 enemy ships, putting out of operation 82 enemy 
aircraft and killing something more than 30,000 Japanese 
troops. 

It wasn’t until long after his bombsight had helped win 
the war that Flint started thinking about a peacetime 
adaptation of the idea. 

“It finally occurred to me that the principle of the 
bombsight could be twisted to provide a ready means of 
determining the moment to begin a safe landing glide,” 
Flint relates. “The idea was so simple, it startled me.” 

What Flint eventually came up with, after months of 
testing and remodeling, is no more intricate to operate 
than a gun sight. (Actually it resembles certain gunsights 
even more than it does the conventional bombing gadget.) 

Only three factors influence the landing of a plane— 
wind velocity, glide speed and plane weight. Altitude is 
not a factor. So far as lightplanes are concerned, the only 
variable is wind velocity. 

That means the pilot using the Flint instrument has 
only three simple settings to make. He sets the glide 
speed, usually at 65 m.p.h.; the wind velocity, either by 
judgment or by radio contact; and turns a dial to allow 
for the added weight of a passenger if one is carried. 

“Inexperienced pilots,” said Aeronca’s chief test pilot 
Lou Wehrung, “will find the instrument so simple it can 
be adjusted in 30 seconds.” 

After these simple settings, the pilot flips a toggle switch 
and approaches the field according to CAA regulations. 

A dot of orange light is projected ahead of the plane 
and appears to be racing along the ground. When the 
dot reaches the point where the pilot wishes to touch 
down, he cuts the engine and begins his landing glide. 


Curious as to the accuracy of such a procedure, Weh- 
rung spent one entire day shooting landings from upwards 
of 1,600 feet. Never, he said, was the actual landing more 
than a plane’s length from the exact spot he picked with 
Flint’s little bombsight gadget. The device actually added 
sharp-shooting accuracy to his landing techniques. 

Behind that astonishing accuracy were months of work 
in producing the first experimental model which looked 
little like the sleek affair which the American Gauge and 
Manufacturing Co. of Dayton, O., now is turning out. 
Constructed in Flint’s basement workshop, it weighed 45 
pounds and was a pretty crude device. 

It contained the basic design ingredients, however, and 
Flint installed it in a rented L-3. Three test runs with a 
pilot friend, Robert Hallenbaugh, convinced him that he 
was on the right track. 

The Dayton firm took over the construction of sub- 
sequent experimental models and Wehrung the test flying. 
It wasn’t long until Wehrung was telling the boys the in- 
strument was “exactly what the aviation industry was 
searching for.” 

“It is so accurate a pilot can land on the exact spot he 
selects while still hundreds of feet in the air,” he said. 
“In event of a dead motor, the pilot will know long before 
he reaches a prospective landing space whether he will be 
able to maintain altitude enough to land there.” 

Wehrung and Aeronca officials were pleased with the 
gadget because there is no simple device for guided light- 
plane landings on the market. Radar is too complicated, 
bulky and expensive, and the beacon system too compli- 
cated and costly. - 

The Flint instrument is both simple and small. For 
planes with batteries, it weighs only two pounds installed. 
Without a battery in the plane, the installation tips the 
scales at five pounds, using six volts of electricity for 
operation. 

The device itself can be mounted at eye level in front 
of the pilot on a swinging arm similar to those used in 
attaching sunshades in automobiles. Instruments using 
the swinging arm may be pushed above the windshield or 
to one side. In planes embodying it as standard equip- 
ment, the instrument will spring out of the instrument 
panel at the push of a button. (Continued on page 99) 


Using Flint instrument, cross-country flyer flips toggle switch at Point A. Sighting through bead of light he sees that normal 
glide will not clear obstructions until he reaches Point B. If engine fails at A, device would show he must find alternate area. 
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The helicopter in these pi 
which, in its civilian version 
gers behind the pilot. tt 
could operate a commuters” service profit 
able fares is open to question. But fron 
of practicality, the average Beh adhe: § commuter 
today doesn’t know what he’s missing. A commuters’ 
helicopter line is quite possible: 

Fuvine’s editor was picked up by the AAF helicopter 
in a clearing a few feet from his front door in Glenview, 
Ill. Sixteen minutes later he was standing on the roof 
of the Merchandise Mart in downtown Chicago. On a 
crawling interurban electric train, the same trip takes 
45 minutes—if the train runs on time, which is rare. 
Pictures on the following pages show how the flight went. 


Over The Loop, editor's helicopter 
prepares to land on Mart roof. 


You may be going down to the 


office in a helicopter instead 


of a train one of these days. 
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Leaving home in Glenview, Editor Max Karant walks down road from house (farthest right) to meet helicopter. Picture was 
taken from plane as it settled onto clearing in foreground. Nearest rail station is two miles away, a winding !0-minute drive. 


aes a 
Awaiting its passenger, Sikorsky's rotor is stopped, its engine idling. 
The Karant dog tried to attack machine until rotor blast hit him 





Approaching Merchandise Mart, landing area (with white 


cross) can be seen. The strong winds around building's towers 
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Ready for take-off from Glenview clearing, pilot is about to engage engine to rotor. Service like this could be assured in 
all but zero-zero weather. Helicopters can operate in bad weather because of their ability to fly low and slow with safety. 
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On Mart's roof, Karant leaves for office. While it took 16 minutes to 4s 


made landing tricky. This landing spot also was used when 
make flight, getting from roof to cab to office took another 15 minutes. 


Army helicopters flew experimental mail delivery in Chicago. 














Wheel chair left behind, a disabled vet gets final instruction before one of the flights that are changing his outlook on life. 


Wheel-Chair Aces. 


UNABLE TO WALK, THESE VETS LEARN TO FLY INSTEAD 


By RUS WALTON 


EAN LARSEN of Wales, Utah, cooked up the idea. 
p He had lost the use of both his legs. That happened 
back in 1945 when he caught a .45-caliber slug in his 
spine during the drive on Germany. Army doctors listed 
him as a “paraplegic” (paralyzed from the waist down) 
and forecast a wheel-chair future. But Larsen had a 
different idea—one that already has given wings to a lot 
of wheel chairs. 

Just as soon as he learned there would be no more 
walking, Larsen decided it was high time he learned to 
fly. He boned up on a plane he had heard about called 
the Ercoupe. He knew it had no rudder pedals and that 
all its controls could be operated by hand. It was only 
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a year after he received his crippling injury that Larsen 
took off on his first solo flight. Long before that time he 
had worked out plans for forming Pilots’ Veterans Club, 
No. 1. And he put that “No. 1” in the title simply because 
he intended the club to be only the first of many such 
groups at veterans’ hospitals throughout the country. 

Doctors were quick to support the plan—it promised 
to do much for their rehabilitation programs. Only snag 
was that the Veterans Administration had no funds to 
purchase a plane. The vets themselves had no way of 
raising the money. But’ about that time Norman Nesbitt, 
a radio newscaster of Glendale, heard the story and 
started plugging it on his program. Contributions from 
organizations and individuals poured in to the tune of 
better than $4,500. 

California distributors of Er- (Continued on page 99) 





Ground briefing begins for (left to right) Charles Niles, Robert Laird and 
Edward Gordon. Instructor Roger Clarke is one of many who give free training. 











“Plane owners” hear Norman Nesbitt (right) tell how radio fans raised funds 
to buy them an Ercoupe. Ground-school sessions (below) are held at hospital. 





Organizer of first pilots’ club for 
disabled vets, Dean Larsen hopes to 
start similar units throughout U. S. 





FOG FACTORY 


Skytrain lands on Arcata runways cleared by war-developed FIDO burners. Flame in foreground is a runway marker beacon. 


By 
GAITHER LITTRELL 


West Coast Editor of FLYING 


business.” But that is a gross understatement, consid- 
ering what goes on every day of the year at a large 
airport at Arcata, near Eureka, Calif. 

There pilots, ground crews and tower operators actu- 
ally yearn for the worst weather the elements can brew. 
And then they go out and fly under conditions where even 
the seagulls are smart enough to stay on the ground. 

Personnel at this airport—known as the Landing Aids 
Experimental Station, the only one of its kind in the 
world—are attempting to do something about the weather, 
not just talk about it. They are conducting the first large- 
scale research project on all-weather flying, trying to 
determine the best equipment to aid a plane to land and 
take off in fog, rain and snow. 

Sponsoring the project are the Army, Navy, Civil Aero- 


(J issinese” in aviation often call flying a “screwy 
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Researchers use fire, light and 
sound in attempt to control fog 


nautics Administration, Civil Aeronautics Board, Air 
Transport Association and the Air Line Pilots Association, 
with United Air Lines serving as the research contractor 
at the station. The combined program was set up to 
eliminate duplication of effort and to solve in the most 
economical way the weather problems affecting aircraft. 
Many systems designed to defeat the elements—prin- 
cipally fog—and bring planes in safely in bad visibility 
have been tested there. Some are near perfection; others 
still only promising. Only a few have been completely dis- 
carded while others which smack of fantasy are to be tried. 
One of the most unusual fog-dispersing methods which 
has been tested—with only moderate results—uses ultra- 
sonic equipment, which sets up piercing sound waves, 
developing as much as 140 decibels at 400 feet. The sound 
wave is so high that the human ear, fortunately, cannot 
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EX-NAVY STATION IS 
TEST CENTER 


Foggiest U. S. airport is huge former Navy air 
station at Arcata, Calif. Heavy fogs roll up 
whenever warmed Pacific Ocean air crosses cool 
California coastal current. Runways are lined with 
many types of fog dispersal equipment which can 
be controlled by control tower operator (right). 
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Fog-fighting flames leap nearly eight feet in the air—so hot that they scorch the woolen shirt of the jeep driver driving 
50 feet away. This type of fog dispersal equipment burns Diesel oil which is fed to jets under |,750-pound pressure. 


Ultra-sonic waves have proven moderately successful in clearing fog. 
This unit produces a whine too high-pitched to be heard by human ear. 


hear it. However, a peculiar vibrational effect is set up 
which is said to have affected the nerves of some workers 
in the vicinity, making them ill for a few minutes. 

Basic principle behind this idea is that the sound waves, 
created by mammoth sirens operated at 3,000 r.p.m., cause 
the fog particles to move in cycles. These moisture parti- 
cles bump into each other when put into motion. In sev- 
eral tests, the jostling particles have become so large in 
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Vari-colored approach lights mounted on towers of descending 
height converge on runway. Green lights outline the landing area. 


only 40 seconds that they can no longer remain in suspen- 
sion and drop to the ground like rain. Visibility is slightly 
increased. 

Atomic energy also may be tried in the years to come, 
when more about such energy becomes known. 

Also to be tested within a short time is solar energy. In 
this system, water would be heated by the sun in good 
weather; stored in underground (Continued on page 78) 

















1947 shows, and perhaps even fancier ones in 1948. 

Lightplane manufacturers indicated a 47 trend to- 
ward plush four-placers at the Cleveland Air Show last 
fall, and many of these will be showing up alongside the 
putt-putts and the first robins at small fields, monopoliz- 
ing the bottom of the “executive” market. There is also 
promise that manufacturers of the big transports, antici- 
pating recession of the airline market by the end of this 
year, will come out with some fancy jobs designed to 
catch the eye of well-to-do business men and large 
corporations. Douglas, we hear, is already shooting at 
test flights on its “Project 1015”—a low-wing, all-metal, 
five-place plane that is expected to cruise around 200 
m.p.h. with a normal range of 1,000 miles. It has an 
eight-foot tail propeller, somewhat similar in design to 
the XB-42 “Mixmaster.” Power is supplied by two side- 
by-side Continentals in the fuselage behind the cabin. 
It has retractible landing gear, while the struts and 
‘oleos are short enough for a low step in an auto-like 
door. Price: about $20,000. Popular name: Cloudster. 


[ for some really fancy personal aircraft at the 


Planeless Jet 

The believe-it-or-nots coming out of the jet field are 
getting to be as numerous as the sands, but best we've 
heard recently comes from the west coast where one of 
our agents informs us is a wonder-jet engine—the 
- Menasco ram model. It’s supposed to be so simple to make 
contrasted with other ram jets that it could be turned 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


By FRED HAMLIN 


out in carload lots almost overnight. A little while ago 
Menasco sent it on to Wright Field for testing—and from 
there on things got bizarre. Wright Field didn’t have the 
facilities, either—had to build a special test stand. And 
believe it or not, there is no airplane in existence today in 
which the engine could be installed for aerial testing. 
Therefore, according to present plans, in order to get 
the engine flying an aircraft manufacturer will have to 
be given a contract to build a plane around the engine. 
Wright Field is tussling with the problem now. Best we 
can report otherwise is that all engineers who have 
studied it are as impressed with the engine as with its 
production possibilities and are determined to see it 
endowed with wings. 


Airvets 

Also from the west coast comes word of a new veteran’s 
organization which has all the earmarks of being refresh- 
ingly different in its approach to the ex-soldier’s post- 
war problems. It’s called the Airvets Association of 
Greater Los Angeles and, among other things, brags that 
it is not interested in politics, pomp or “Saturday night 
dances and stag smokers.” The quotes are from George 
Varga, 33, head of the outfit and holder of the DFC, Air 
Medal and honorable discharges from both the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and the AAF. Affirmative goal of the 
Airvets: jobs for members. When last heard from, they 
were doing all right, too. They have an airport at Bell- 
flower, Calif., and before they (Continued on page 102) 





New Douglas Cloudster has two Continental engines buried in fuselage driving tail prop. It carries a pilot and four 
passengers, plus 250 Ibs. of baggage. At this maximum load, range is 950 miles at 200 m.p.h. Tricycle gear retracts 












US. Service Aircraft 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































| Thrust 
Army Navy or H.P. Gross | Empty Service 
Desig- Desig- | Popular Name | Manufacturer; Typical Engines | AtT.O. | Span Length Weight |Weight| Max. Range Ceiling Remarks 
nation nation Each (Lbs.} |(Lbs.) | M.P.H. Miles (Feet) 
Engine | | 
BOMBERS 
B-17G.  PB-1 Flying Fortress Boeing 4 Wright R-1820-97 1,200 103’9” 7479” 65,000 36,000 303 3,300 35,000+ Coast Guarduses PB-1. 
B-24) -. ss 1+. .kiberator Convair 4 P&W R-1830 1,200 110’ 674” 66,231 36,294 294 3,290 32,000 Also used as AT-22 
B-25) PBJ-1) Mitchell North American2 Wright R-2600 1,700 677” 53’6” 36,514 19,628 300 2650 25,500 Called AT-24A, TB-25. 
eee: Superfortress Boeing 4 Wright R-3350 2,200 1413” 99’ 135,000 108,000 370 4,000+ 35,000  10-ton bomb load. 
SRC Dominator Convair 4 Wright R-3350 2,200 «1357 83’1” 119,895 60,272 358 4,421 32,600 _10-ton bomb load. 
B-34 PV-1 Ventura Lockheed 2 P&W R-2800-25BG 2,000 656” 519” 26,500 19,335 316 1,210 29,000 Also used as 0-56. 
XB-35  XB2T-1 Flying Wing Northrop 4P&W R-4360 3,000 172 53’ 162,000 90,000 400+ 10,000 35,000 Crew 15. eee 
XB-36 Fe SAR Convair 6 P&W R-4360 3,000 230 163’ 265,000 127,643 «|... 10,000+ 30,000 -36-ton bomb load. 
B-37 PV-2 Harpoon Lockheed 2 P&W R-2800-25BG 2,000 75’ 61914” 33,000 += 21,623 +301 2,090 27,000 _—‘5,000 Ib. bombs. 
ese P2V-1 Neptune Lockheed 2 Wright R-3350-8 2,300 100 756” 58,000 32,854 296 4,950 29,200 6 50-cal., 16 rockets. 
RRS RE PBM-5 Mariner Glenn L. Martin 2 P&W R-2800 2,100 119” 80’ 56,000 32,328 200+ 2,485 20,200 #PBM-5A is amphibian. 
OA-10A  PBY-6A Catalina Convair 2 P&W R-1830 1,200 104 6311” 38,525 20,709 189 2,450 19,200 Crew 9. 
OA-10 PB2B-2 Catalina Boeing-Canada 2 P&W R-1830 1,200 104 648” 34,000 18,000 196 3,000+ 16,000  N.A.F. version, PBN-1. 
Secaianetenal PB2Y-5 Coronado Convair 4 P&W R-1830 1,200 11y 793” 72,500 39,662 217 3,250 20,800 Crew 10. 
ETERS PB4Y-2 Privateer Convair 4 P&W R-1830 1,350 117 747” 67,144 37,765 245 3,964 21,200 Similar to B-24). 
A-20K BD-2 Havoc Douglas 2 Wright R-2600 1,700 614” 49614" 26,194 17,607 325 2,510 22,700  Allso used as P-70. 
A-24B SBD-6 Dauntless Douglas Wright R-1820 1,200 ave” 33’ 9,298 6,345 253 1,000+ 25,525 Crew 2. 
A-25C  SB2C-5 Helldiver Curtiss-Wright Wright R-2600 1,900 49’9” 36/8” 15,536 10,738 294 1,514 23,950 | Called SBW-5,SBF-5!. 
A-268 ©JD-1 Thvader Douglas 2 P&W R-2800 2,000 70’ 50’8” 32,086 22,300 370 1,658 24,000 _—‘16 50-cal. guns. 
SITS TBF-3 Avenger Grumman _ Wright R-2600 1,700 54’2” 40 15,536 —*10,443—-278 2,470 22,600 + ~—‘ Same as TBM-39, 
REA AM-1 Mauler Glenn L. MartinP&W R-4360 3,000 501” 416” 21,000 «14,190 350+ 1,700 25,000 2 tons of bombs. 
ae saeeal AD-1 Skyraider Douglas Wright R-3350 2,500 50’ 39” 15,600 10,470 325+ 1,900  -25,000+ Fuselage dive brakes. 
_ rae Superfortress Boeing 4 P&W R-4360 3,500 1412.76” 99 I a reat assnecga: ikaeaa vere Revised B-29. 
FIGHTERS 
en, REE ES Lightning Lockheed 2 Allison V-1710-F30 1,475 52 3710” 16,255 13,600 415 3,6007 43,000 3,200 Ibs. of bombs. 
en. RCPS Airacobra Bell Allison V-1710-85 1,200 34 302” 8,074 5,645.6 380 1,380 35,000 37-mm.cannon. 
_.. RPO Thunderbolt Republic P&W R-2800 2,800 47614” ~—«30'1” 13,954 11,109 467 3,400 40,000 —_14-ton bombs. 
PSIH_.......... Mustang North AmericanPackard V-1650 Merlin1,600 37’ 33/4” 8,452 6,537 495 2,000+ 42,000 —}4-ton bombs. 
P-59B (XF2L-1) Airacomet Bell 2G.E. J-31 (I-16) ‘1,675 456” 382” 11,019 8,140 446 780 43,400 |‘ Turbo-jet engines. 
PIC ~—«*FrT-1 Black Widow Northrop 2 P&W R-2800 2,000 66’ 488” 28,217 22,000 370 3,000 30,000 Night fighter. 
WEG. vegcadurad Kingcobra Bell Allison V-1710-93 1,325 384” 3210” 8,442.5 6,693.7 423 1,109 40,200 «=. 37-mm. cannon. 
ewe RRR: Bell Allison V-1710-135 1,200 392” 32710” —«*10,532 9,443.6 320 480 20,000 ‘Target plane. 
P-70B BD-2 Havoc Douglas 2 Wright R-2600 1,700 614” 477” 21,264 16,031 338 1,460  28,000+ Night fighter, bomber. 
RARE Shooting Star Lockheed G.E. J-33 (1E!-40) 4,200 381014” 346” 14,495 7,920 560+ 2,500 45,000+ 6 50-cal. guns. 
la ese ; ... Convair T.G. 100 and 1-40 ciuaekieda 50’6” 448” 19,500 600+ ...... PERN Serr Turbine and Jet. 
_. rE Twin Mustang North American? Allison V-1710 2,300 51’3” 383” 21,039 15,303 486 1,965 45,000 —_—‘2-ton bomb load. 
Pe Thunderjet Republic G.E. J-35 (TG-180) 4,000 365” 37234” Ss :13,400_~—Ciy. . 590 1,000 40,000+ Jet turbine engine, 
EPR F6F-5 _—~Helicat Grumman P&W R-2800-10W 2,000 4210” 336” 12,598 9,060 410 1,900 38,800 220mm. cannon. 
XP-65  F7F-3 Tigercat Grumman 2 P&W R-2800 2,100 516” 45/5” 21,738 16,592 450 1,900 40,400 —«-2-ton bomb load. 
aeeaas FaF-1 Bearcat Grumman P&W R-2800 2,100 356” 28'3” 9,430 7,170 455 2,200 40,800 _—‘1-ton bomb load. 
oe eaead F8B-1 ss sssss..B00ing P&W R-4360 3,600 54’ 43’3” 17,000 =| «sss... «514 2,000 35,000 1334-ft. contraprops. 
oa F4U-4 Corsair Chance Vought P&W R-2800-C 2,100 4V 334” 11,500 9,014 450+ 1,500+ 35,000+ Also FG-4, F3A-1%. 
RRR AES. F2G-2 Corsair Goodyear P&W R-4360 3,500 ar’ 3310” 14,000 11,500 450 2,500 16,500 Climb 7,000 f.p.m. 
PATE FD-1 Phantom McDonnell 2 X19XB-282 vasavsse.. 409.3” 389.5” 9,799 6,437 500+ 1,000+ ......... Turbo-jet engines. 
XP-73 FR-1 Fireball Ryan G.E. J-31, Wright R- 

1820 3,025 40’ 321” 9,862 7,736 426+ 1,500 35,000 Jet, radial engines. 
celina FM-2 Wildcat Eastern Wright R-1820 1,350 39 2811” 7,500 5,765 320+ 1,000+ 28,000 Also called F4F-8¢, 
oie , Se TG-100 prop-jet&l-16 . 36’ . 5009 ED .. Turbine plus jet. 

TRANSPORT AND CARGO 
UC-43H GB-2 G-175 Beech P&W R-985 450 32 26914” 4,250 2,800 212 1,000 20,000 —-5-place transport. 
UC-45F JRB-4  Expeditor Beech 2 P&W R-985 450 477” 34 7,850 5,830 217 876 22,500  7-placetransport. 
C-46E R5C-2 Commando Curtiss-Wright 2 P&W R-2800 2,000 108’1” 76’4” 50,000 30,456 264 1,600+ 25,000+ 15,000-tb. load. 
C-478 R4D-7 Skytrain Douglas 2 P&W R-1830 1,200 957 639” 29,000 18,133 230 1,750 24,300 Military DC-3. ~ 
C-53D  R4D-4 Skytrooper Douglas 2 P&W R-1830-92 1,200 95” 63’9” 29,000 17,151 228 2,070 24,100 ‘Troop carrier. 
C-54G R5D-5 Skymaster Douglas 4 P&W R-2000 1,450 1176” 935” 73,000 38,931 270+ 3,000+ 26,500 Military DC-4. 
C-60A R50-6 Lodestar Lockheed 2 Wright R-1820-87 1,200 656” 49974” 18,500 12,520 265 1,660 26,200 Personnel transport. 
UC-61K GK-1 Forwarder Fairchild Ranger 6-440C-5 200 36/4” 2510” 2,882 1,813 124 555 11,400  Cargo-personnel. _ 
C-64B JA-1 Norseman Noorduyn P&W R-1340 600 518” 32’4” 6,450 3,816 169 600 17,000 8-place transport. 
Pe Constellation Lockheed 4 Wright R-3350-35 2,200 123’ 952.04” 86,250 48,665 350+ 3,500 23,600 _‘100 troops. 
UCc-70 GH-3 Nightingale | Howard P&W R-985 450 38” 25'8” 4,350 3,050 201 920 21,500 Also Navy NH-1. 
UC-78 = JRC-1 Bobcat Cessna 2 Jacobs R-755 225 4V'11” 32’9” 5,700 4,054 175 648 15,000 AlsoAAFAT-17, 
> __ eres ' .......Douglas 4 P&W R-4360 3,000 173’3” 1242” 145,000 ~—«83,483« 315 ......., 23,200 125 passengers. 
=n Packet Fairchild 2 P&W R-2800 2,100 106’5” 7’ 50,000 28,000 244 4,300 25,000 _‘6-ton cargo. 
C-87C RY-3 Liberator Exp. Convair 4 P&W R-1830 1,350 110’ 75/5” 60,000 32,287 306 3,550 31,000 Converted B-24. 
FS Stratocruiser Boeing 4 Wright R-3350 2,200 1413” 110’4” 135,000 70,000 400 3,500 30,000 Offshoot of B-29. 
OA-12-J2F-5 Duck Grumman Wright R-1820 900 39 391” 7,100 5,200 176 790 21,000 Amphibian. 




































have been announced since. 





Navy, Coast Guard and Marines during the war. 


ELL over 300 clearly-definable aircraft designs were used by the AAF, 


Several score models 
Many of the planes used during the war are no 
longer in service, however, and of the new models announced, most consist of 
only one to three, or at most a handful of experimental aircraft. This table is 
designed to present for the most part only those models still in service or about 
to be put into service in appreciable numbers. 
tended for general service, and planes which have been taken out of service 
have, generally, been eliminated. The information contained here is believed 
to be the most complete and up-to-date releasable at present. 


Experimental designs not in- 










































































































































































































































































Army Navy aa HP. Gross Empty Service 
Desig- Desig- | Popular Name | Manufacturer} Typical Engines | At T.O. Span Length Weight | Weight! Max. Range Ceiling Remarks 
nation nation Each (Lbs. (Lbs.) | M.P.H. Miles (Feet) 
Engine 
cena J2F-6 Duck Commonwealth- 
Columbia Wright R-1820 1,050 39 34’ 7,700 5,710 190 850 22,000 Grumman design. 
OA-14  —‘J4F-2 Widgeon Grumman 2 Ranger 6-440 200 aw 31" 4,500 3,170 175 780 15,500 2-engined amphibian. 
JRM-1 ‘Mars Glenn L. Martin 4 Wright R-3350-8 2,100 207 1203” ~+«145,000 + +(78,000 222 5,800 16,430 Flying boat. 
OA-9 JRF-15 Grey Goose Grumman 2 P&W R-985 450 49 384” 8500+ 5,878 189 1,050 22,000 Amphibian. 
.AE-1 Grasshopper Piper Lycoming 0-235 100 35’3” 223” 1,550 906 «6110 264 15,000 Ambulance plane. 
TRAINERS 
AT-6D  SNJ-6 Texan North American P&W R-1340 600 42 2a 5,237 4,095 205 1,000 22,000 Aill-metal trainer. 
AT-7C SNB-2 Navigator Beech 2 P&W R-985 450 477" Ey 7,850 5,927 217 876 22,500 Navigation trainer. 
AT-10 .... +. . Wichita Beech 2 Lycoming R-680 295 “ay 3277" 6,000 4,827 198 770 16,900 —_—-Plywood-metal. 
AT-11 SNB-1 Kansan Beech 2 P&W R-985 450 477?" 341” 8727+ 6,935 215 870 20,000 Bombardier trainer 
BT-13A  SNV-2 Valiant Vultee (Con- 
vair) P&W R-985 450 42 28°10” 4,408 3,465 182 550 18,500 Basic trainer. 
PT-13D N2S-5 Kaydet Boeing 
(Wichita) Lycoming R-680 225 322” 25 2,786 2,098 119 400 — 10,000 (5) 
PT-17A N2S-4 Kaydet Boeing ; 
(Wichita) Continental R-670 220 322” 2410” 2,700 1,919 123 385 13,200 (5) 
} rena Kaydet Boeing 
(Wichita) Jacobs R-755 225 322”. 2410" 2,717 1,936 125 463 =: 14,200 (5) 
WE. cxisaenan Cornell Fairchild Ranger 6-440C-2 175 36’ 27’ 2,518 1,851 128 430 13,000 Plywood trainer. 
PT-22A WNR-1 Recruit Ryan Kinner R-55 160 301” 225” 1,860 1,308 128 325 14,800 Metal fuselage. 
=r Cornell Fairchild Continental R-670 220 36” 25/11” 2,747 2,046 131 370 13,250  Morehp.PT-19A_ 
=r Cornell Fairchild Ranger L-440-7 200 311” © ©=©—-27°8” 2,702 2,001 130 396 17,000 _ Blind flying equip. 
PHOTO PLANES 
. eer: Lightning Lockheed 2 Allison V-1710-F17 1,425 52 3710” 17,552 12990 415 3,600+ 45,000 Converted P-38. 
F-6D ..... Mustang North American Packard V-1650 ‘1,600 37’5” 3274” 8,452 6,537 450 2,000 45,000 Converted P-51. 
F-7 PB4Y-1P Liberator Convair 4 P&W R-1830 1,200 110 66'4” 60,000 36,200 317 3,200 32,000 Converted B-24. 
F-8 -... Mosquito De Havilland . 2 Packard PM225 1,650 542” 40914” 22,650 14,950 400 1,350 30,000 _‘ British plane. 
F-9 PB-1P __ Flying Fortress Boeing 4 Wright R-1820 1,200 103’9” 749” 60,000 31,000 303 3,300  35,000+ Converted B-17. 
F-10 PBJ-IP Mitchell North American 2 Wright R-2600 1,700 676” 535” 36,514 19,628 300 2,650 30,000 Converted B-25. 
Pere: Hughes 2 P&W R-4360 3,250 107 CES ieee .. 450 6,000 50,000 Three built. 
WE. etccvcoane Rainbow Republic 4 P&W R-4360 3,250 1292” 98’9” 16,500 68,024 450+ 4,400 41,000 _Allso transport. 
. re: Superfortress Boeing 4 Wright R-3350 2,200 141’3” oy 135,000 108,000 370 4,000+  35,000+ Converted B-29. 
<r: Shooting Star Lockheed 1 GE. J-33 (7EI-40) 4,200 39104" 346” 14,495 7,920 580+ 2,500 45,000+ Also FP-80A. 
. teers: Reporter Northrop 2 P&W R-2800 2,200 66’ 50’6” 32,000 23,800 440 4000+ 39,000 Seven cameras. 
LIAISON AND OBSERVATION 
L-4) NE-1 Grasshopper Piper Continental A-65 65 35/2” 22'5” 1,220 740 90 206 11,500 Was 0-59A. 
L-5G OY-1 Sentinel Convair Lycoming 0-435 185 34 2a” 2,090 1,517. 129 257. + +15,300 Was 0-62 
eee OSE-1 Le = Ranger SGV-770C-2 
and V-770-8 550 ALT RE OE LO MEET E eR OT Le EN ie Soa 
EPRI OS2U-3 Kingfisher Chance Vought P&W R-985 450 3510114" 33/10” 4,980 3,335 160+ 1,000+ 11,000 _ Also OS2N-1. 
sata S$C-2 Seahawk Curtiss-Wright Wright R-1820 1,425 a 364” 7,881 6,561 301 655 34,000 Land or seaplane. 
GLIDERS AND HELICOPTERS 
inter Sse) RII are Ere S 731” 486” 4,400 CPE eaRa: REE Blind flying equip. 
CG-4A_ LRW-1 Hadrian eR RARE net a RE FERRER 83’8” 494” 7,500 kt PHM HE - 6 men oF jeep. 
| PRR ome Rall PR 00 eo RRR RE Ree Te 857” 543” 18,900 dae cise noncheonn 40 troops. 
UE occscaensuncccescnccns. See cee: 622” 4810” 8,000 Lc RTT -.. 14 troops. 
XHJD-1 Helicopter McDonnell 2P&W 450 87 46’ SA IRRQE te Te. ~. Twin-engined. 
R-4B HNS-1 _ Helicopter Sikorsky Warner R-550  Saapereeere 316" 2,530 2011 +~=«82 100 8,000 Rotor 38 dia. 
R-5A HO2S-1 Helicopter Sikorsky P&W R-985 =a 40’10” 4,900 3,275 «+114 360 21,000 Rotor 48’ dia. 
R-6A HOS-1 _ Helicopter Sikorsky Franklin GACV-403. 245 2~—~........... 4711” 2,600 2016 100 450 15,000 Rotor 38 dia 
RRR: $-51 Helicopter Sikorsky P&W R-985 450 . aa" 4,900 3,650 115 245  +13,000 Carries 4. 
DRONES AND TARGET PLANES 
0Q-2A TDD-1 Target Plane Radioplane Co. Righter Twin Cylinder 6 12 y 112 100 88 oes . 6,000 Radio controlled. 
00-3 TDD-2 Target Drone Radioplane Co. Righter Twin Cylinder 8 12 9/2” 105 90 ~=«#103 .. 10,000 _ Radio controlled. 
0Q-14 TDD-3 Target Drone RadioplaneCo. Righter TwinCylinder 22 12 v1” 130 114=« «141 St Heavier tail. 
0Q-19 KD2R-1 Target Drone Radioplane Co. McCulloch Four Cyl. 65 115” 123” 300 270 «=. 250 Te Metal fuselage. 
PQ-8 ener Culver Franklin YO-200-1 90 271” ~=—*«178” 1,305 860 145 300 18,200 Fixed gear. 
J were Culver Lycoming 0-290 125 26/11” 1834” 1,321 980 130 348 16,300 _ Radio controlled®. 
eres Fl 9 Lycoming 185 3032”. iy” 3088 ......... 185 era _...... Robot bomber. 
f-6 O04 .......... _ Culver Franklin ACT-298-J5 150 30 1953” 1,632 1,461 180 594 18,000 2,000 built. 














1. Canadian Car and Foundry versions called SBW-5; Fairchild version called SBF-5. 
2. TBM-3 built by General Motors. 

3. Goodyear version called FG-4, Brewster version called F3A-1. 
4. Grumman-built medel called F4F-8. 
5. Commonly called “Stearman” after the original manufacturer, this biplane trainer has open cockpit and is fabric covered. 
6. Can be flown by pilot or radio-controlled. 
7. Ferry range. 
8. Made by Westinghouse, 
9. “In 500 m.p.h. class.” 






The "Flying Dwyers"—(left to right) President Ed, Secre- 
tary Rosemary and Vice-president Tony of Southeast Portland 
Lumber Company—pose with Flight Instructor C. V. Hannah. 


Their first flight saved 
the Dwyers thousands of dollars 
and gave the lumber company they 


operate a permanent set of wings. 





umberman’s 





Lumberman's Cub takes off from Southeast Portland Lumber Co.'s 
airport. Mill's stack in background serves as beacon and windsock. 


By LEVERETT G. RICHARDS 


solved their lumber business transportation problem— 

and now they find that they have stirred up a legisla- 
tive battle in Portland, Ore. 

The Dwyer story really starts over 23 years ago when 
the present lumbermen’s father, Anthony J. Dwyer, 
opened his sawmill on the outskirts of Portland. Then 
logs were hauled 25 miles to the mill from the woods. 
That’s a long trip for a sawmill executive to cover in man- 
aging his business. For a time, transportation by auto- 
mobile was good enough. 

But the business grew, Portland expanded and the cut- 
ting grounds became farther and farther away. Now the 
Dwyer mill is well inside the city’s building limits and 
logs must be hauled at least 45 miles from the cutting 
grounds. And a lumber business can’t be run properly 
from a plush office at the mill. 

For years the Dwyers made the hour-and-a-half auto- 
mobile trip to the timber country from the mill office. In 
summer the roads were coated with a heavy dust carpet 
and in winter they were churned to a gumbo of mud. 

Then Airport Operator Henry Troh introduced the 
family to the airplane. A. J. Dwyer, Jr., made a hop and 
27 minutes after taking off was gazing down at the cutting 
operations. 

“That first trip saved us thousands of dollars,” A. J. 
recalls, “Sitting up there where I could see the country in 
one glance, I could see at once that we were heading our 
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cutting operations in the wrong direction. We were cut- 
ting toward timber that was not yet ripe for the saw— 
heading in the opposite direction from the right one. It 
would have taken our timber cruisers and engineers 
months to find out the mistake and we would have wasted 
timber and cut needless roads. . . . Needless to say, it 
was that first lightplane flight which changed our entire 
plan of operation.” 

As a result of the flight, the Dwyers became airplane 
owners and the three brothers, Bob, A. J., Jr., and Ed, 
with their sister Rosemary enrolled for pilot training. 

A bog alongside the mill was drained and sodded to 
make a 1,600-foot strip at the back door of their office at 
a cost of $15,000. Other private flyers noticed the Dwyers’ 
activities and asked if they, too, could use the sawmill’s 
airport. The location was ideal—it was the only landing 
place in the city from where pilots could commute to their 
planes by regular city bus transportation. 

Why not? thought the Dwyers. So they made plans for 
a few hangars, a gas pump and maybe a repair shop. They 
could go into the airport business as a second industry if 
they wished. 

Then, trouble. Four large property owners living within 
1,000 feet of the airport protested to the city council 
against the “noise and hazard” of airplanes flying over 
houses. 

The council had no ready answer since there was no 
ordinance on the city books that even mentioned the word 
“airplane.” As a result, the city (Continued on page 86) 


Timberland strip now being built will speed air management 
of the Dwyer lumber interests. Mt. Hood is in the background. 


Airport development at the Southeast Portland plant caused minor legal squabble with neighboring property owners. Completed 
port will be limited in status by zoning restrictions. Charter operations, rentals and student instruction will not be permitted. 
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Douglas DC-6 is larger than DC-4, cruises at 316 
m.p-h. Many will go to airlines, one to White House. 











Electric compass rose at Piper plant works so well that two Boeing L-15A, new AAF liaison plane, has 125-h.p. engine, can 


more are being installed. It can take as many as 60 planes per day. carry two. Top speed is 112 m.p.h., stalling is 32. Span is 40 feet. 





Gliding RAF Hornet makes a striking picture. Pilot feathered both 
engines for camera, restarted them after photograph was made. 


high speed turns safely. Wing equalizes centrifugal pull in turns. 





























has gas turbine in nose, jet in tail. Span is 40 feet, speed is ' 500-m.p.h. class.” 





Old Catalina hull was converted to motor launch at Seattle. Front view (left) shows how gunner's and bombardier's posi- 
tions were sealed. Boat is steered from inside cockpit. Rear view shows open after deck. Engine is in hull ahead of the rudder. 











Skycraft 447 is experimental four-place plane with 190 h.p. It Cessna 140 for 1947 has this new cockpit with improved sound- 
cruises at 142, range is 715 miles. Standard price will be $6,700. 


proofing and ventilation. Panel and controls have been modernized. 
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(Continued) 


Curtiss XF15C-1 was an experimental 
Navy fighter with piston engine in nose, 
jet in tail. Span was 48 feet, cruising 
speed 160. Project was later cancelled. 





Martin 202 now is being tested, will go to several airlines. It has two Russian rocket experiments apparently are being 
2,100-h.p. engines, will carry 40 passengers. It cruises at 263 m.p.h. made with standard fighters like this with unit in tail. 
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This hotter Mustang (XP-51G) has 1,665-h.p. Rolls Royce engine, five-bladed British wood prop. Top speed is 495 m.p.h., 
service ceiling 46,000 feet. Gross weight is 7,265 pounds, 750 pounds lighter than standard P-51D. It will not be mass-produced. 


















By Maj. OLIVER STEWART 


British Authority, Editor of Aeronautics 


might be worth supporting in the future, has been 

influenced by more complete reports that have come 
in on the 17th Paris International Aero Exhibition and on 
the Cleveland National Show, both of which were held 
last November. 

In Paris the British effort was large and costly. But the 
show was a huge popular success, with well over half a 
million paying visitors. Not only were useful business 
contacts made but there was also a certain amount of 
direct selling. Among the British aircraft companies re- 
porting aircraft sales in the Grand Palais were Miles 
and Percival, the latter’s orders exceeding £500,000 
($2,000,000). 

But the object of British constructors in going to Paris 
was not so much direct business as general propaganda in 
favor of British aircraft, engines and accessories. That 
object was achieved. American builders, although they 
took much less space than British, had some pleasing 
stands. The Curtiss Wright working sample of a constant 
speed propeller attracted favorable comment from the 
highly-critical French. 

But I would say that the American effort ought to have 
been greater. French people, who expected tremendous 
things from the American aircraft constructors, were dis- 
appointed. 

The summing up in London is that the British effort 
was worthwhile and that another similar effort ought to be 
made in the next Paris Show in 1948. Paris is a magnet 


1 PINION about the value of air shows, and what shows 
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which draws people from all parts of the world and no 
city is better suited to an international aero show. 


Continental Design Trends 


Another matter that has fallen into true perspective 
since the Paris Show is the state of aircraft design on the 
continent. France is still full of ideas, although she has 
fallen behind in execution. Her jet and rocket aircraft 
tend to be visionary rather than practical. 

In personal flying, however, something is happening on 
the continent which Britain will have to watch closely. 

The score of practical, well-tried, good-looking and 
comparatively cheap personal aircraft, from single-seaters 
to five-seaters, shown in Paris, have no parallel in Britain. 
The French machines show originality in conception 
and sound aerodynamic design. 

Some of them are twin-boom pushers, like the Courlis 
and the Aero-center Fregate; some are tailless like the 
SE-2100; some are conventional low wing monoplanes, 
like the Norécrin, the Noralpha and the Morane-Saulnier, 
and some are specially-designed for cheapness like the 
little Lévrier two-seat biplane, which sells at £520 
($2,080), and the 40-h.p., S-50 mid-wing monoplane. 

If the big French companies get into their production 
stride with these small machines, they will stand a good 
chance of taking and holding the entire continental market 
for personal aircraft for a long time to come. 


Safety Committees 

Humorists could not resist seizing their opportunity 
when Britain’s Air Ministry announced the formation of 
a new committee with the extra- (Continued on page 101) 


















FRENCH 
AIR SHOW 


While British planes dominated 
military aspects of the I7th Paris 
International Aero Exhibition, 
the French displayed a score of 
interesting personal aircraft of 
from one to five places. “The 
French planes show originality 
in conception and sound aero- 
dynamics," says Major Stewart. 














‘I Learned About Flying 
From That! no. 88 





Author and his Taylorcraft are shown just after lucky conclusion of Panama flight. 


By LEROY POWELL 


An amateur explorer finds overcast 


more perilous than the jungle below 


dry season in Panama—which isn’t 

always too dry—that a friend and I 
got the yen to see what the country 
looked like from the ground. As ama- 
teur explorers, we couldn’t have asked 
for better territory since much of the 
Panama jungle never has. been 
touched by a white man. We selected 
Darien country east-northeast of Pan- 
ama City for our tour. 
We had decided that a general sur- 


| WAS February, 1941, during the 





vey of the country from the air would 
be a good first step, to give us a gen- 
eral picture of the layout of land, 
mountains, rivers, and jungle. 

We had waited until dry season, 
hoping there would be few clouds to 
impair our visibility, but in the trop- 
ics the weather is always undepend- 
able. Vainly we waited several weeks 
for a clear day but finally we took off 
hoping to break into fair weather 
farther down the coast. Our 65-h.p. 








Taylorcraft had 19 gallons of gas in 
the main and auxiliary tanks. 

From the inadequate maps that 
were available, we had planned to fol- 
low the course of the Bayano River to 
its headwaters, continuing on until we 
reached the headwaters of the Chu- 
canaque River and following it on 
back to the Pacific. But when we had 
flown down the coast as far as the 
mouth of the Bayano River we still 
had the 2,000 foot ceiling and inland 
there seemed to be lower clouds and 
poorer visibility. We continued on 
down the coast on the outside of the 
mountain range that separated us from 
the Darien country, hoping to reach 
fair weather soon. After we had flown 
a little over 100 miles we broke into 
fair weather with a few billowy cumu- 
lus floating overhead. 

Then we decided that the best way 
to learn just how the mountains and 
rivers actually ran in this section 
would be to climb on up over the 
broken clouds and look down through, 
thus getting a “bird’s eye” view of the 
geography. 

We had had to fly southeast from 
Panama City to follow the coast. So 
alter we had climbed on up to 8,000 
feet we turned northward, flying in- 
land over the Isthmus. Everything 
was fine. It was beautiful to be above 
the billowy white ocean of clouds with 
occasional glimpses of the deep green 
jungles and mountains far below. 

We were getting an idea of how the 
coastal range swept back into the val- 
ley to the east when the openings be- 
tween the clouds became narrower 
and narrower. This didn’t alarm us, 
since we figured that in a few minutes 
we would be over more broken clouds. 
But instead everything closed in be- 
low us. Still we were not alarmed and 
only remarked about the beauty of 
the sky and the clouds below shining 
brilliantly in the midday tropical sun. 
We flew on, generally northward. 

And now I began wondering if my 
gas would hold out until I found an 
opening. I wasn’t quite sure just what 
direction I had been flying, whether 
northeast or northwest. I had pumped 
all of the gas from the auxiliary tank 
and had been skimming along above 
the solid mass of clouds for almost 


two hours. 


Those clouds were absorbing heat 
from a very hot sun and when we 
came near them, we felt terrific strains 
put on our plane by the sudden up 
and down drafts. We scanned the 
horizon for a spot. of land—a dark 
place that might signify a hole down 
through to the good old earth, but in 
vain. 

Of course we had no blind-flying in- 
struments nor had I any blind-flying 
experience. My friend didn’t even 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Just ask the airlines 


More four-engine passenger airliners—fly- Isn’t this unparalleled popularity the 
ing in or to the United States today on _ strongest proof that veteran operators have 
both domestic and foreign lines — are found Goodyear landing gear equipment 
equipped with Goodyear airplane tires, to be far superior on every count in the 
wheels and brakesthanwith any otherkind! most exacting service known to aviation? 







For engineering data, write: Goodyear Aviation Products 
Division, Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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HUMAN FACTORS IN AIR TRANSPORT DE- 
SIGN, by Ross A. McFarland; published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., in 1946. 670 pages. 
Price $6. 

Your reviewer can recall, with no seri- 
ous straining, when it was the pert cus- 
tom of aircraft'designers to put down 
their slip-sticks, fire up a smoke, lean 
back and say, “Well, it’s finished.. Did we 
forget anything? Oh, the pilot—Now 
where in hell will we stick the pilot?” 
Fecently someone bumped into a new 
idea: Lo, the airplane is a tool, and like 
other tools has the purpose of extending 
the faculties of the man who operates it. 
The tool (and the job) must fit the man. 
£ince this concept is both a practical and 
an obvious one, engineers are agog. Your 
reviewer cannot qualify as an aireraft de- 
signer but he can as the “human factor,” 
having been one for some 30 years. From 
my point of view the ideas in this book 
are not only good, they are vital. 

The title is somewhat misleading. Its 
material will be more useful to operation 
than to design. When you first riffle 
through the book it seems formidable 
indeed, and busy pilots may be repelled. 
But Mr. McFarland attends his subject 
like a hurried masseur; a tweak here, a 
tweak there, a final soul-satisfying slap 
on the fanny, and out you go. 

The author makés no pretense of fully 
covering his field, but I wish he had in- 
cluded some things like the effect of 
small changes in pH (concentration of 
acidity and alkilinity) on the central 
nervous system of the pilots, and the 


THE LIBRARY 


effect of noise upon the emotions and con- 
sequently upon personal performance. 
Since in this country it is the fastidious 
custom for aircraft accidents to be inves- 
tigated by the men who bear responsibil- 
ity for causing them, his sources and data 
in his chapter on the subject are the pur- 
est tripe. But the author does give 
convincing scientific data showing that 
there are vital times when a transport 
pilot has more to do than is possible. 
The book is largely a collection of mat- 
ter already available at various other 
sources. Even so, its information is a 
must for designers but, it seems to me, 
even more so for airline and Government 
air officials. Pilots and flight superin- 


tendents who digest it will have a broader © 


understanding of their profession. It 
would be profitable for the airline heads 
to make the book available. 

Mr. McFarland’s job has just started. 
Better books on the subject will be writ- 
ten, some no doubt by him. 

—Hy SHERIDAN 





JANE'S ALL THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT 1945- 
1946, compiled and edited by Leonard 
Bridgman; published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y., in 1946. 724 
pages, illustrated. Price $19. 

This is the 34th year of this famous 
British publication. The 1945-1946 issue, 
although it was available in England in 
February, 1946, was issued in December 
by its American publishers. No explana- 
tion for the 10-month lapse is given. 

The American edition continues to look 
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like a bad copy of the original. Appar- 
ently the finished book is microfilmed in 
England and the American edition then 
is produced from the film copy. In any 
event, the reproduction job is bad, partic- 
ularly in view of the book’s high price. 
The contents of this issue are, as usual, 
the best available anywhere. Mr. Bridg- 
man knows the aviation business and has 
done an excellent job of compiling the 
mountains of data on the hundreds of 
types of aircraft manufactured through 
the world. The American section is very 
complete and thorough, but—like the rest 
of the book—is dated. Coming months 
late as it has, the American edition should 
logically be expected to list a number of 
new American aircraft that are not in- 
cluded in the present volume. Quite a 
bit can happen in aviation in 10 months. 
The prospective purchaser should try 
to buy a copy of the original British edi- 
tion before buying this expensive Ameri- 
can copy. But if he is willing to overlook 
the blotched photographs, and feels that 
the information and data contained in the 
book will offset the poor pictures, then 
the American edition is a good buy. 
—Max KARANT 





AIRPORTS: DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
MANAGEMENT, by Horace K. Glidden, 
Hervey F. Law, and John E. Cowles; pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y., in 1946. 600 
pages. Price $7. 

Here is a comprehensive text and 
reference book compiled by three experts 
in the field of airport construction and 
management. Horace K. Glidden, east- 
ern editor of Roads and Streets magazine, 
was formerly assistant superintendent of 
airways of the CAA’s first region in New 
York. Hervey F. Law is the manager ot 
Washington National Airport and John 
E. Cowles is chief of the airport design 
unit; first region, CAA. Combining their 
specialized knowledge and long practical 
experience, these three have produced a 
book which every city, county or state 
engineer should own. Several colleges 
already use it as a textbook for classes 
in airport construction and management. 

Out of Law’s experience in managing 
the profitable Washington National Air- 
port comes a complete treatment on in- 
creasing airport income, and a detailed 
outline of duties of airport employees. 

The legal aspects of obstructions near 
an airport, and the practical methods of 
marking or removing them are treated 
by men whose workaday lives have been 
harried by this problem for years. 

There are no arbitrary standards set 
up. The engineer is told that runway 
stresses for landing, parking, revving up 
engines and braking, still are unknown 
quantities. But low maintenance costs, 
the authors assert, are more important 
than low initial construction costs. 

The engineer, say the authors, must be 
as close to public feeling on the location, 
design and operation of an_ airport as 
any of the city fathers. He may even 
have to become the advocate of the air- 
port by voice and writing, concerning 
himself with other than its physical 
aspects. —CHARLES E. PLANCK 
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Open a roll of FLIGHTEX and you 
open the door to superior airplane 
fabric. No wonder each year more 
manufacturers buy more FLIGHTEX 
than any other airplane fabric. 


* 


World's Premier Maden Fabric FLIGHTEX. EREABRIC 


LIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. « 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of Fabric and Tapes For the Aircraft Industry 
Export Representative—Aviquipo, Inc. 25 Beaver St.. N. Y. Cable Address—''Aviquipo” 
RESALE DISTRIBUTORS 

AERONAUTICAL TRADING CO, Jamaica, N. Y. @ AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT INC, Mineola, N. Y. @ WEST AIR 
INC, AVIATION SUPPLY, Salt Lake City, Utah @ AVIATION SUPPLY CORP, Hapeville, Ga, Orlando, Fila, Coral 
Gables, Fla, Charlotte, N C, Nashville, Tenn. @ BOB TRADER-AERO SUPPLY, Pittsburgh, Pa. @ BUFFALO AERO- 
NAUTICAL Corp, Buffalo, N. Y. @ GENERAL AIRCRAFT SUPPLY Corp, Detroit, Mich @ GENERAL AIRMOTIVE 
CORP, Cleveland, O: @ HOOVEN CO, Washington, D. C. @ INTER CITY AVIATION, INC, East Boston, Mass @ KARL 
ORT, ‘York, Pa. @ LEAVENS BROS. AIR SERVICE LTD, Toronto, Can @ MARSH & FRANKLIN, Phoenix, Ariz @ W. B. 
MATTHEWS CO, Aircraft Div, San Antonio, Tex @ MUNCIE AVIATION CORP, Muncie, Ind @ PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE, 
Burbank, Cal, Oakland, Cal, ‘San Di Cal, Fresno, Cal, Kansas City, Mo, ‘Seattle, “Wash, Anchorage, Alaska e 
PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC; Winsto ~~ ng NCe "SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP, Chicago, il, Columbus, O, Denver, 
Colo, Omaha, Neb @ SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO, Dallas, Tex @ SUPPLY DIVISION, Inc, Robertson, Mo, Mem- 
phis, Tenn @ THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY CO, ‘Wich ita, Kan, Oklahoma City, Okla @ VAN DUSEN AIRCRAFT 
SUPPLIES, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
is a service organization for the private 
pilot or aircraft owner. AOPA'’s full time 
staff is devoted to helping the individual 
pilot. Its aim is: ‘To make flying more use- 
ful, less expensive, safer and more fun.” 

Headquarters are: 1319 F Street N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. Mmbers also receive 
a special ‘‘AOPA” edition of FLYING, news- 
letters and confidential aviation data. 
Opinions expressed in this column are 
not necessarily those of FLYING Magazine. 











ACCIDENT CAUSES 


OPA-CAB’s first monthly survey. of 
A lightplane accident causes finds an 

old stand-by leading all other rea- 
sons. Slow, low’ flying, the CAB reports, 
is Pilot Enemy No. 1 in accident reports 
most recently received. 

With all returns not yet compiled, in- 
dications are that most frequent causes 
of accidents as a result of low, slow 
flying are the three factors which in- 
evitably increase stall speeds. Pin ’em in 
your hat to avoid having them appear in 
your obituary: 

BankKING—The higher the angle, the 
higher the stall speed. 

Warm AiR—Stall speed rises with tem- 
perature. 

IncREASED Loap—The heavier the load, 
the higher the stall speed. 


Most careless pilots would have sur- 
vived the crashes reported to CAB if 
they had had a couple hundred more 
feet altitude, the survey shows. 


BUILT-IN SAFETY 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is backing up AOPA’s “built-in” safety 
drive by informing all regional admin- 
istrators of findings made by Crash In- 
jury Research under the direction of 
Hugh DeHaven of Cornell University, 
conducting the research with funds 
which are partially supplied by the 
association. 

The DeHaven unit has reported that 
poor design is the chief cause of other- 
wise survivable fatalities. 

Other death-dealing items a wise pilot 
should watch for, according to CAA’s 
complete summary of the DeHaven find- 
ings, are: 

Solid objects, knobs and sharp edges, 
within striking range of the head. 

Strong, unyielding instrument panels, 
especially with structural braces close 
behind them. 

Front seats with backs having solid 
tubing back-rests. 

Weak safety belts or strong belts not 
firmly attached to stout structural mem- 
bers. Shoulder belts are recommended, 
firmly attached. 

Weak control wheels. Many break and 
form virtual spears. 

Affirmatively, AOPA can report recent 





experiments by the United States Rub- 
ber Company with a_half-inch-thick 
sponge rubber which should prove a 
boon to making cockpits as near crash- 
safe as is humanly possible. An egg 
dropped on the material from 10 feet 
will not break and if an inch-and-a-half 
pad is used, the egg will not break in a 
drop from an altitude of 150 feet. 


SOLOED AT 53 


He may not be AOPA’S oldest member 
but he is one of the Association’s most 
enthusiastic flyers—Edwin W. Maphis, 
AOPA 28231, of Charlottesville, Va., (pic- 
tured below). At 53, Mr. Maphis made 
news by soloing recenfly after 15 years 
of effort to get enough time to learn to 
fly. He has had the flying bug since 
1932, when he was invited by University 
of Virginia students to join their flying 
club. Helping him keep his hand in 
since has been his son, Charles, for 10 
years an employee of Bellanca; a second 
son, George, instructor at Philadelphia’s 
Boulevard Airport, and a daughter, Caro- 
line, who was stationed at air bases 





Edwin A. Maphis, 53, AOPA 28231, soloed 
after trying 15 years to get enough time. 


throughout the war. The father did his 
share by putting off flight training and 
putting in a considerable amount of over- 
time work at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 


PLANE FACTS 


That AOPA’s winter campaign will 
bear fruit toward getting manufacturers 
to abandon their “to-hell-with-the-cus- 
tomer” attitude in planning designs and 
sales is indicated by several straws com- 
ing down the 1947 spring wind. 

Spring and summer sales will see a re- 
turn to the competitive market and 





scores of better buys in the lightplane 
field, reveals a survey just completed by 
J. B. Hartranft, Jr.. AOPA general man- 
ager. 

The Beech Bonanza, Republic’s Seabee 
and Erco’s Ercoupe will be among those 
leading the procession of planes aimed 
at pleasing the pilot rather than the 
manufacturer, the survey indicates. 

A buyer’s strike, of which Mr. Hart- 
ranft warned the industry as early as 
last fall, resulted in a marked sales de- 
cline during the winter and, it is be- 
lieved, helped lead to stringent revisions 
in designs and more acceptable pricing. 
Only two companies, the survey shows, 
still boasted high production and good 
backlogs at winter’s end. These were 
Piper and Aeronca. 

Mr. Hartranft predicted a good sales 
year in the lightplane market if the 
present trend toward business-like mer- 
chandising continues. 


IMPROVEMENTS 

A number of improvements and one 
new plane were uncovered in the survey. 

The new plane is The Streak, manu- 
factured by Aeroflight Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, powered by a Continental 85-h.p. 
engine, with fuel injection. It has an 
estimated cruising speed of 150 m.p.h., 
operates on automobile gasoline, is low- 
winged with a bubble canopy, and may 
become a rival to Aeronca, Taylorcraft 
and Piper trainers. 

Continentals figured elsewhere in the 
survey—technicians on the engine advise 
that it is not practical to convert existing 
standard engines to fuel injection be- 
cause too much engineering is required, 
including new baffling and cowling in the 
majority of cases. 

It was also learned that the Beech 
controllable-pitch propeller has been 
certificated for use on the Ercoupe’s 
taper-shaft engines. Tests show that with 
the new prop the plane picks up 16 
m.p.h., or 3,200 extra miles on a 200-hour 
year. 

How to get the most out of the Beech 
propeller can be determined as the re- 
sult of the tests. Advice is to level off in 
cruising attitude and with full throttle 
turn the propeller to high pitch (full low 
r.p.m.). Follow this by throttle adjust- 
ment returning the r.p.m. to 2,000, then 
back off on the pitch control to a lower 
pitch (higher r.p.m.) until the engine is 
running 2,250 or 2,275. No figures on the 
endurance qualities of the Beech prop 
were available at this writing. 


CANADIAN BITE 

AOPA’s investigation of price and 
service abuses has resulted in a detailed 
report from Canada, where exorbitant 
charges are the rule at most airports 
owing to the fact that they are con- 
trolled by the Department of Transpor- 
tation, the Canadian federal agency su- 
pervising flying activities. 

Estimates show that in a year the 
owner of a Piper Cub hangared at a DOT 
field pays out $791.44, not including the 
cost of maintenance or operation of the 
aircraft, gas, oil, service, insurance, de- 
preciation, and overhauls. Landing fees 
alone total $156! END 
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World’s fastest light ship for its horsepower, new Culver Model “V” features exclusive “Simpli-fly” controls! 








@ Culver’s experience as sole supplier of radio-con- 
trolled planes for the Army and Navy makes their new 
Model “V”’ a stand-out among today’s personal planes. 


Similarly, Socony-Vacuum’s wide experience with 
all aircraft lubrication problems assures top protection 
for every plane part. As Culver says, ““We protect per- 


Uses and Endorses formance of the Model ‘V’ with Socony-Vacuum Aviation 


Products . . . endorse them for every flight need.” 
Protect your plane with special Socony-Vacuum 


Socony-Vacuum aviation greases, instrument and hydraulic oils! And for 


finest engine performance, try famous Mobiloil Aero... 
Mobilgas Aircraft for Flying Horsepower! 


e oe i 4 
Aviation Products! oc: seine. reer om OBS am cor 


TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM — MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T. — NBC 
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Need a tire—compass—engine parts perhaps? One of the 
many WAA Approved Distributors can probably supply 
your requirements right out of stock! How? Because all 
distributors selling government-owned surplus aircraft 
components now have large inventories at your disposal. 
Prices are right too—far below the original cost. 

Why not fill out the coupon and have this list of Approved 
Distributors handy? There is no cost or obligation on your 
part—just send in the coupon. If it is more convenient, the 


WAA Aircraft Components Sales Centers are at your service. 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR Il are invited to obtain 
certification at the nearest WAA Certification 
Office serving their area and to submit orders to 
War Assets Administration or its agents. Quanti- 
ties of all merchandise are reserved to fulfill the 
needs of priority claimants. 































AR Asser; ApMINISTRATION 


National Aircraft Components Sales 
Center, 6200 Riverside Drive (Mu- 
nicipal Airport) Cleveland 32, Ohio. 


Western Aircraft Components Sales 
Center, 190th Street & Normandie 
Ave. (Alcoa Plant) Torrance, Calif. 


Office of Aircraft Disposal 
425 Second Street N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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. SET TO SERVE 
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The WAA Distributor’s establishment pic- 
tured here is typical of the modern, well- 
equipped plants now ready to serve you. 


War Assets Administration— 
@ government agency 
for the disposal of surplus property. 








Revolution in 
Maintenance 


(Continued from page 27) 


member, because many of them are re- 
placed or repaired during the progressive 
work period instead of only at the nor- 
mal major overhaul period. 

The NATS system sets forth definite 
work to be done on each series of 
elapsed hours. The schedule is followed 
strictly according to chartered instruc- 
tions, much as a service station operator 
follows a chart in greasing a car. Thus 
the work is spread more evenly and an 
amazing number of manhours per air- 
craft is saved. 

By: following this plan, relatively little 
major work is necessary when the plane 
is pulled off the operations schedule and 
placed in overhaul for the fourth engine 
change. It is back in service much sooner 
than if it went through periodic major 
overhauls. 

A comparison of the time required in 
manhours on a plane in the 3,600-hour 
cycle under a commercial maintenance 
firm’s major overhaul system, and the 
NATS progressive maintenance system, 
was compiled by ComNATS. It showed: 


Commercial Firm 


Manhours 
requirec 
First engine change..........ccccees 7.979 
Rael lillie PS Pe a es 16,589 
an EAS Ae ete 10,123 
Fourth (or major overhaul) 24,253 
WE Kccte ed decheneupehauae plese 
NATS maintenance squadron 
Manhours 
required 
DIGS GNGIMS CRANKS... isscccicccecves 7.684 
Second De aie oud gids. aeae armada 12,061 
Core ee 9,860 
ae “ £«© .. sheserdcvenmeemenn 11,462 
PEE. eitdcuviaes Sonrueretaeeeen 41,067 


ComNATS points out that the com- 
parison should not be considered too 
exact because of several factors. One is 
that the figures don’t cover sufficient 
time to enable a comparison on one or 
two planes which were in bad shape, 
against a couple of planes which were 
in relatively good shape when they went 
into the shops. 

Conversely, the figures for NATS 
should be improved in the future due 
to completion of planned facilities and 
general improvement in parts supply. 

Nevertheless, the difference of 17,877 
manhours saved by the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service maintenance squadron over 
the civilian contractor means a savings 
of many thousands of dollars to any com- 
mercial carrier—even if the figures have 
to be corrected downward by many hun- 
dred manhours. 

Progressive maintenance tends to even 
out the overhaul curve of manhours 
used. “Not only that,” says Admiral 
Reeves, “but progressive maintenance 
permits us to accumulate definite infor- 
mation as to exactly what operations 
need to be done, and how often. The 


result is bound to be the elimination of 
unnecessary operations and prevention of 
others by catching them before 
become serious items of repair.” 
He believes that a reduction of 15,000 
manhours per plane can be realized for 


they 
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NATS Skymasters under the new pro- 
gressive maintenance program. And he 
declares that this estimate is “conserva- 
tive.” 

Assume the rate of pay is $1.50 per 
man-hour. A savings of $22,500 per plane 
results in the 3,600-hour cycle! 

This savings goes even higher when 
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YEARS AGO 


ROM the March, 1932, issue of this 
magazine: 

An unique antiaircraft searchlight 
was tested in England. Its beam formed 
a hollow grid which not only sighted 
enemy aircraft but also determined 
height, speed and direction of flight. 

Latest tandem-type plane, the Cape- 
lis, had six wing motors. These were 
mounted on universal joints so that 
the: propellers could be pointed up, “to 
give additional lift.” 

A ground catapult for launching sea- 
planes was being tested in Germany. 

The new and unorthodox Pterodactyl 
Mark IV was tailless and had peculiar 
bird-like wings. A three-place cabin 
craft, it was powered by a 120-h.p. in- 
verted, air-cooled engine placed in the 
rear of the cabin. Top speed was said 
to be around 110 m.p.h. 

Fourteen new Vought Corsairs 
equipped with Hornet engines were 
delivered to the U. S. Navy. They were 

3 m.p.h. faster than the planes they 
replaced. 

England’s new Camden autogiro 
proved in tests that it could match the 
speed of conventional planes despite its 
formidable superstructure. It was 
equipped with three rotor blades, con- 
sidered an improvement over the usual 
four. Its narrow fuselage provided 
cabin space for two persons seated tan- 
dem-fashion. 

The world’s largest vertical wind tun- 
nel was being built by the Guggenheim 
Airship Research Institute in Akron. 
Constructed of sheet metal in the shape 
of a letter C, the tunnel was 60 feet 
long and had a motor capable. of creat- 
ing a wind velocity of 125 m.p.h. 

Britain’s air university at Hamble 
had a special course in night flying. 
Pilots who took the course were re- 
quired to have logged at least 95 hours 
solo. They received instruction in dusk 
landings, night landings with ground 
flares, and night landings with wing-tip 
flares only. After completing these 
maneuvers, pilots were required to 
make a cross-country flight in darkness. 











it is considered that the plane’s time 
on the ground is shortened and that it 
is ready sooner for flight schedules. 

This was a big trouble in the old 
major overhaul procedure; planes were 
held up too long. A complete change 
of engines was made at about 900 hours. 
Usually a number of maintenance op- 
erations were performed during each of 
the first three engine changes. The total 
time for each change for R5Ds was from 
4,000 to 6,000 manhours. 

At the fourth engine change, or 3,600 
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hours, the plane was given a major over- 
haul—practically stripped down and re- 
built. Time required ran from 25,000 to 
30,000 manhours. 

These four engine changes rounded 
out a cycle in maintenance and at the 
end of the fourth change the plane was 
in the same condition as at the first. 

Disadvantages of this system were 
(1) an unequal workload was created, 
(2) an excessive number of manhours 
was required and (3) there was a long 
lapse of time before the plane could get 
back into the air. In most cases, just to 
be on the safe side, a number of major 
repairs or replacements were made dur- 
ing the major overhaul period regardless 
of whether they were necessary and re- 
gardless of how long it had been since 
had been done previously. 

The new maintenance system was put 
into actual practice when NATS moved 
to Moffett Field from Oakland (Calif.) 
Naval Air Station a few months back. 

Hangars at Moffett now utilized by 
NATS are those in which Navy blimps 
were previously hangared. Two of these 
vast hangars, measuring 1,086 feet in 
length, 23414 feet across, and standing 
178 feet high, now are headquarters for 
ComNATS and house the maintenance 
squadron. 

Size of the hangars made it practical 
for NATS to institute the progressive 
maintenance plan. It almost resembles 
assembly line maintenance; about the 
only thing lacking is a moving line. 
ComNATS uses a plastic scale model of 
the hangar space, with model shops and 
airplanes properly located to facilitate 
planning and improve work efficiency. 
R5D’s are rolled into the hangar and 
picked up by crews which are furnished 
with charts of work to be done. Every 
operation is chartered out before arrival 
of the plane. 

The NATS program is under three 
major headings: 

SERVICE MAINTENANCE. This includes 
all maintenance performed while the 
plane is in use between the regular 
scheduled 900-hour engine change pe- 
riods. 

Heavy MAINTENANCE. This includes all 
maintenance work performed while the 
plane is undergoing a regular scheduled 
engine change. All heavy maintenance 
projects and bureau changes are made 
at the time the plane is having its old 
engines removed and replaced with over- 
hauled units. 

Non-RovutTine MAINTENANCE. This in- 
cludes certain desired changes on the 
plane, which differ from all other main- 
tenance operations because they are 
made only once, or at request, on each 
plane and are not repetitious. They are 
scheduled during heavy maintenance 
whenever possible. 

To facilitate the planning, scheduling, 
and control of the 94 NATS R5D planes 
involved in the progressive maintenance 
program, all service and heavy mainte- 
nance is broken down into groups of 
work, each of which is given a num- 
bered designation. The instructions give 
a list of the maintenance operations, de- 
tailed descriptions, and the frequency 
with which they should be performed 
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The ARC-10 


yearn never before been an auto- 
matic radio compass so dependable, 
so easy to operate and so light. It puts 


airline performance within the reach 
of all who fly. 


In only 24 pounds, this Lear Automatic 
Radio Compass provides a continuous 
indication of the direction of a radio- 
transmitting station. A war .- proven 
servo drives a revolutionary new loop 
only four inches in diameter. Fre- 
quency coverage from 200 ke. to 1750 
ke. Indication and aural reception are 
simultaneous. A dual model receives 
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two stations at once and gives the pilot 
continuous cross bearings easily read 
as relative, magnetic or true. 


The Lear Automatic Radio Compass 
(ARC-10) sets a new high in reliabil- 
ity, ease of operation and simplicity of 
installation. For an instrument of its 
quality, it sets a new low in price. 


Production is under way and a limited 
number is now available. For full de- 
tails, write LEAR, Incorporated, Avia- 
tion Radio Sales, 110 Ionia Avenue, 


N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


Order from any aviation dealer— 
or specify Lear ARC-10 when you 
order your new personal airplane, 
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according to flying hours. The opera- 
tions squadron assigns the planes to 
maintenance at the times specified. 

A brief summary of service mainte- 
nance, which is broken up into opera- 
tions known as Long, Short, Enroute, 
Preflight, Line Check, Clean and Wax, 
Reweigh, Run-in of engines, and Flight 
test, is: 

Lone Service CHECK, OPERATION No. 1. 
This is now performed between 165-225 
hours of actual flying time but tests 
are being conducted to lengthen it out 
to 200-240 hours. 

Engines, engine accessories, propellers, 
prop accessories, oil, fuel, hydraulic and 
electrical systems are checked, as are the 
heating and ventilating system, while 
nacelles, wings, fuselage, and empennage 
structural inspections are made. Rigging, 
instruments, and radios are tested. 

SHort Service CHECK, OPERATION No. 2. 
This is practically the same as No. 1, 
and is performed at 55-75 hours, but 
tests are being conducted to lengthen 
it out to 70-90 hours. Two such checks 
are made between each Operation No. 1, 
which occurs at about each 240 hours. 

Enroute CHECK, OPERATION No. 3. Per- 
formed every 30 hours at enroute stops, 
and consists of cockpit, crew quarters, 
fuel tank compartment, cabin, hydraulics, 
power plants and nacelles, electrical, 
surfaces and exterior, and landing gear 
inspections. 

First phase of heavy maintenance is 
Operation No. 21, engine change, and is 
performed at the end of each approxi- 
mate 900 hours of flight time. 

As has been stated, all engines are 
changed, propellers are cleaned, in- 
spected and replaced, demountable power 
plant assemblies are removed and re- 
placed with overhauled units, while 
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engine control brackets, pulleys, and 
engine mount brackets are checked for 
condition and security. 

Now come other operations which are 
ordered along with each Operation No. 
21. These include, for instance, Oper- 
ation 41, which pertains to the oil sys- 
tem. Work consists of checking tanks, 
transfer selector valves and lines, con- 
dition of the feathering pump and the 
oil cooler door cylinders and mech- 
anism; checking for leaks, the drain 
valve condition, replacing coolers with 
overhauled units, and checking the fire- 
wall shut-off valve. 

To show progressiveness, Operation 
No. 42 is performed at the second engine 
change, or approximately 1,800 hours, 
and consists of replacing both the oil 
propeller feathering pump, and the oil 
cooler door cylinder. It goes also to 
Operation No. 44, at 3,600 hours, at 
which time the plane may receive a 
complete replacement of its oil system. 

Operation No. 51 pertains to anti-icing 
and deicing equipment, which is tested 
and inspected at 900 hours, but under 
Operation No. 52, at 1,800 hours, the 
entire two units may be replaced, as 
with Operation No. 54, at 3,600 hours. 

Operations Nos. 61, 71, 81, 91, 101, 111, 
121, and 131 deal with oxygen and CO, 
units, electrical, heating, instruments, 
hydraulics, cockpit controls, communi- 
cations, wings, fuselage and empennage 
structural inspection and controls and 
riggings, all of which may result in 
minor to major repairs, or even replace- 
ments, in the 900-hour cycles. 

Operations Nos. 72 and 74 concern the 
various electrical systems and come at 
1,800 and 3,600 hours, respectively, at 
which time several electrical systems 
may be replaced entirely, depending 





RUISING speeds of over 150 m.p.h. 

on an 85-h.p. Continental engine 
are claimed for this two-place tan- 
dem dual- control low-wing plane. 
It is called The Streak by its de- 
signers and builders, Aero-Flight 
Aircraft Corp. of Buffalo, N. Y. Top 
speed is said to be over 170 m.p.h. 
and maximum range to be 700 miles. 
Despite this speed, the Streak stalls 





IT’S A STREAK! 


at only 50 m.p.h. The engine will 
operate on 73 octane automobile- 
type fuel and has fuel injection. 
After CAA certification, the DeLuxe 
Streak is expected to sell for $3,990, 
including constant speed propeller, 
fuel injection, starter, transceiver 
full instrumentation and retractable 
gear. Rate of climb for The Streak 
is estimated at 1,025 f.p.m. 
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upon their conditions. This also is car- 
ried through to Operation No. 75 at 
4,500 hours, which may be further re- 
placement. 

Then the plan continues through to 
such operations as Nos. 36 and 137, 
which are replacement of fuselage fuel 
tanks and fuel emergency shut-off valves 
at 5,400 hours, and complete outer wing 
panel replacements at 6,300 hours. 

Operations Nos. 201, 202, and 203 con- 
cern reweighing, engine run-in and flight 
test, all of which are performed before 
the plane is put back in service. 

From the best available records, al- 
though not considered complete in their 
entirety because of difficulties in cost 
accounting and material flow during the 
war years, another startling comparison 
of cost and time between the NATS 
progressive maintenance program and a 
civilian contractor’s major overhaul sys- 
tem, comes from NATS records: 


First engine change 

Contractor 

Actual labor hours...... 6,840.60 

Direct labor costs!......$9,380.00 

Overhead? 

Materials purchased’....$ 155.65 
Total cost: ..... $16,516.53 
Payable hours‘ 8,107.82 
Cost to Navy $19.041.59 

Second engine change 

Contractor 
Actual labor hours..... 16,435.80 
Direct labor costs......$22,502.74 
Overhead $17,151.89 
Materials purchased....$ 373.12 


$14.4085 


NATS VR-4 
10,515 
$15,773 


Total cost: .....$40,027.75 
Payable hours: .....$19,475.68 
Cost to Navy: ...... $46,314.41 

Third engine change 
Actual labor hours 9,527.10 
Direct labor costs......$12,759.46 
RN ee hic g oe $10,639.88 
Materials purchased....$ 358.51 


Payable Hours: ....$11,114.82 

Cost to Navy: ......$27,891.64 
Fourth engine change 

Actual labor hours..... 20,708.60 

Direct labor costs.... 55S 
Overhead ... : 
Materials purchased.... 1,971.33 
Total cost: ..... $46,479.33 

Payable hours: .....$23,628.08 

Cost to Navy: ......$52,853.26 

1Contractor: Actual labor costs. 
on $1.50 per hour. 

“Contractor: Includes salaries, operating sup- 
plies, taxes, recruitment program Does not in- 
clude utilities or rent. VR-4: The $1.50 per hour 
figure for enlisted men includes overhead such as 
salaries for administration personnel, engine 
build-up, tear down and instruments check. Does 
not include test flight. 

*Contractor: Material purchased by contractor 
for which they were reimbursed on a cost basis. 

‘Contractor: Contractor reimbursed @ $2.55 
per payable hour. The difference between payable 
hours and actual hours is overtime and penalty 
time. 

5Allowance of 25 per cent increase in VR-4 
figures shown above for possible error. 


“NATS is still torking hard to im- 
prove its progressive maintenance sys- 
tem,” says Admiral Reeves. “As expe- 
rience and studies indicate changes they 
will be made. We want to make our sys- 
tem operate at top efficiency and yet 
continually improve the quality of our 
maintenance. This can and will be done 
with no compromise to safety.” 

Under Admiral Reeves’ command, 
planes fly from Argentina to Trinidad, 
across the U.S. and the Pacific Ocean 
to the Philippines, Japan and China. In 
such operations, NATS has impressed 
upon the public that it is one of the 
safest, most economical, and efficient of 
all U. S. airlines—military or civilian. END 


$21,491 
VR-4: Based 
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BEECHCRAFT GIVES PERFECT 


FREE BOOKLET FOR MECHANICS 


“"PLEXIGLAS Methods of Installation” 
shows how to mount PLEXIGLAS 
correctly, includes valuable do's 
and dont's, Write for a copy today. 
In foreign countries available only 
through branch offices and sales 
agents. 
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It’s better vision you want in your plane! 


As any pilot knows, good visibility is- 
a must. That’s why Beechcraft makes 
sure their new planes have the best 
by specifying Prexicuas on their 
“Bonanza.” That’s why’ most leading 
plane manufacturers today include 
PLExIGLAs enclosures as standard 
equipment. And that’s why, also, 


many private plane owners are making 
necessary windshield and window re- 
placement with PLexicias. 

Is replacement with PLexicLas 


difficult? Quite to the contrary, it’s 
extremely simple for you or your me- 
chanic. Supplied in sheets, PLexicias 


is easily cut into the shapes you want, 


easily mounted on your plane. In a 
jiffy you'll have the optical clarity, 
lasting transparency and strength of 
PLEXIGLAS, 

Look for PLexictas in the plane you 
buy; install Prexicias in the plane 
you own. We'll be glad to give you 
detailed information. 


PLEXIGLAS is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Only Rohm & Haas Makes Plexiglas 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


= . 


a, 


Acrylic Plastic Sheets and Molding Powders 


& HAAS COMPANY 


PA. 
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Uncle Sam ‘Discovers’ 


the Rocket 


(Continued from page 28) 


significant. For thousands of German 
pilots have flown hundreds of rocket 
planes in and out of combat. The Ger- 
mans designed not one type of rocket 
aircraft but several, and they took the 
lead in applying rocket power to such 
revolutionary robot weapons as V-2. 

In 1938 they designed the rocket- 
propelled Me-163, tested a model in a 
wind tunnel that year, started con- 
struction in December, 1941, and com- 
pleted the first prototype in less than six 
months. Hundreds of these little inter- 
ceptors saw combat. The C version had a 
top speed of 590 m.p.h. and a final design 
had a calculated 620 m.p.h. although the 
war cut off production before the latter 
could fly. 

The case with V-2 is reasonably par- 
allel. Preliminary calculations began as 
early as 1938 after several years of prior 
experimentation. Detailed design was 
started in 1940 and the first successful 
flights were made in the fall of 1942. 
When they had finished, the Germans 
had a_ revolutionary rocket-propelled 
missile with a 300-mile range and a 
maximum speed of 3,000 m.p.h. At its 
top speed, the rocket motor developed 
about 500,000 horsepower for a little 
longer than one minute. 

The European war had been over 20 
months as this was written. The Bell 
XS-1 had just flown and several other 
rocket aircraft were in various stages of 
design and production. Yet we had no 
thoroughly flight-tested rocket aircraft 
and no rocket weapon whatsoever which 
compared with the German V-2—except, 
of course, the numbers of V-2’s which 
we captured in Germany after the war. 
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It has become the fashion in this 
country, and one which seems to be en- 
couraged by Army and Navy public rela- 
tions departments, to deprecate all for- 
eign achievements as patently inferior to 
our own. 

The Me-163, we are told, is unimpor- 
tant because it was not a supersonic 
plane, whereas the Bell XS-1 is designed 
for (though it has not yet flown at) 
supersonic speeds. 

As for V-2, why the Germans couldn’t 
have been so smart after all because we 
have been able to make it perform better 
than they did. 

We are in danger of believing these 
bedtime stories. If we were so far ad- 
vanced in rocket and supersonic research 
we would not have had to import 270 
German research engineers and techni- 
cians into this country to tell our own 
experts how to do it. At White Sands 
Proving Ground, in New Mexico, the 
V-2 experiments which we boast have 
set new altitude records, are run not 
by American but by German technicians. 
One of the top German researchers here 
is Dr. Alexander Lippisch, who designed 
the Me-163. The number of German 
technicians in the United States will soon 
be increased to 1,000. 

It has even been reported that the Ger- 
man scientists at Wright Field are lone- 
some—because they don’t have anyone 
who understands what they’re talking 
about—not because they are talking in 
German but because they are talking an 
advanced language of supersonics and 
rocketry. 

Lieut. Col. Carl E. Reichert of the 
aircraft laboratory, Air Material Com- 
mand, speaking before the Annual con- 
vention of the American Rocket Society 
in New York last December, made a 
significant statement concerning the state 
of much of our research. Referring to 
design studies with the propulsive units 
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"How long have you been flying jets?" 
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at the wing tips, Colonel Reichert says, 
“they look quite promising on unswept 
wings but from German data they cannot 
be tolerated on a swept wing.” What is 
plain from this is that there is no 
American data on the subject. 

The reasons why are no mystery. Prior 
to the war neither the Army nor the 
Navy took any interest in rocket motor 
development, either to propel aimed mis- 
siles such as the bazooka rockets, guided 
missiles such as V-2, or aircraft such as 
the XS-1. If you had mentioned rockets 
in the sacred corridors of Washington in 
1939 you would have been an object of 
pity—or worse. 

Years ago the Army turned down re- 
search on the pulse jet duct engine 
such as powers the German V-l. No 
agency in this country was working on 
jet propulsion of any kind—rocket, ram 
jet or turbo-jet—including NACA, which 
is charged with responsibility for aircraft 
and engine research. 

We have heard all our lives that 
Americans are the great scientific pi- 
oneers and other countries the great 
copyists. There is supposed to be some- 
thing in the air of our country and the 
fiber of our people which just naturally 
breeds fearless and unorthodox exper- 
imentation. 

If you went to school in the 1920’s as 
I did, you heard a different story about 
the Germans. Patient, thorough, an un- 
imaginative plodder—there was your 
typical German. The other countries (but 
mostly America) made the big dis- 
coveries and the Germans only copied 
and in some cases improved upon them. 
No one expected the German to do 
original thinking, he wasn’t built for it. 

Apparently we have been suffering 
from arteriosclerosis of the imagination. 
It was the Germans and not the Amer- 
icans who made the outstanding contri- 
butions to rocketry. It was the British 
Frank Whittle and not the Germans who 
invented the turbo-jet engine. 

The reasons why seem to number at 
least three. First, the armed services of 
this country have resolutely resisted 
revolutionary innovations. Secondly, 
Americans themselves have not been 
research-minded. They and not the Ger- 
mans have tended to apply research 
practically— and mainly in those in- 
stances where it has been profitable in a 
monetary sense, or where monetary 
profits seemed at least possible. Third, 
this general outlook has necessarily been 
reflected in the outlook of Congress, which 
has refused to make substantial research 
appropriations in the past and is only 
now beginning to realize the dangers of 
such a policy. 

If you will permit a contradiction, it 
was neither the Germans nor the Amer- 
icans who did the first basic research on 
rockets but a lone American, Dr. Robert 
Hutchings Goddard, who died in 1945 
after 30 years of rocket investigations. 

Dr. Goddard was a Clark University 
physicist who used his personal funds 
and several slender grants from the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Daniel and 
Florence Guggenheim Foundation and 
others to do research in rockets. 

In January, 1920, the Smithsonian In- 
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™. Carefree flight in supreme safety is yours in the new Funk B. Engineered 
ri- stability in the Funk is the reason behind Funk’s extremely good safety 
ho record. That means: no stalls at Jower-than-normal flying speeds; landings 
* at speeds as low as 37 MPH unaffected by gusty winds; no accidental spins; 
ed a feeling of easy security in the air. On the ground, too, Funk is safe due 
mn to its low center of gravity. That means no more runway troubles, for Funk 


‘ch hugs the ground through fast turns and cross-winds. 


YOUR FUNK IS COMPLETE FUNK FACTS 

an There are no extras to buy, for Funk standard equipment includes: Starter and Model, Funk B-85 C (85 HP Con- 
ich Generator, Illuminated Instrument Panel, Dome Light, Radio, Landing Lights, tinental engine) ; two-place, side-by- 
aly Wheel Pants, Steerable Tail Wheel, Dual Hydraulic Brakes, a Baggage Compart- side; Wing-Span, 35 ft.; Fuselage 
ment of Approx. Ten Cu. Ft., 2-way Cabin Heater for heating or cooling, Wool length 20 ft. 1 in.; Take-off, 350 


Upholstery, and Floor Rug. ft.; Fuel consumption, 5 gal. per hr. 


on GREATER COMFORT, TOO, IN THE LARGER MORE LUXURIOUS CABIN OF THE NEW 1947 FUNK B 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE FUNK 
AND FLYING THE FUNK, WRITE DEPT. F-122 
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stitution issued a 69-page (plus plates) 
paper-bound pamphlet called “A Method 
of Reaching Extreme Altitudes,” which 
set forth Dr. Goddard’s basic calcula- 
tions. This paper attracted wide atten- 
tion in this country and in Europe. Al- 
fred Africano, Curtiss-Wright research 
engineer, credits Dr. Goddard with writ- 
ing the fundamental equation by which 
rocket performance can be determined. 
“Given certain data now known, the 
equation could have been used nearly 
30 years ago to predict the V-2 and other 
developments.” 

Dr. Goddard’s research was so signif- 
icant that his ideas were “copied whole- 
sale” by the Germans in the V-2 projec- 
tile, Africano asserts. It is even reported 
that when American scientific teams 
began quizzing German scientists about 
their rocket work, the puzzled Nazis 
said: “Why do you ask us these ques- 
tions? They have been reported by Dr. 
Robert Goddard of your country, who 
gave us many of our ideas.” Whether 
this story is true, here are some of God- 
dard’s accomplishments: 

1. Wrote the fundamental rocket per- 
formance equation. 

2. Proved that a rocket would work 
better in a vacuum (or in space) than 
in the atmosphere—and that rockets 
worked by reaction, not by the rocket 
gases pushing against the air. 

3. Built and fired the world’s first 
smokeless powder rocket. 

4. Built and fired the world’s first 
liquid-fueled rocket in 1926. 

5. Worked out such vital details of 
liquid-fueled rocket construction as re- 
generative cooling and film cooling 
which are considered basic by today’s 
best rocket builders. 

6. Was granted 62 patents on rockets. 

7. Worked out details on and fired the 
first practical automatically-steered (by 
gyroscopes) rocket. 
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8. During World War I Dr. Goddard 
developed a bazooka-like rocket which 
fired intermittently, something like a 
repeating rifle. He also developed rocket- 
projectiles designed to be fired against 
tanks and military objectives from a 
launching tube. These weapons were 
demonstrated successfully at the Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds November 10, 
1918. The war ended the next day and 
the data on these weapons was forgotten 
in the War Department files. 

And what were the results of these 
accomplishments? In the United States 
virtually nothing except private exper- 
iments by the American Rocket Society 
until the war started. Dr. C. N. Hickman, 
wartime chief of the Rocket Section, 
National Defense Research Committee, 
recently described how he and Dr. God- 
dard made a number of specific proposals 
to develop rockets as a defense measure 
prior to World War II. The armed forces 
were interested in only one of their many 
proposals—a method of accelerating 
armor-piercing bombs to obtain a high 
degree of accuracy. 

The only serious rocket experimenters 
in the United States during the early 
1930s appear to have been Goddard and 
the members of the American Inter- 
planetary Society, later the American 
Rocket Society, which was organized 
March 21, 1930. For some reason there 
was virtually no liaison between the 
two. Goddard apparently kept many of 
his experiments secret, fearing, no doubt, 
sensational news stories which in the 
past had pictured him as an irresponsible 
moon scientist. 

The society’s experiments with liquid- 
fueled rockets started in 1932 and some 
of the top rocket men in the country 
today were early members of the Amer- 
ican Rocket Society. These include 
Africano, Pendray, and John Shesta and 
James H. Wyld of Reaction Motors, Inc., 
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builders of the well-known XS-1 motors. 
Attempts have been made to show that 
Goddard’s work actually was the basis 
for the German advances. It is equally 
likely that the independent research of 
the Germans resulted in much the same 
conclusions as the American researcher 
had reached. The point is, however, that 
the American researches for the most 
part were carried on independently by 
hobbyists out of their own resources. 
They did not result in nor were they 
intended to result in practical war 
weapons. Rocket scientists were gener- 
ally regarded as a queer lot who ex- 
pected to take off for Mars day after 
tomorrow or anyway next year. 

It was different in Germany. 

European interest in rocketry, which 
was virtually non-existent at the end of 
World War I, was stimulated by God- 
dard’s paper and fanned to a flame by 
Herman Oberth’s “By Rocket to Plan- 
etary Space,” published in 1923. James 
H. Wyld of Reaction Motors, Inc., says 
that “this remarkable book developed 
the general mathematical theory of 
rocket projectiles in much greater detail 
than any previous author (including 
Goddard—Ed.), and also presented a 
number of strikingly advanced ideas on 
rocket motor construction.” 

The first results of Oberth’s book were 
Sunday supplement-type articles on the 
rocket-trip-to-Mars vein. Many U. S. 
physicists felt they couldn’t risk their 
reputations with such nonsense. 

Practical accomplishments didn’t show 
up until about 1930. By that year, the 
German Society for Space Travel, which 
had been organized in 1927, began a 
series of tests on various types of liquid- 
fueled rocket motors. The results were 
probably only medium-successful—they 
were a step toward modern motors. 

And then in 1933 the German Army 
took over the experimental work and it 
became a secret military development. 
Activities expanded greatly. In 1934 and 
1935 the first rockets with regenerative 
motors, cooled by their own propellants, 
were built. These were not too successful 
at first and in 1936 a huge new research 
center was set up at Peenemunde on the 
Baltic Sea. This is the rocket center that 
the Russians have taken over since the 
war ended. A full time staff of several 
hundred men was at work on rocket 
development and by 1938 a successful 
motor of over 2,000 pounds thrust had 
been manufactured, known as the A-3. 
The A-4 motor of the V-2 is essentially a 
scaled up model of the A-3. 

James Wyld says that “even at the 
present time, the boldness of the V-2 
project is startling, and it ranks second 
only to the American atomic bomb as 
the most revolutionary military develop- 
ment of World War II. 

“It was necessary to increase the size 
of the previous A-3 motor, already by far 
the largest in the world, by a factor of 
about 20 . . . It was necessary, for exam- 
ple, to work out fuel injectors that would 
properly vaporize and mix no less than 
287 pounds of propellants a second, and to 
burn them efficiently in a combustion 
space only three feet long and three feet 
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The Kollsman Direction Indicator 
...the compass that works with you! - 


oscillation or appreciable overswing — the result of a unique 


The Kollsman Direction Indicator — widely used in private 
planes and in an increasing number of scheduled airline opera- 
tions — is regarded by many pilots as one of the greatest aids 
to the ease, enjoyment and safety of cross-country flying. 

The 360° compass rose dial is similar in appearance to the 
rose on all aviation charts. With the compass pointer continu- 
ally showing the course being flown and the auxiliary “memo” 
pointer set to the course desired, you are given a continuous 
“picture” of your flight. 

The performance of the direct-reading Kollsman Direction 
Indicator is another big reason for its popularity. The pointer 
moves quickly to a new heading and remains “steady,” without 


vane dampener construction which is a special feature of this 
Kollsman unit. 

To the more advanced pilot the Direction Indicator offers 
special advantages. For “approach procedures,” for instance, 
the relationship between other headings and the runway desig- 
nated for landing is instantly apparent. “Reciprocal” headings 
and relationship to other beams can be quickly seen and the 
possibility of error greatly reduced. 

For an illustrated folder giving complete details, write 
Kollsman Instrument Division, Square D Company, 80-08 
45th Avenue, Elmhurst, New York. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 





SQUARE J) COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK 


PRODUCT OF 
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HERE’S WHY 
RAY-BAN QUALITY 


IS IMPORTANT TO Zézce EYES 


& 


Because Ray-Ban, unlike any other . 
sun glass, filters out excess light and 
glare, but transmits most of light use- 
ful for seeing, it gives cool, comfort- 














able glare protection and effortless sharp 
vision. That’s one reason it’s preferred by 
Army, Navy and airline pilots, and by cham- 
pions in many fields. Reason why you should 
insist on genuine Ray-Ban quality. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


You can have Ray-Bans in your own prescription 
—ask your optometrist, ophthalmologist or optician. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


oan" 
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ate. 

SUN GLASSES 





AMAZING NEW 
purse size RADIO! 


Purse Size 


SMALL AS A PACK OF CIGA- 
RETTES! Weighs only a few 
ounces—Beautiful black cnrome 
plastic case. Jses n 

born crystal diode, 
dial. No tu 
electric ‘‘plug-ins Us 
receives local broadcasts 
out outside aerial wires, 


GUARANTEED TO PLAY 
when used according to instructions sent 
with each radio! You can use it at home, 
in offices, hotels, in bed, etc.— 
lots of fun—real entertainment! 

SEND ONLY $1.00 (cash, money order, check) and 
. pay postman $2.99 plus deliv- 

ery fees on arrival or send $3.99 for postpaid delivery. 
ith self contained 


cabins, 


ion 
for- 


(All 


eign orders $5.00 U.S. cash.) 
PAKETTE ELECTRIC CO., Dept. F-3, Kearney, Nebraska 








| belts, boots, shoes, 
ers or sent direct for 


BAR-F PRODUCTS 
5646—F Lake Park, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Time and Date at a Glance 










PROTECTS — PRESERVES 


finest leather jackets, upholstery, 


golf bags, luggage, etc. At deal- 


Mail 










gun cases, 


$1.00 p. p. 


UARANTEED 

BELL catenpar WATCH 
No. YQ 382—Day & date change 
automatically. 17 jewels, water- 
proof, shockproof, radium dial- 
honds, stainless steel! back. 
incl. tox & postage.... $49.75 
Orders Filled—FREE Booklet YQ 
BELL WATCH CO.,INC. 

ockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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in diameter, and to keep the chamber 
and nozzle cool in spite of a gas blast 
scouring the walls at a velocity of over a 
mile a second and a temperature of over 
3,000° F.—and all this had to be done in 
a contrivance weighing only a few hun- 
dred pounds.” 

So much for V-2. The Germans went 
on to develop the Me-163, the successful 
rocket-propelled intercepter and a series 
of other designs, one of the most inter- 
of which was the “Natter’ 


in August, 1944, and had a wing span of 
less than 12 feet. Initial rate of climb 
was 37,000 feet per minute—a vertical 
ascent rate of 420 m.p.h.! The power plant 
had a thrust range of 330 to 3,850 pounds. 
The BP-20 had made nearly 20 unmanned 
launchings before war’s end. 

And meanwhile, what was going on in 
the United States? 

The American Rocket Society began 
serious experiments in 1932. The regen- 
erative cooling jacket made its first ap- 
pearance in practice in 1933. The first 
American design to apply regenerative 
cooling to all parts of the motor was 
made by Wyld in 1938, and after further 
tests, Reaction Motors, Inc., was started 
in 1941 by several members of the Amer- 
ican Rocket Society to develop motors of 


| this general type for military applica- 


tions. The first models up to June, 1942, 


| were similar to the original 1938 design 


and developed only 100 pounds thrust. 
With fewer than 20 workers, in one 
year’s time performance had been in- 
creased up to 3,400 pounds thrust by 
May, 1943. It had taken the Germans 
four years, several dozen men and over 


| $1,000,000 to achieve the same thrust (but 


a poorer jet velocity). 

Much recent work is confidential. Data 
has been released on one motor which 
has four cylinders and can deliver a 
thrust varying from 1,000 to over 6,000 
pounds. The motor will develop 12,000 
brake horsepower at 750 m.p.h. and rated 
6,000 pound thrust, and weighs only 210 
pounds. It uses the same propellant as 
V-2—liquid oxygen and alcohol. Besides 
Reaction Motors, Inc., GALCIT and Aero- 
jet Engineering Corporation of Pasadena 
are building regenerative rocket motors. 

Larger U. S. motors are known to have 
been built than any yet announced but 
it is believed that none of them yet ap- 
proach V-2 in thrust. The large number 
of German rocket scientists now working 
in the United States may justify predic- 
tions that before long we will be leading 
the world in rocket developments—at 
least until the Germans go home or until 
Congress decides that we can’t afford to 
spend any more money for research. 

As for the reasons for our own back- 
wardness, there need be no more authori- 
tative statement on the subject than that 
by James Wyld that “ the lack of Ameri- 


| can rocket research has not been due to 


| advance for at least 10 years. 


any inherent lack of technical skill, but 
was caused solely by the prevailing atti- 
tude of ridicule and indifference to the 
whole subject which blocked almost all 
It is true 


| that there has been a very drastic change 


for the better in this respect in the past 
year or so .. . it is about time the public 
should run a fever.” END 
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Boyd L. Ticktin and Jack W. Hunter, Durham, 
North Carolina, have formed the first CAA-ap- 
proved Air Ambulance Service in America. These 
two aggressive Air Force Veterans are presently 
serving the Eastern U. S. from Massachusetts to 
Florida and west to Chicago and St. Louis... . and 
flying with their fleet of white Cessnas are Esso 
Aviation Products! 


Air Ambulance refueling with dependable 
Esso Aviation Gasoline. 
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AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED) 
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BOYD L. TICKTIN JACK W. HUNTER 





Mr. Ticktin, President of Air Ambulance, Inc. writes: 


“We wanted dependability of equipment and supplies. 
To assure that dependability in fuel and lubricants, we 
chose Esso Aviation Products. 

At the home field and elsewhere we rely on Esso Prod- 
ucts and efficient service for our modern flying am- 
bulances. 

Your company has been one of the pioneers and leaders 
in aviation ever since you fueled the first fight by the 
Wright Brothers here in North Carolina in 1903. We, too, 
are aviation pioneers—first with Air Ambulance Service. 
We are glad to have you associated with us in the public 
service we are rendering.” 


TO BE A VALUABLE AID in any aeronautical endeavor is the 
first job of Esso Aviation Products. With constant prod- 
uct quality, never-ending research, and friendly, efficient 
service, the Esso Wings serve American aviation! 
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Fog Factory 
(Continued from page 50) 


tanks of enormous capacity, and then 
brought back into the open—upwind of 
the landing strip. It is believed the 
warmth of this solar-heated water, just a 
few degrees above ground temperature, 
probably will cause the fog in the vicinity 
to evaporate. 

And one of the most promising methods 
to rid airports of fog is a wind-curtain 
plan. Top researchers believe this would 
be the most economical and practical dis- 
persal method but unfortunately they will 
not be able to set up the system until 
funds are made available. 

Under this plan, large heating units will 
be installed underground and hot air 
from them will be shot into the sky at 
terrific force along the entire length of 
the runway. 

The wind curtain would be parallel 
with the runway and at right angles to 
the prevailing wind. The curtain would 
form a barrier to the wind, creating an 
eddy over the runway and maintaining 
the heat over the runway itself to clear 
the deadly fog. 

Similar to the wind curtain is a water 
screen experiment which may be tried, 
this also depends on financing. The plan 
is to project a curtain of water approx- 
imately 100 feet into the air. Water would 
cause the fog particles to coalesce with 
the water screen particles and all would 
fall to the ground. The water curtain 
would be installed on the side of the run- 
way nearest the prevailing wind, thus re- 
moving the fog particles before they reach 
the runway, reducing the amount of heat 
necessary to clear the fog. 

Since the Arcata base was turned into 
a joint Army-Navy-civil experimental 
landing aids base (it was formerly a Navy 
auxiliary air station), the main project 
has been the improvement of FIDO (Fog, 
Intensive Dispersal Of). 

FIDO was set up by Great Britain to 
enable bombing planes to land at fog- 
bound British airports. Gasoline burners, 
fired by torch, were set about a field and 
the generated heat would slowly lift the 
fog. It cost from $4,000 to $5,000 to land 
one plane with FIDO—an extremely ex- 
pensive method but well worth while 
compared with the value of the plane 
saved. 

FIDO was first used by U.S. on July 
25, 1944, at Amchitka in the Aleutians, 
always a dangerous fog center. Just prior 
to dawn, the burners were ignited and the 
fog lifted from zero-zero until the sky be- 
came visible. A Navy Catalina took off 
and landed. The same day an Army Sky- 
train made two successful take-offs and 
landings. 

Success of the Amchitka installation 
indicated a need for additional experi- 
mental work, with emphasis on efficiency 
and economy. A landing aids experi- 


mental program was established, spon- 
sored by the Landing Aids Section, Main- 
tenance Division, Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

The war was still in progress and the 
immediate goal then was the develop- 
ment of equipment suitable for use in the 
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islands north of Japan in case we came 
in that way. 

After war’s end, it was decided that 
work on low visibility landing equipment 
should continue. Arcata was decided 
upon for the joint operation because of 
its site. It sits off a bluff which rises 
abruptly 200 feet above the surf. The 
warm, moist air from the semi-permanent 
eastern Pacific cell of high pressure be- 
comes fog-laden as it moves eastward 
over the cold California current. This 
fog pours over the bluff onto the airfield 
like a thick, viscous mass. 

The problem of dispersing fog is pri- 
marily one of removing fog particles from 
the air over a limited area. With the 
developments of radio glide and localizer 





Hole in fog |,700 feet deep can be 
seen in background above fuel burners 


along runway. Burners are Navy design. 


beams that line the plane up with the 
runway, FIDO needs only to give a ceil- 
ing of 150 to 300 feet. A plane coming in 
on the beam can make a contact landing 
after reaching the end of the runway. 

The thermal method of dispersing fog 
is one of releasing heat into the atmos- 
phere by the combustion of fuel. The 
temperature in the lower layers of atmos- 
phere is sufficiently raised so that the fog 
particles evaporate and become water 
vapor. 

Numerous thermal systems are in- 
stalled at Arcata. These include the Slot 
burner, a British product; a Hades- 
Rapex installation, which has an ex- 
tremely high thermal output; non-glare 
burners designed by the Army Air 
Forces and the newest system, a high- 
pressure unit which burns a low grade 
fuel after it has been atomized. 

All the systems can be controlled by 
one operator with a push-button panel in 
the control tower. This panel permits 
control of the amount of fuel fed to the 
systems and allows ignition of the sys- 
tems from the same panel. 

While the systems are in operation, 
aerologists are busy collecting data. Dur- 
ing each burn, information is obtained 
about the size of the fog particles, the 
amount of free water per unit volume of 
air, the air temperature, dewpoint and 
wind velocity and direction. At regular 
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intervals before, during and after the 
burning operation, the ceiling and visibil- 
ities are taken in the area being cleared. 
In this manner it is determined exactly 
how much clearing is being accomplished. 
On one occasion, fog reaching up to an 
altitude of 3,500 feet was burned through 
to the blue sky over the 6,000-foot run- 
way in five minutes. 

The high-pressure thermal unit was 
constructed to burn a low-grade fuel and 
thus reduce cost. The fuel is atomized 
through a specially-designed nozzle at 
1,750 pounds pressure. 

This system generates twice the amount 
of heat obtained from-other systems. As 
the high pressure fuel is pushed out of 
the atomizers, it is ignited by Calrod 
ignitors. It can be ignited immediately, 
while the other systems need a three to 
five minute preheat period in order to 
vaporize the fuel. 

Cost of the system at any commercial 
airport, completely installed from pump 
house to control tower push-button oper- 
ation for a 6,000 foot runway, is estimated 
at $185,000 by Robert L. Champion, di- 
rector of the base. Cost of operation is 
from $25 to $45 per minute during actual 
burning. 

Each of the systems are tested by the 
Landing Aids Experimental Station pilots 
in this manner: They take off over the 
fog-dispersed runway and fly into the 
soupy weather. Then they make turns on 
instruments and enter the radio high-fre- 
quency, glide-path-localizer system—a 
blind-landing instrument approach sys- 
tem now being adopted by many airlines 
and known technically as SCS-51. As 
they continue to fly the glide path, they 
suddenly break out of the fog to find a 
clear runway in front of them. Then they 
land contact. 

One unusual aspect of these landings is 
that often the plane comes in on a run- 
way that is just as clear as a bell over its 
entire length and for a few hundred feet 
upward, although the personnel in the 
control tower only a short distance away 
are unable to see the runway or the 
plane! 

Taking another tack, Arcata experi- 
menters flight-tested a new landing light 
arrangement late last October which 
guided pilots to the ground from 400 feet 
in zero-zero conditions. 

This system consists of 101 high-intens- 
ity lights which line the full length of the 
runway and extend 3,000 feet southeast 
to funnel planes into the approach. 

Pilots using the system make a routine 
instrument approach until they enter the 
converging lines of approach lights. These 
lights are mounted in gradually descend- 
ing heights and guide the pilot down to- 
ward the runway. The approach lights 
are white. 

When the pilot passes over four yellow 
lights arranged in pairs on either side of 
the runway, he knows it is time to flare 
off and land. He makes his landing in a 
green-lighted area which extends for the 
first fifth of the runway. He can then roll 
along a white-lighted runway until the 
plane stops. 

These lights, which have a high fog 
penetrating quality, have been used in 
landings under fog conditions so thick 
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combines Outstanding Performance with Low 
Price in a modern, all-metal, two place personal 
airplane ... Features effortless flying © extremely 
short take-off and landing ¢ 400 mile range e 
100 plus cruising speed — minimum maintenance 
...An achievement in light aircraft engineering. 


THORP AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


8000 WOODLEY AVENUE VAN NUYS 
CALIFORNIA 
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= Two Services 
Offered 


Standard Airway 
Manual with 
complete sec- 
tions, page size 
Pocket Airway Manval, 


5%” x 
Radio Pro- 
cedure and Approach Charts only, 
page size 34%” x 
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Without obligation, send complete information, including prices. 


STANDARD MANUAL 
BULLETIN T-10 


We hear, 
the more use he 
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Army, 
pilots everywhere. 
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by 


repeatedly, 


in Plan 
Charts. 
DF Facilities. 
proach Charts on every airport equipped with 
radio, U. S. and Canada. 
e Airports without Range Facilities. 
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that “The better the Pilot, 
makes of Airway Manual”. So 
for all facts on this service— 
Navy, leading airlines, private 


Essential data on 54,000 miles of airways. . 
View, Mileage, 
¢ Holding Procedures. 


and Terrain Profile 
e General Radio 
® Radio Procedure and Ap- 


¢ Meteorology Data. 


REGULAR REVISION SERVICE 


keeps every Airway Manual strictly up-to- 
date. Coverage available for any section or 
combination of sections in U.S. and Canada. 


( ) 





: JEPPESEN & COMPANY, Denver 2, Colo. 
I POCKET MANUAL 
a BULLETIN T-10P ) 
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Examine _ this y worm 
Bargain for a Week 


These 14 New 
Aviation Instruction Books 


FREE! 














-covering EVERY subject related to designing, con- ° 
structing, servicing & flying ALL modern aircraft l/, Pri ¢ e! ' 
YOURS for ALMOST °/2 While Supply Lasts! 2500 Pages 

EARN to be an expert in Aviation— Gen J. E. Fechet, Prof. Frank N. M 2400 
qualify for high-pay and rapid pro- Brown, Capt. Holden C. Richardson, Nils illustrations 

motion! This great library gives you sim- Henrik Randers Pehrson, Lieut. Myron db 

ple, authoritative, step-by-step instruc- C. Eddy, H. L. Bender, Martin Berzeley Prepared by 

tion in ALL major branches of aeronau- Prof. Benjamin Ruffner, and many oth- More Than 

tics, by a faculty of world famous flyers, ers! It would cost you hundreds of dollars 

technicians, heads of university engineer- to secure instruction in any residence 25 Top- 

ing departments, industry leaders, etc.— school from such authorities. A single Ranking 

men like Dr. Alexander Klemin, Lt. Col course by one of these experts would cost 

Harold Hartney, Thoburn C. Lyon, Maj. more than the bargain price of this entire set! Experts! 


LIBRARY OF AERONAUTICS 


The vast scope of the library is indicated by the 
following titles: Flying Boats; Aerial Navigation; 
Meteorology; Handbook of Airplane Maintenance 
and Operation; Aircraft and Power Plant Accessory 


Equipment; The Complete Flying Manual; Ele 
ments of Technical Aeronautics; Parachutes; His- 
tory of Aviation; Flight Instruments; Radio in 
Airmanship; Diesel Aviation Engines; Flying by 
Instruments; Superchargers for Aviation. 2400 
photos, drawings, diagrams, maps, tables. Com- 


plete directory of more than 1800 airports. Speci- 
men Sectional Coast Guard Topographic Chart in 
5 Colors. Glossary of Aviation Radio Service 
Terms, Glossary of 233 Meteorological Terms. 2 
Indexes for quick reference. Thousands of these 
sets originally sold in artcraft binding for $37.00; 
a wonderful buy in handsome cloth-binding for 
only $19.80—on easy terms! National .% _ a 
Council, Inc., 37 W. 47th St., New York 19, 
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that pilots were lost on the ground once 
they had pulled their planes off the run- 
way and onto the taxi strips. 

The cost of installing the system at 
Arcata excluding a voltage regulator for 
varying brightness control was $70,000. 

On the agenda of test work at the all- 
weather base are: 

1. Installation of many other approach 
and runway lighting systems, to be used 
mainly during low visibilities present in 
rain. 

2. Evaluation of such materials as mag- 
nesium dust, coal dust, carbon particles, 
etc., in colloidal suspension in all fuels 
for fog dispersals. 

3. Investigation of a method of setting 
up sufficient mechanical turbulence to 
break through the inversion present in 
radiation fogs in order to utilize the heat 
already present in the atmosphere. 

4. A variable capacity dispersal system 
to be tested in an effort to reduce the cost 
of removing fog. 

5. Installation of a GCA (ground con- 
trolled approach) system to compare it 
with other landing aids. 

6. Testing of a microwave localizer and 
glidepath apparatus to evaluate it against 
SCS-51. 

7. Investigation of radar beacons and 
other navigational aids. 

8. Establishment of traffic control pro- 
cedures to determine the minimum safe 
landing intervals with the assistance of 
landing aids. 

9. To test the weathering qualities of 
various aviation equipment. 

10. To determine the water accumula- 
tion resulting from the transfer of avia- 
tion fuels. 

11. To investigate the value of crash 
barriers and fire fighting equipment. 

12. To check advisability of using a 
contrasting surface brightness for the 
runways for small airports and whether 
runways of contrasting brightness would 
aid in seeing them sooner during low 
visibility conditions. 

The word “finance” crops up frequently 
in test work proposals at Arcata. So far 
there is no single department of Govern- 
ment under which the Landing Aids Ex- 
perimental Station is co-ordinated. Con- 
sequently, the Army, Navy, et al., make 
separate appropriations for work they 
wish done individually. 

“When the whole program and the jur- 
isdictional problem are straightened out,” 
says Champion, “we will be able to ac- 
complish much more work in perfecting 
landing aids than is now possible.” 

Meanwhile, any private individual or 
company may have the use of the station 
to try out any invention dealing with 
landing aids. The cost must be borne by 
the experimenter but the field facilities 
are readily made available to him. 

Approval must be given, however, by a 
steering committee made up of 10 mili- 
tary and civilian members all connected 
with the co-sponsoring agencies. 

“Every idea submitted is carefully con- 
sidered and most of them are tested,” de- 
clares Champion. “It takes a lot of ideas 
to find the best solution.” 

And from the best solution will come 
untold benefits to aviation through the 
safety gains for all-weather flying. END 
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Center this map over your own 
home airport—and see if YOUR 
radio will match this reception 
logged by the R-11 Range Receiver 
of a standard A.R.C. Type 11 Com- 
munication System, flying over 
A.R.C."s airport at Boonton, N. J. 

















Experienced pilots will tell you that reception like this—the 
ability to pull in the range signals and weather reports from any 
station within two hours flying—means safety as well as conveni- 


ence in cross-country operations. 


However, many pilots may not yet know how superior the 
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new A.R.C. T-11 VHF Transmitter is for getting your air-to- crystal 


ground communication through. Try it yourself -many CAA 
stations and towers are now guarding the new VHF frequencies 


of 122.1 and 122.5 MC. 


The units of the A.R.C. Type 11 System have been designed 


Transmiss 


to meet the rigid CAA requirements for Approved Type Certifi- feet or 


cation. This means that now, for the first time, radio equipment 
of scheduled-airline performance and dependability has been 
brought within a weight and price range suitable even for light 


aircraft. 


Watch for Announcement of the A.R.C. Type 17 2-Way VHF 
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A.R.C. Type 11 


Aircraft Communication System 


SPECIFICATIONS: 





R-11 RECEIVER 


Frequency Range: 190-550 KC 
Sensitivity: 2 microvolts or better 


Selectivity: 
nance, and 60 db down at 5 KC off resonance 


Reception Distance from Standard Airways 
Range Station: 200 miles under normal conditions 


Signal 30 db down at 3 KC off reso- 


T-11 TRANSMITTER 


Frequency: 122.1 MC and 122.5 MC, or any 5 


controlled frequencies in any 1 MC 


band between 121.5 and 132 MC 
Power Output: 1.1 watts 
Modulation: Over 90% modulation capability 


ion Distance: Over 30 miles at 2000 
higher 


System Weight Installed Under 16 Pounds 


$427 complete 


f.0.b. Boonton 


EQUIPMEN 
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Float Facts 


(Continued from page 40) 


Edo floats to be produced are the model 
1,650s and 2,000s for use on the Cessna 140 
and Piper Supercruiser. The engineering 
approach to cutting float costs has been 
through close attention to detail design— 
elimination of riveted joints and fewer 
parts machined fittings, castings, forgings, 
etc. Where previous floats of this general 
size had approximately 3,325 longitudinal 
rivets, the new ones have only 1,925. 
Since each rivet represents a manufactur- 
ing cost of about five cents, a considerable 
saving results from that simplification 
alone. 

Other manufacturing simplifications 
bring direct production costs down from 
$4.75 to $2.27 per pound, more than off- 
setting increased costs of material and 
labor. 

The aerodynamic effect of floats on the 
handling or performance of an airplane is 
surprisingly slight. The cruising speed on 
most fixed-gear models is reduced about 
five per cent because the floats and their 
struts offer some additional drag over a 
fixed landing gear. For a float installation 
on a retractable gear type plane the dif- 
ference is greater. 

Balance is not seriously affected, since 
the center of gravity of the floats is di- 
rectly below the center of gravity of the 
airplane. The extra weight of the floats 
below the airplane does, however, lower 
the position of the center of gravity about 
10 inches on an average lightplane. This 
lower center of gravity accounts for a 
more solid and stable sensation which the 
floatplane pilot experiences. This change 
improves, if anything, the “feel” of the 
aircraft. 

The addition of floats on most planes 
does reduce the directional stability of the 
plane and for that reason extra fin area 
sometimes is necessary. The float are al- 
most the equivalent of an additional 
fuselage and since the largest part of their 
area is well forward, directional insta- 
bility may result. The problem is handled 
very simply by adding a fin under the 
fuselage where the tail skid usually fits, 


FLYING 
or by the installation of small auxiliary 
fins atop the stabilizer. 

It seems odd to some people that all 
civilian float installations are twin-float 
while standard Navy installation consists 
of one main float with smaller wing-tip 
floats for water stability. For the Navy’s 
purpose, the single-float installation is 
prefererable since all Navy seaplanes 
must be capable of being catapulted. For 
civilian aircraft the arrangement is not as 
satisfactory as the twin-float installation 
for several reasons. Wing-tip floats re- 
quired on the single-float type make 
docking difficult. The “mortality” on 
wing tip floats under civilian use would 
also be too high. In addition the wings 
must be specially stressed to withstand 
loads imposed by the wing tip floats 
should they strike a wave on landing. 
Twin floats are a little easier for taxiing 
and make entrance and exit from the 
cabin simple. For lightplanes without 
starters it is mandatory that the pilot be 
able to stand on the float to spin the pro- 
peller. 

Some pilots ask why amphibious gear is 
not available for light aircraft when tests 
were run with such installation in 1938 on 
a Waco and a 65-h.p. Taylorcraft. Stand- 
ard floats were modified to house two 
retractable main wheels, aft of the step, 
with two skids at each bow to give a 
“quadruped” effect. During the war this 
principle was adapted directly to floats 
for the Army’s L-1 and eventually for the 
Douglas Skytrain. 

The engineering and design problems of 
such floats have already been solved but 
there remain several practical drawbacks, 
soon to be overcome, which make light- 
plane amphibious floats out the question 
this year. The two obstacles are exces- 
sive weight and high cost. On the Taylor- 
craft, the additional weight of floats, 
wheels and retracting mechanisms, came 
out of the useful load of the landplane, 
making it a one-place craft. The installa- 
tion of amphibious floats on the Skytrain 
was justifiable for military exigencies de- 
spite the fact that 2,600 pounds were cut 
from the useful load. ‘ 

However, we are continuing the devel- 
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opment of amphibious floats for light- 
planes, and have a highly successful basic 
design. We feel that the installation of 
amphibious floats on three- or four-place 
aircraft—with the loss of one passenger 
seat—will be possible economically within 
the next year or so. 

An important consideration in amphib- 
ian design is the difference in CAA rate- 
of-climb requirements for landplanes and 
seaplanes. To be approved, a landplane 
(or an amphibian) must climb at a ratio 
of 1 to 12, while a more shallow rate of 
climb of 1 to 15 is permitted for seaplanes. 
This is because seaplane operations are 
invariably conducted on rivers or lakes 
whose size provide “runways” many times 
the length of normal airports. This among 
other reasons permits installation of floats 
on relatively low-powered aircraft with- 
out any seeming loss of performance. As 
soon as the seaplane becomes an am- 
phibian it must meet landplane climb re- 
quirements. Along with the extra weight 
of landing and flotation gear, the more 
stringent climb requirements make addi- 
tional horsepower necessary. For that 
reason the privilege of amphibious char- 
acteristics costs more in the form of addi- 
tional first expense and higher operating 
costs. 

The matter of the extra weight of floats 
and its effect on lightplane payloads has 
not been well understood by the average 
plane owner or pilot. Until the CAR was 
revised recently, the extra weight of floats 
had no bearing on payload since a reduc- 
tion in maneuvering load factors as a sea- 
plane was permitted. This allowed a 
greater gross weight for floatplanes than 
landplanes and it was seldom necessary 
to restrict baggage allowance. 

The innovation of the normal category 
for civilian aircraft has permitted higher 
gross weights for normal cross-country 
use, which results in a relative lessening 
of seaplane payload. Nevertheless, a re- 
spectable baggage and equipment allow- 
ance is still possible. 

Those who fly floatplanes know that the 
water rudder should be retracted for 
take-offs and landings. This procedure 
sometimes seems unnecessary, but there 
are definite reasons for it. On take-off the 
rudder is not needed since the airplane is 
headed into the wind. Also a down rud- 
der bangs up and down and strains the 
fittings at high speeds on rough water 
On landings, the initial contact with the 
water will make the rudder swing up- 
ward with a jolt and cause severe strain 
The present rudder was developed for 
maximum control and efficiency. We 
found it necessary to install it below the 
keel line where it can get a good “bite.” 
Naturally, for tail-in beaching and ma 
neuvering on the ground, the rudder 
must be retractable to prevent damage. 

The square, butt ended stern of the 
float, nautically known as the transom 
seems to be very unstreamlined. In slow 
aircraft the drag is negligible and the flat 
transom makes for simpler construction 
and offers definite hydrodynamic advan- 
tages. At high speeds the floats ride on 
the main step and the transom serves 
as another step. Were the floats stream- 
lined to a point, as in the Navy floats, an 
extra step would have to be built in and, 
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of course, the cost would have to be a great deal higher, 

Anyone who has landed on rough water and experienced 
the jolting and jogging as the floats slap the crests of the 
waves may wonder why some form of shock absorbers can’t 
be incorporated in the struts—or why the front attachments 
of the floats can’t be mounted on the axles of a normal land- 
ing gear. This would not be practical from a number of 
standpoints. For one thing, as the shock absorbers are com- 
pressed, the tread of the landing gear becomes greater. This 
would mean flexible mounting of the rear struts and would 
spread the floats out of line with the path of the plane through 
the water. Other difficulties of similar nature would make 
such a plan impractical. 

These discussions of the various aspects and problems of 
float design and installation indicate that there may be many 
problems involved in owning a floatplane. Our engineering 
solutions have been thoroughly tested and the explanations 
here have been developed to discuss the most important of 
them. The equipment available today for float flying is the 
end result of more than 20 years of development and improve- 
ment. It is tops in efficiency and durability. END 


One Air Law—or 49? 


(Continued from page 35) 





trailer unit having a gross weight load of approximately 60,- 
000 pounds; in New Jersey you will have to shorten your 
equipment to 45 feet; in Pennsylvania you will be required 
to reduce your load by 15,000 pounds. In Illinois you will 
have to reduce your load to 40,000 pounds and your length to 
35 feet. In addition several of the states through which you 
will pass require fees varying from $24 to $250. These fees 
have various names such as registration fee, compensation fee, 
gross weight tax, operation fee, gross receipts tax, and mileage 
tax. As for licenses—have you ever noticed the number of li- 
cense plates which interstate truck operators carry? 

Aviation has had a long head start in the transportation 
field because some far-sighted men in Congress undertook 
Federal legislation long before the states attempted any. 

Under present Federal law the authority to pass safety rules 
and regulations for aviation is vested in one organization. The 
pattern set by that organization in its 1945 revision of air traffic 
rules, pilot standards for private pilots and operating standards 
for private and commercia! pilots and operators, illustrates 
what can be done when aviation has but one organization to 
deal with. The revised rules are simple and comparatively 
free from burden. Further, whatever individual opinions may 
be concerning the wisdom of any particular rule or regulation, 
there is this positive advantage: 

There is but one set of rules, regulations and standards 
which the pilot must meet; one set of safety requirements with 
which the commercial operator must comply. There is but one 
set of airworthiness requirements for the manufacturers. 
Everyone wants uniformity. Everyone wants to have one pilot 
license which is good everywhere; one aircraft license, one set 
of standards, inspection and operation rules to follow. No one 
has suggested that there would be any advantage in having 48 
sets of rules or standards. 

Notwithstanding this unanimity of opinion, state officials 
and Federal officials spend hours and days that add up to 
weeks and months of discussion, arguments, drafting and en- 
deavoring to put legislation on the books of the 48 states to 
duplicate and interfere with Federal legislation and which 
serve merely to add burdens to the pilot, the aircraft owner 
and the operator. So far the only reason given that seems 
to justify this effort has been that unless the states can en- 
force safety rules and regulations, aviation will be retarded 
by the failure to curb careless, reckless and hazardous flying. 

There is some merit in this argument. It cannot be expected 
that with the expansion of flying which has taken place during 
the past 12 months the Federal Government, which has 
had its civil agencies geared for limited wartime activities, 
could have provided the complete coverage necessary for an 
adequate job of enforcing the regulations. Furthermore, there 
is no indication that Congress intends to appropriate sufficient 
funds to do the job and no one has suggested how the Federal 
Government can meet the needs for enforcement under the 
expanded activity without adequate funds. 

The question then is: Can uniformity be maintained; can the 
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=e This is a sign you will see at 
an ever-increasing number of airports 
across the country. Where you see it, 
you'll know that a million-dollar 
inventory in parts and supplies, and the 
country’s finest overhaul and mainten- 
ance facilities, are at your command. 
’Til then, everything you need, 
whether you fly a trainer or a fleet of 
transports, is immediately available at 
the many Pacific Airmotive Major 
Bases, located from Alaska to Mexico. 
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many additional and greatly varied bur- 
dens which lie in the duplication of Fed- 
eral regulations by the states be prevent- 
ed and the states still have an opportunity 
to participate in enforcement when they 
find it necessary? There is every reason 
to believe so. The history of state and 
Federal enforcement makes it difficult to 
understand why there is an endeavor to 
complicate the situation by passing 48 
sets of safety rules and statutes. 

The solution suggested is state enforce- 
ment of Federal rules and regulations. 
Legally, there is no objection to this pro- 
| cedure. The Supreme Court of the United 
| States, as early as 1876, gave a thorough 
review of the problem and pointed out 
that the states and Federal Government 
| were not foreign to each other. The rec- 
| ognition of this authority is found in the 
first legislation passed by Congress in 
1789. 

The solution has been given some con- 
sideration by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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By the use of state enforcement pro- 
cedure, aviation would need only one 
book, one certificate. Rules and regula- 
tions would be uniform everywhere. The 
pilot from Maine would not wonder what 
particular rules or requirements he would 
find in Louisiana. 

Obviously, such a system would require 
co-operation between the states and the 
Federal Government. We are finding in 
every phase of our national life that this 
co-operation is essential. Its effectiveness 
is amply illustrated in other fields of 
which the Department of Agriculture, and 
particularly the Agricultural Extension 
Service, is only one example. 

Aviation knows no boundaries. Pilots 
and pilot organizations must give this 
problem consideration and _ discussion. 
While aviation achieves uniformity of 
rules and standards abroad and makes in- 
ternational flights free from burdensome 
restrictions, can we do any less than this 
here at home? END 





| Lumberman’s Airport 
| (Continued from page 55) 


fathers slapped on record a ruling for- 
bidding establishment of any airport 
within the city limits without the express 
approval of the council. But this legisla- 
tion could not affect the Dwyer’s flying 
because they had been using the airport 
—non-commercially—before the ruling 
was passed. 
However, the legal doings quashed all 
hopes of the Dwyers operating a full- 
| blown commercial airport. At a meeting 
of the city council, Wiley Wright of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
Leo G. Devaney, Director of the Oregon 
State Board of Aeronautics, were instru- 
mental in getting permission for the field 
to be used by transient pilots for take- 
offs, landings, servicing and tie-downs. 
But the council would not permit rentals, 
charter operations and student instruc- 
tion. In other words, no commercial fly- 
ing of any kind. 

There is still more legal and legislative 
work pending and eventually the Dwyers 

















“O.K., so you did land it; let's see you take it off." 


may emerge with a commercial airport. 
Portland wants the airport and even the 
four property owners who originally ob- 
jected have withdrawn their complaints. 

In addition to the strip at the sawmill, 
the Dwyers have had a contractor carve 
out a landing strip 3,600 by 150 feet in the 
woods near their cutting operations. This 
strip, which cost $4,500, is used by the 
Dwyers for their logging business and by 
any private pilot who wishes to land 
there. Both this timber strip and the saw- 
mill strip are used by the U. S. Forestry 
Service for Government planes. 

Flying will pay off, the Dwyers believe. 
They have sold their first plane, a Cub 
Coupe, and purchased a Commonwealth 
Skyranger. Just before Christmas they 
bought a war-surplus Grumman Widgeon. 

These sawmill planes will be put to 
many uses; as transports, ambulances and 
as pleasure vehicles. They save time and 
get places faster and more comfortably 
than can any other means of transporta- 
tion. The Dwyers believe that using the 
airplane in the woods is good business— 
no matter what happens in the city. END 
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What to Eat When 
You Fly 


(Continued from page 31) 


units consists of meals rich in carbohy- 
drates and the more digestible “fats.” 
Milk, cream, butter, eggs, simple salad 
dressings and vegetable oils, olives, avo- 
cados, nuts, whole-milk cheeses; fresh and 
stewed fruits, potatoes, and other root 
vegetables; ice cream, custards, and other 
similar popular desserts; in fact all the 
more digestible foods of high caloric 
value. 

Foods to balance “over-work” of the 
heart and respiratory system consist of 
such mineral-rich foods as green vege- 
tables (where safe), nuts, milk, cheese, 
etc. Fresh green salads are especially 
recommended. It is vitally important, 
however, that such greenstuffs raised in 
the tropics be supervised by the local 
government. Produce obtained through 
domestic markets in non-tropical coun- 
tries is, invariably, quite safe. 

Food to be avoided includes under- 
cooked food of any kind, and highly- 
spiced or “gamey” foods. Fried foods are 
not desirable. Neither are soft, doughy 
bread, onions, mushrooms, garlic, rich 
¢ravies and sauces. Vegetables most prone 
to excessive gas forming should be 
avoided, including certain beans, cabbage, 
cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, and similar 
foods. Lobster, crab, and shrimp should 
not be eaten by the flyer immediately 
before or during a flight. 

Flyers should drink plenty of water but 
should constantly assure themselves that 
the water supply is well protected. 

Carbonated soft drinks partaken of fre- 
quently and in small quantities are both 
refreshing and helpful in relieving intes- 
tinal gas discomfort. Tea is to be pre- 
ferred to coffee and, either hot or cold, is 
an excellent and safe stimulant and a 
great aid in counteracting fatigue. Milk, 
of course, is always valuable. 

Correct food sanitation is of outstanding 
importance. Many minor digestive upsets 
are really mild cases of food poisoning 
due to poor sanitation. The food buyer 
must personally inspect foodstuffs and 
thoroughly investigate their condition. 

The clothing and habits of all food 
handlers must be kept absolutely clean. 
All kitchens, food containers, carrying 
utensils, dishes, cooking utensils and 
kitchen equipment must be kept immacu- 
lately clean and be frequently sterilized. 

Special attention should be paid to the 
conditions of cold meats before serving. 
Cold meats, particularly the white meats 
—poultry, etc—should not be held over 
48 hours from cooking to serving and 
should certainly not be re-heated later. 

Hot foods should not be kept under 
heat for over two hours after cooking, and 
should not be re-heated later. 

Foodstuffs in cans that have swelled, 
and bottled goods that have become dis- 
colored should never be used. Canned 
goods should be used as soon after open- 
ing as possible but, contrary to popular 
opinion, the unused portion of the con- 
tents of a can of any food item is best left 
in the can for storage purposes. 

Taste and smell are far keener in the 
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leading aircraft designers 


have specified 


Rebat 





AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 


as original equipment 


in most personal planes 


“HEADING BATTERIES,INC. 
4°47 ;- READING, PA. U.S.A 


TYPE $24 


cant ON THE Roun, 


PR 
OMOrES saretY ™ 


Charge your battery every 30 days when not in active 
use. Check it regularly... be sure the plates are covered 
with solution and that all cells are well charged. Remem- 
ber, a battery serves much better and longer when it is 
properly serviced. New, illustrated Rébat Aircraft Batteries 
service manual contains many other helpful suggestions to 
prolong battery life. Write Dept. F for your free copy today. 


READING BATTERIES, INC., READING, PENNA., U.S.A. 
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Pilot Francis B. Smith urges 


AQPA Membership 
for all private flyers 


44 Enclosed you will find a money order to renew my 
pilot registration. | wish to state at this time that | 
believe the AOPA is the finest organization of its 
kind in the country. During the past three years | have 
had the opportunity to see the fine work that the 
AOPA has done in eliminating the red tape that has 
[ong been a headache to al pilots. This, along 

with the information furnished on airports, advance 

aviation news and data, and the free legal advice, 
are but a few of the many benefits extended to its 
members. 

“The benefits | have derived are worth many times 
the small registration fee. The unsolicited testimonials 
of hundreds of AOPA members should convince all 
non-scheduled pilots that this is their organization. 
I strongly urge these pilots to join the AOPA now. 
Thank you for your help and support in the past.” 


FRANCIS'B. SMITH, 
AOPA Member Pilot 11954 


Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


FLYING 
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AOPA’S major objective is to make private flying 
safer, less expensive and more enjoyable. Its ac- 
tive measures to achieve this goal are increasing in 


importance to those who fly or hope to fly. 


If you would join this brotherhood of the air— 
the largest non-profit organization of flyers in the 
world—simply fill out the application blank be- 
low, or write today for full particulars. Annual 
dues are only $5.00 and you are eligible for mem- 


bership if you own a plane or have soloed. 













The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in persona 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, plane 
sales and purchases, documents, employment. Also nationai 
AOPA-Hertz Drive-Ur-Self courtesy card with special rates; 
AOPA Washington Newsletter; each month the special AOPA 
edition of FLYING magazine, TWA-AOPA courtesy card 
assuring service and maintenance facilities at most TWA 
airports; money-saving aviation insurance service; distinctive 
AOPA pilot's wings, emblems for your plane and car, and 
membership card. Above all else, AOPA continuously protects 
and fights for your flying interests in government and other 
circles. 


‘AO PA 


is AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


twine is li ti, 





Phe lg. Slit, ee acini ct. be. 





AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
National Headquarters, Dept. F-347 

Room 802, 1319 F Street NW 

Washington 4, D. C. 

I first soloed an airplane at........eeeeeeee in the year. eccccesesecere 


own aircraft NC....eeseeeees PAD s cccccccvcccccecosecococesesese 
i hereby apply for membership in AOPA 
Enclosed find check or money order for. ....sesecccecececcseccsesseees 
(U. S. A., Mexico, Central & South America, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; 
All other Foreign, $6.00.) 


CITY & STATE... .cccccccccccccccccccccccesccccccecesccecesesesees 
PILOT LICENSE NUMBER.....ssccccccccccececereccceccsesscssessss 


DOB a i. 0:0:0:0.6:6:0:0:0:0.06:060000066000400060000000800609005000000 
$1.80 of each year's dues are for my subscription to FLYING 
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One of the Greatest Stories of 
Achievement to Come Out of the War 








At Your Bookstore or 
Direct from the Publisher 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Handsomely produced in every respect, as a tribute to 
the Naval Air Transport Service, this 9 by 12 inch book 
contains 171 pages, with 28,000 words of text, and 150 
striking photographs of the widespread Pacific area in 
which NATS operated. The coupon below will bring 
your copy of OPERATION LIFELINE at once; please 
enclose check or money order. Your book will be sent 
with full return privileges within five days if not satis- 
factory. 


pee ese eee eee ee eee eee ee S| 
i 
. Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, Dept. F-37 i 
i 185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois i 
' > Be WO ci cescncs copies of OPERATION LIFELINE, by | 
i James Lee and Joe Rosenthal, @ $5.00 each. t 
i 
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OPERATION 
LIFELINE 


the First Full Story of 
THE NAVAL AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


By Ace Correspondent 
JAMES LEE with Photographs 
by JOE ROSENTHAL 


Foreword by 
Rear Admiral J. W. REEVES. JR., U.S. N. 


OPERATION LIFELINE is the dramatic, personalized 
history of the Naval Air Transport Service. It is the first 
complete record with text and pictures of the develop- 
ment and accomplishments of this great, winged fleet 
of our modern Navy. 

Beginning operations early in 1942, NATS, as it is 
more familiarly known, was instrumental in expediting 
a quick recovery from the Pearl Harbor catastrophe. 
NATS was the Navy’s lifeline in the Pacific—providing 
high speed movement of men, equipment and supplies 
to all battle zones in this theater of war—which con- 
tributed vitally towards the ultimate victory. And today, 
NATS, having proven its value, is still part of the greater 
peacetime Navy. 

The more than 150 pictures accompanying the text 
were made by Joe Rosenthal, who, as ace combat pho- 
tographer for AP, made the memorable photograph ot 
the Marines raising the American flag over Iwo Jima. 
He and James Lee, veteran war correspondent, were in- 
vited by the Navy Department to gather the material 
for this illuminating account of the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service, which every man who fought in the Pa- 
cific, and everyone interested in aviation will want for 
his library. 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 North Wabash Avenue « Chicago 1, Illinois 








‘Turn to any pase, of this 176-page free book 
and you will find invaluable advice to men 
who are anxious to succeed and maintain 
earnings. Keenly competitive times are 
ahead! Only thoroughly trained technicians 
stand the best chance of succeeding! 
ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITIES lists 
home study courses, written by world author- 
ities, in the following engineering and edu- 
cational subjects ... Write now. The book 
is FREE. Don’t delay. Canadian Institute of 
Science and Technology Limited,210 Chester 
Building, 219 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 





FLYING 


air than on the ground. However simple 
or elaborate the meal served in the air 
may be, it must be tasty and attractive. 

In-between meal snacks should always 
be allowed for—appetites are easily satis- 
fied in the air but hunger is experienced 
far more frequently than on the ground. 

Every possible effort must be made to 
serve “ground meals” in as relaxing an 
atmosphere as possible. The food eaten 
on the ground before a flight is going to 


| be digested in the air under conditions 


that militate against proper digestion; 
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therefore, the flyer must be “in condition” 
mentally, physically, and temperament- 
ally when he takes off. 

Executive caterers in aviation, it js 
plain, must know food, catering, catering 
personnel, and aviation. Aviation is a 
specialized field and it is essential that it 
develop and operate its own catering 
services. 

Such services simply cannot be fitted 
into the usual routine operation of “out- 
side caterers.” Aviation catering today 
ranks with the safety of flying. 





DO YOU KNOW..? 


How much do you know about aviation? Test yourself with this 
quiz by G. Sidney Stanton of the Civil Aéronautics Administra- 


| 
| 
| 
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kind your 176-pa 
| OPPORTUNITIES.’ 


Address 


Aeronanficad 
Engineering 
A.P.R. Ae.S. Exam. 
Air Ministry Exame for 
Ground Engineers. 
Generali Aeronautical. 
Advanced Aeronautical 


Airéraft Apprentice 

Pilots’ “B" License. 

Ais Navigators’ Certif> 
Cates. 


Mechanical 

Engineering 
A.M.I. Mech. E. Exam 
General Mechanical. 
Mechanical Drawing and 


ign 
Works Manager. 
Die and Press Too! Work 


Welding Course 
Maintenance and Station 
gineers 

Refrigeration Course 


Eng. (AMIPE.) 
Commercial Eng and 
Works Management 


Civil, Mining, 
Structural and Auto- 
mobile Engineering 
AM.ILCE. Examination 

Civil Engineering 
Civil Engineering Spect- 
fications, Quantities 
Road Construction 
Surveying and Levelling. 
Hydraulics. 
A.M.L Struct. BE 
Suructural Engineering. 
beructural Design 
Reinforced Concrete. 
Heating and Air-Cona@ 
Royal Sanitary Institute 
Examination 
itary Engineering 
Institute of Builders 
Exam. (L.1.0.B.). 
Building Construction and 


Drawing. 
Advanced Building Con 
atruction 





Railway Engineering. 
Special Combined Bufld- 
ing Course. 
Architecture, 
Geology and Mineralogy 
Metallurgy. 
Petroleum Technology. 
eneral Mining Practice 
Mining Engineering 
Automobile Engineering 
High-speed Diesels. 
Electrical Equipment of 
Automobiles. 
Electrical Engineering 
AMLE.E Examunation 
General Electrical 
Alternating Current 
Electrical Installations 
Power House Design 
Neon Lighting. 
Electric Traction. 
Electricity Supply. 
Electric Meters, Measuring 
Instruments 
Design and Manufacture 
of Electrical Machinery 
and Apparatus 
Telegraphy Course 
Telephony Course 


Radio and Allied 
Groups 


AM Brit IRB 
General Wireless. 
Advanced Wireless and 
High Frequency 
Radio Servicing, Matmeen- 
ance Repaira 
Short Wave Radia 
Practical Television 
Sound Pictures 
General, Educationaz 
University of Londen 
Examinations 
London Matriculation 
Intermediate and Final 
B.Se (Pure Sciences 
Higher Mathematica 
Practical Mathematica 
General Education. 
Cost Accountant's Course 
Complete Salesmanship 
Advertising. 
Bales Manager's Course. 
Modesn guages 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Pw 9 ee ia ae rs | 


Cc 43 1 





f Sci & 
Limited, 210 Chester Bidg., 219 


Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please forward free of cost or obligation of any 
ge Handbook, ‘‘ENGINEERING 





Course Interested In 


a se a ee col 


Technology, 
Bay Street, 











. Your airplane carries four hours’ fuel supply (plus reserve). 


tion. Here's how to score yourself: 
100 per cent ........Airline pilot 
90 per cent ..... -+ Flight instructor 
80 per cent ........Commercial pilot 
70 per cent ...... .-Private pilot 
60 per cont ..cccocs Student pilot 
50 per cenf ........ Dilbert 


Answers are at the bottom of the page. 


According to Civil Air Regulations, a student pilot before making his first 
solo flight is required to have dual instruction of at least 


A.no specified B. 8 hours. C. 10 hours. 
amount, 

2. When a pilot “drags the field,” he 
A. lands with wheels B. makes touch and go C. inspects the field as 

retracted. landing. a possible landing 
area. 

3. Two airplanes take off from LaGuardia Field, N. Y., flying a heading due 
west. Plane A is a light trainer which flys at 100 m.p.h. Plane B is an air- 
liner flying at 300 m.p.h. At the end of one hour, Plane A has drifted 30 
miles south and plane B has drifted south 
A. 10 miles. B. 40 miles. C. 30 miles. 

4, Planes flying at night have lights on the wing tips. Their colors and arrange- 
ment are 
A. both green B. red on left wing C. red on right wing 

and green on right and green on left 
wing. wing. 

5, The stratosphere is distinguished from the troposphere on the basis of 
A. altitude. B. temperature. C. atmospheric pres- 

sure. 

6, Aerobatics is specifically forbidden over 


A. a country fair. B. an airport. C. a civil airway. 


. A cirrus cloud is composed of 


A. ice crystals. B. water droplets. C. mist or fog. 

If you were flying in a commercial plane at 5,000-foot altitude and your engine 

stopped, the distance you could glide (if there were no wind) would be 

A. about one mile. B. between one and C. more than six 
three miles. miles. 


You wish to 
leave Denver at 12 o’clock noon and fly due west, returning at the end of four 
hours. Your cruising airspeed is 100 m.p.h. and at your flight altitude there 





is an east wind of 50 m.p.h. Before turning back, you will fly west 
A. 1 hour. B. 14 hours. C. 2 hours. 
10, “Over the top” flight is 
A. skimming the tree- B. flying above the C. inverted flight. 
tops. clouds. 
a. 4 epee ae ear % ‘ £ ‘> 
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Intensive Training for Early Start 


on Your Career 

At Northrop Aeronautical Institute your 
training is fitted to your educational 
background. Whether you take a Basic 
or Advanced course you concentrate ex- 
clusively on aeronautical subjects. Your 
training is stripped of all non-essentials. 
You learn design and engineering as it 
is actually practiced in the industry. You 
get the RIGHT training for success, in 
the shortest possible time. 


FLYING 


Here on famous Northrop Field you have 

many advantages in preparing for your aeronautical 
engineering career. Birthplace of the revolutionary Flying Wing 
and the war-renowned Black Widow, this great aircraft research, 
development and production center includes Northrop Aeronautical 
Institute, as a division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


Here the aviation industry’s urgent call for practical aeronautical 
engineering graduates is being met by training which reflects the 
Institute’s association with Northrop’s history-making achievements 
in research, design, and development... mote f equally as important, 
with the day in and day out engineering and production problems 
of ‘a typical employer of aeronautical engineers. Here ‘are ideal 
conditions for the best possible foundation for your future in aviation. 
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AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 


Extensive, Modern Training Frequent Starting Dates, 
Facilities the Year Around 


The Institute’s buildings were specially 
designed and equipped for the training 
programs open to you. All facilities are 
new, with engineered lighting and 
seating, complete drafting equipment 
and tables for each student, and the 
modern shop apparatus required for 
— practical training. Every effort has 

een made to assure that you will learn 
better and faster. 


You are not limited to two widely 
separated starting dates, as with the 
usual college semester plan. You can 
plan far ahead and count on commen- 
cing your training at a convenient time. 
Veterans and men leaving the service 
soon can thus make definite plans in 
relation to post-service “vacations” and 
responsibilities. It is suggusted that 
you make an early reservation. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


SEND COUPON 
NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1519 East Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, California 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet and complete 
information, including starting dates and tuition rates, on 
your Aeronautical Engineering courses. 
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(Name) 

(Address) (Age) 

(City) (Zone) (State) 
Check one: []Veteran  []In Service [] Civilian 
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SHORTER take-offs from water or land 


Getting off and into the air in a shorter run from either water 
or land is possible with Beech Controllable Propellers. 

With complete control right at your fingertips in the cock- 
pit of your plane you can select the most efficient propeller 
pitch for the job at hand. Manual or electric control. There 


is a Beech Controllable Propeller for engines from 65 to 250 | 


horsepower. 

Get all the facts on the Beech Controllable Propeller now. 
Write Beech Aircraft direct or see your nearest Beechcraft 
distributor. 


Beech Aircraft 
corronarion SG) WICHITA, KANSAS, U.$. A. 

































The Anproued All-Purpose Distress Signal 





AP D/A NITE Distress 


Patents Applied For ) i G N A t 
1,500,000 NOW BEING MADE FOR ARMED FORCES 


xe STANDARD — U.S. Navy and 
U.S. Naval Air Force. 

% STANDARD —U. S. Marine Corps. 
Ye APPROVED by the U.S. Coast Guard 
for ships. lifeboats and life rafts. 

Ye APPROVED by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as replacement for 
Very pistol and cartridges. 

We SPECIFIED by Air Transport Associa- 
tion for all inflotable life rafts 

Hx OBSERVED from: aircraft in Official 
U.S. Coast Guard test —33 miles. 

te OBSOLETES pistol-projected, Aoating 

and romen-candie type signals. 


Hand held. Safe. Dependable. 

Each signal absolutely maar 

Light —less than 7 02. Conged—5 . — 
20-second brilliant night cose Agen io" ye 
i we p- apeaye os overcast would 
po n-candle type signals. — 
upply dealers. Accept no substitetes. 


container. Can be 
obscure pistol or roma 
all marine and aviation § 


AERIAL PRODUCTS. ING.. MERRICK. 1. 1.. N.Y. 


FLYING 
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Lightplane Bust—or Boom? 


(Continued from page 18) 


Super Cruiser 7,000, and the Republic Seabee a total of 5,000. 
These manufacturers are notably enthusiastic. Beech deliveries 
started in January and the company was in full production on 
Bonanzas. Jack Gaty, vice-president said: “I believe that 1947 
| will be the best year yet for the sale of personal airplanes and 
| business airplanes although I expect the market to show pro- 
; nounced selectivity with customers’ preference for modern 
| types as the determining factor.” 
| Bellanca is producing six planes per day and is provisioning 
for 1,000 more airplanes to follow present work in process. 
Distributors are: being canvassed to determine rate of produc- 
| tion after May 1, G. M. Bellanca reports. 
| “We are highly optimistic re outlook for 1947 for four-place 
private planes,” says F. J. Morgan of North American. Up to 
| January 10, 278 Navions had been delivered and production 
| was going ahead with good speed. 

Mundy I. Peale, new president of Republic, reports that 
“Dealers state unusual utility of Seabee Amphibian warrants 
| optimism that Seabee market will hold up despite possible 
| sales reductions of other types. We believe the four-place 
| market will be good, but much is still to be accomplished in 
facilities, airports and other plane needs.” 

Piper is operating at its highest rate in history, with 3,000 
employees. The Lock Haven plant is producing 30 Super 
Cruisers per day in two shifts. “I believe the personal plane 
industry as a whole will see continued adjustments but as far 
as Piper is concerned, 1947 promises to be the busiest year in 
our history,” William T. Piper reports. 
| Four-place plane manufacturers, then, are optimistic. The 
| situation is not quite ‘so clear for two-place plane builders but 
'a good many of them are continuing to build aircraft at 
| unprecedented rates. Piper is in good production on Cub 
| Specials at Ponca City, Okla. Cessna is still in maximum pro- 
| duction at the rate of 30 per day. “Aviation business has just 
| passed its usual seasonal low and we anticipate a very good 
volume of personal planes sales with our 1947 planes,” reports 
Don, Flower, Cessna sales manager. 

Much of the slump which bothered other plane manufac- 
| turers a few months ago can be blamed on the usual seasonal 
| slow down. Ercoupe, which halted production for some time 
| late in 1946, has resumed on a 10-day basis. Leopold H. P. 
| Klotz, president of Luscombe, says somewhat ominously that 
| the personal plane outlook for 1947 “appears to be fair for 
those companies still in production.” A good many two-place 
plane builders are planning “family-size” planes in the future 
but may not have them ready for 1947 production. 

| Given a favorable business atmosphere, assuming a flow of 
| materials for planes and for landing fields and hangars, ade- 
quate salesmanship, and production sufficient to keep costs 
low, then personal planes’ sales in 1947 will at least equal those 
of last year, apparently. Any unbalance in these factors will 
result in a lower unit volume, although dollar volume probably 
| will remain high because of the swing to higher-priced two- 
| and four-place, all-metal family and business type planes. 

John W. Friedlander, chairman of the Personal Aircraft 
| Council, Aircraft Industries Association and president of 
| Aeronca Aircraft Corp., recently reviewed the problems of the 
personal aircraft manufacturer. Citing the 1946 production, he 
commented, “It seems quite a paradox that although we have 
achieved this splendid production record there are few among 
us who profess to see the bottom dropping out of the personal 
plane market. I would like to state quite emphatically that I 
cannot sympathize with those who hold this pessimistic view. 
On the contrary, I feel that the personal plane industry is 
confronted with a marvelous opportunity to establish itself as 
| one of the basic industries in the world of transportation.” 

Any definite forecast of manufacturing during this year is 
extremely difficult. The production of new transport planes 
appear a fairly stable factor, despite some cancellations by the 
airlines. In addition, the filing of portal-to-portal pay suits is 
an unknown which is worrying all industries. There are 
| several general factors, such as economic trends, which will 
| affect plane purchases, progress towards the solution of land- 
| ing facilities problems, and the shortage of hangar facilities for 
personal aircraft. 

Scheduled airlines of the United States broke all records 
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ATION CARE 


MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 
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BE WISE...PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 


MAIL TODAY - DON’T DELAY 


SEND FULL INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE FREE ON COURSE CHECKED BELOW 


















= wee we é , mes < AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 

TECH nN MASTER AVIATION MECHANIC COURSE 
i oy SPECIALIZED ENGINE COURSE 
_ SPECIALIZED AIRPLANE COURSE 

POST GRADUATE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 

SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL COURSE 
AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING COURSE, HOME STUDY 
AIRCRAFT BLUE PRINT READING COURSE, HOME STUDY 
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GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


1225 AIRWAY — GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
(LOS ANGELES COUNTY) 


» UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C.C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 
SINCE 1929...ON OUR OWN HUGE AIRPORT—IN HEART OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
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AMERICA’S HOBBY CENTER 
156 W. 22 St., Dept. P-37, N. Y. 12 
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This new 128-page book, arin, 
the 


Its Cause and Correction,” descri 

Bogue Unit Method for scientific 

correction of ns and 

nag _ ———- or 46 

years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5276; Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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FLYING 
for traffic volume in 1946. The number of 
revenue passengers carried by the do- 
mestic companies exceeded 13,000,000, or 
approximately 78 per cent more than in 
1945. The Air Transport Association re- 
ports that the revenue passenger miles 
passed the 6,000,000,000 mark; express 
and freight shipments by air increased 
about 57 per cent to a total of more than 
37,600,000 ton-miles. 

Emery Johnson, Secretary of the ATA 
cargo section, sees excellent prospects 
this year for the scheduled airlines. 
Percentage-wise, he said air cargo ex- 
port predictions run as follows: air mail 
to increase 75 per cent; air express to 
increase 30 per cent; air freight to in- 
crease several hundred per cent. 

Assistant Postmaster General Gael 
Sullivan is an aviation enthusiast and 
has plans for extension of air mail, in- 
troduction of air parcel post, the use of 
helicopters, and other extension of the 
use of air by the Post Office Department. 
The introduction of five-cent airmail 
resulted in a 40 per cent increase in 
volume in the first two months of op- 
eration. 

All of these things will benefit the 
industry generally. Despite what seemed 
like an alarming number of accidents, 
the safety record of domestic airlines 
surpassed all previous years. The ATA 
reported the number of aircraft in serv- 
ice at 816, of which 655 were operated 
domestically and 161 to points outside 
the United States. This compares with 
495 as of Dec. 15, 1945, of which 397 
were in domestic use and 98 to points 
outside the United States. 

The ATA reports also that more than 
$1,000,000 will be spent by the airlines 
this year in studying and putting into 
effect means and methods of improving 
schedule reliability, bettering passenger 
service, and safety. 

Traffic prospects for 1947 are for con- 
tinued growth, though probably not at 
so accelerated a rate as in 1946. Some 
researchers in the air transportation 
field have forecast 7,800,000,000 passenger 
miles for the domestic carriers this year, 
although others regard that figure as 
slightly on the optimistic side. 

Forecasts for the financial prospects of 
the airlines are virtually impossible to 
make at this stage, but outside of a few 
sour notes, the overall song sounds good. 
If costs do not continue to rise, it is 
expected that most airlines will be able 
to recoup the losses occasioned in 1946 
by the expenses of fleet, route and per- 
sonnel expansion. 

Feeder system routes are expected to 
be expanded to around 26,000 route 
miles at the very mininrum. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion 
throughout the industry as to the advis- 
ability of increases in passenger fares. 
Some feel that the 1946 decreases should 
never have been made. Others believe 
that, psychologically, they were helpful. 
There is general agreement on the need 
for increases in mail pay rates. 

The possibility of a full-dress Congres- 
sional investigation of the industry is 
not entirely out of the picture. Should 
it come, the industry on the basis of its 
war record should fare well, although 
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here again the surface carriers may try 
to make capital of mistakes which the 
airlines were bound to make in their 
stratospheric expansion. 

With transition completed and new 
models in production, 1947 should show 
considerable improvement over last year. 
These should be a continuation of the 
industry’s basic growth trend, distorted 
by the war. Unfavorable factors appear 
to have depressed leading airplane stocks 
unduly. . 

While the long-term outlook for the 
leading and well-established personal 
plane manufacturers appears promising, 
there is some doubt that many of the 
smaller companies can survive. With 
almost 200 enterprises interested in per- 
sonal aircraft, the mortality rate is 
bound to be high. 

Most manufacturing companies should 
break even or show only small losses for 
1946 after application of tax credits to 
absorb reconversion costs and some de- 
velopment expenses. Earning prospects 
for 1947, according to a survey by Wall 
Street House Hornblower and Weeks, 
appear encouraging. Latest reported un- 
filled orders are for 51,203 airplanes 
with a value of almost 1.2 billion dollars. 
With reconversion expenses charged off 
and new models in production, results 
should score notable: improvement over 
those reported for 1946. 

There are many factors in the condi- 
tion of the aviation industry which may 
call for doses of aspirin, but none that 
call for tears of despair. END 














EX-HUMP FLYERS 


It is a difficult thing to explain to your friends 
the job you did in fiying the Hump—the nerve- 
racking moments when it was a tossup as to 
whether the storm, the ice, the jungle, or the 
plane would win. But perhaps, with the help of a 
Hump Book, containing 26, 4x6 actual pho- 
tographs in a leather cover, you can give your 
friends and your children in years to come—_ 
some idea of the magnitude of Asia, with its 
thousands of towering, rugged snow-capped 
peaks, its turbulent winding rivers and its dense 
jungles—some idea of the laboring coolies of 
China, and the tea-pickers of India—of the 
beauty of our planes in flight above the clouds 
—of the sunrise over the main Hump—of the 
Ledo Road crossing the ridges and the monas- 
teries upon the mountains. Each photograph is 
captioned. 


Due to the prevailing material shortage, this 
book in its fourth printing is still for the exclusive 
use of Ex-Hump Flyers, and is limited one to a 
customer. Send your name and address and 
previous location in the C. B. |., and we will mail 
your Hump Book COD, $7.50 plus U. S. COD 
fee and postage—or mail a check or money 
order for $7.50 and you will receive your 
book post paid. A rare and beautiful gift. 
Money cheerfully refunded if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. 


NEAL LYONS, Photographer 
P. O. Box 2801, Dallas, Texas. 
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or forty years the Pioneers of Aviation 
have been working and planning for the day when 

Air Transport would be a major factor in the economy of 
America and the World. 

Not even the die-hard skeptic dares doubt that the era of 
Air transport is here. 

The stage has been set for a great Air Transportation Industry, 
There is a place for you in this scene if you are ready to play 
your part. There will be no major part for you unless 

you prepare. 

Spartan has been training men for Aviation since 1928, and 
has the facilities and skill to prepare you. You owe it to 















yourself to find out about Spartan. Mail the coupon today. 


SPARTAN 


UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 






SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS COLLEGE of ENGINEERING 


MAXWELL W. BALFOUR, DIRECTOR ADDRESS DEPT. 


—------==-=-TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Department F-37 
Tulse, Oklahoma 

Please send my “Master List of Opportunities in Aviation” immediately. Aisa, 
your 64 page Catalog. 











Name Age _—. 
Address City State 
Indicate which of these branches interests you : 
Flight instruments 
Mechanics Acronauticel 
Radio Airline Maintenance Engineering 
Meteorology Management end Operations 


Sportaa is fully approved for training under the G.I. Bill of Rights 
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The Super Cruiser 
(Continued trom page 36) 


widely-used military plane in the world. 

But Piper didn’t put all his eggs in the 
J-3. His engineers started “stretching” 
the J-3 design. They came up with a 
two-place sport plane with a 75-h.p. en- 
gine, produced as the Cub Coupe. Only 
a comparative few were sold—which set 
Bill Piper to thinking. He wisely saw 
that the two-place airplane was not going 
‘to be able to satisfy the market for in- 
expensive personal planes forever. 

The answer to that one is the Super 
Cruiser, which is simply a J-3 with hair 
on its chest. Is that bad? Not so you’d 
notice it. While many lightplane manu- 
facturers are out beating the bushes for 
sales, Piper has enough back orders for 
Super Cruisers right now to keep him go- 
ing well into 1947. Why? Because this 
safe, reliable, and highly-useful personal 
plane—which carries three people, has a 
100-h.p. Lycoming engine, sells for no 
more than many two-place airplanes. 

So, in effect, the Cub design still is go- 
ing strong. Inside, the Super Cruiser 
looks like a big J-3 with a two-place 
back seat. The same dual controls are 
there, the two throttles are the same; so 
is the trim tab. It flies very much like 
the trainer, except that it takes a while 
to learn how to slow it down enough to 
land without floating across the airport. 

The Super Cruiser, in other words, has 
just about all of the advantages of the 
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trainer—with a lot more power and per- 
formance to boot. The one I flew for this 
article—NC-7858H—got off the ground in- 
to a nine-m.p.h. wind in under 10 seconds. 
Our gross weight was 1,588 pounds, 162 
pounds under the normal maximum of 
1,750 pounds. I was accompanied on the 
flight by Roy H. Levite, sales manager of 
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PIPER SUPER CRUISER 
Approved Type Certificate No. 780 


One 100-h.p. air-cooled Lycoming engine 


Songs OL. he eee 35 ft. 5.5 in. 
Length 22 ft. 10 in. 
Height tere Nad 6 ft. 10 in. 
Gross weight (normal category) 
1,750 Ibs. 
Gross weight (utility category) $s 
a omes 1,500 Ibs 
Empty weight ....... ; 950 Ibs. 
Wing loading ....... 8.36 Ibs./sq. ft. 
Fuel capacity ...... 38 gallons 
Top speed (sea level). .. . 115 m.p.h 
Cruising speed (75% h.p.).. 105 m.p.h. 
Stalling speed ms 49 m.p.h. 
Range fully loaded. ....... 600 miles 
Service ceiling 14,800 feet 
Rate of climb 750 f.p.m. 


Source: Piper Aircraft Corporation 











Tufts-Edgcumbe, Inc., Piper distributors 
in the Chicago area. The airplane was 
their regular demonstrator. 

As soon as I left the airport traffic 
pattern after take-off, I pulled up into the 
Super Cruiser’s maximum climb; best 
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rate of climb is at a minimum of 70 
m.p.h. indicated air speed. So I climbed 
at 70, from 1,200. to 2,200 feet above sea 
level. The 1,000-foot climb was made in 
00:01:22, for a rate of just over 730 f.p.m.; 
Piper claims 600 f.p.m. when the airplane 
is fully loaded. 

The Super Cruiser is difficult to stall. 
If the trim tab is left in neutral, it’s next 
to impossible to stall it. With the tab 
rolled all the way back, it takes a strong 
arm to pull the stick far enough back 
and hold it. Then, when the airplane 
does stall, it just sinks forward, nose first, 
at about 45 m.p.h. indicated. The wing 
does not drop. The airplane will spin, 
but that too requires same manual effort 
by the pilot. You can maintain altitude 
at about 50 m.p.h. 

This airplane is quite comfortable for 
cross-country flying. It was cold outdoors 
the day I flew it (temperature 23, dew 
point five, wind WSW nine), yet the 
heater kept me quite warm. However, 
there were a number of air leaks around 
the doors and windows, making for 
rather strong dr-fts in the cabin. Aside 
from that, though, I could have made a 
cross-country trip in shirt sleeves. 

If my experience with this particular 
airplane was typical, you can expect to 
make good a cruising speed of between 
105 and 110 m.p.h. on the average cross- 
country flight. I flew a 55-mile triangular 
course and, with that nine-m.p.h. wind, 
averaged just about 110. Indicated air 
speed could not be recorded accurately; 
the airspeed indicator got clogged with 








There’s a real 
can meet the job qualifications in the industry today. 
You'll find a C.A.A. Mechanic’s Certificate an im- 


portant asset. 


Certificate Examinations. 








The University of Omaha offers you a 
C.A.A. approved course in Aircraft and Engine Me- 
chanics designed to prepare students for the C.A.A. 


Complete Course $600 


Instruction has been condensed to one year, is given 
by competent instructors, with modern training equip- 
ment that has been increased by $65,000 worth of 
A.A.F, training aids. Cost of Complete Course, $600. 


For further information write 
THE DIVISION OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


te UNIVERSITY « OMAHA 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
CAA approved schoo! No. 4528 
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In a CAA approved school 


NEW CLASSES START EACH WEEK 


Refresher Course $200 
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enough to pass the C.A.A. examination. 
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A FRANK DISCUSSION OF TODAY’S CRITICAL AVIATION TRAINING SITUATION 


The aviation training situation today is a little short 
of desperate. Nobody’s to blame. There are just too 
many applicants for too few schools. As a result of 
this unfortunate condition, many deserving young 
men—particularly veterans eager to accept the bene- 
fits under the G. I. Bill of Salte~anet postpone in- 
definitely their aviation training. 


The young man who starts his training NOW 

will win aviation’s highest rewards 

It is vitally important that a young man start his aviation 
training now. With many veterans being graduated from col- 
leges, universities and technical schools during the next few 
years, it means that every day he delays, the competition be- 
comes greater. The sooner he is established in aviation, the 
better are his chances to obtain aviation’s top positions and 
highest salaries. For it is only natural that these choice posi- 
tions will go to the well-trained young men who get in first. 
If you start your training now, you will be in a responsible 
position in aviation at a time when your friends are barely 
starting their education. 


Unusual situation at California Flyers provides 
opportunity for immediate enrollment 

The recent re-opening of famous California Flyers School of 
Aeronautics—after completing important wartime assign- 
ments for the Army Air Forces—temporarily relieves the 
critical aviation training shortage. Now it is possible for a 


limited number of young men to commence their aviation , 


training immediately. 

Time, of course, is all-important. This unusual situation 
can’t last much longer. Soon, California Flyers—like other 
major aviation schools—will be enrolled to capacity. Young 
men anxious to take advantage of this welcome opportunity 
must act fast. 


California Flyers’ practical career courses 

in aviation mechanics are fully approved 
California Flyers offers practical, industry-approved career 
courses in Master Aircraft and Engine Mechanics, Aircraft 
Mechanics and Aircraft Engine Mechanics. 
These courses are fully approved under 
the G. I. Bill of Rights and Public Bill 
#16,and have been extended the highest 
possible rating by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. 


California Flyers offers every advantage to 
the aviation mechanics trainee 


California Flyers is one of the oldest and most oh mt 
aeronautical institutions in America. It is situated ac jacent 


CALIFORNIA FLYERS—DEVOTED TO CAREER TRAINING 
IN AVIATION MECHANICS (NO FLYING INVOLVED) 






to the world-famous Los Angeles Airport, main western ter- 
minus of American Airlines, Pan-American World Airways, 
Trans-World Airline, United Air Lines and Western Air 
Lines and testing ground for some of America’s most famous 
aircraft. Not only does this ideal location offer the advantages 
of studying in the world’s aviation capital, but it provides 
the student with year round, healthful, outdoor recreation. 

Its buildings are modern, its shops complete and its faculty 
industry trained and recommended. A unique training 
method —Participation-Group Instruction—places emphasis 
on small classes and individual instruction, permits the 
ambitious student to advance faster. 

And to you with previous mechanics training, California - 
Flyers extends scholastic credit as you demonstrate your 
ability to make progress throughout your training and to the 
limits allowed by the C.A.A. Yes, California Flyers offers 
all this PLUS Immediate Enrollment. 

Clip this coupon today 

The unusual training opportunities offered by California 
Flyers today must be acted upon immediately. Phone, write 
or air mail your application now. Even if you do not plan 
to enter for some time, write for complete information and 
make your reservation as soon as possible. 


Write for brochure 


Write today for free illustrated brochure describing courses, 
curricula and opportunities at California Flyers. 





SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
720 $. REDONDO BOULEVARD, INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


4 CALIFORNIA FLYERS 
School of Aeronautics, Dept. F-3 
720 S. Redondo Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. 





Please send me illustrated brochure containing full 
information about courses, tuition, etc. and application 
blank. I understand this will not obligate me in any way. 





Address 





City Zone State 
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Swing into the saddle of your 

own new 1947 Harley-Davidson 
and go where there’s fun! Pack your 
evenings, weekends, vacations with 
pleasure. Ride along shimmering 
lakes and rivers, over majestic hills 
and through mighty forests. There 
are always plenty of thrills when you 
ride a Harley-Davidson on tours and 
endurance runs — or take in race 
meets, hillclimbs, and other thrill 
packed motorcycling events. See your 
Harley-Davidson dealer NOW! Write 
for Euthusiast Magazine and literature. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Dept. F, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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TAIL WHEELS 


The 3-24B provides positive steerability— 
positive tontrol, far beyond Rudder travel. 
With proper connector spring tension of 
25-30 Ibs., it will turn to 65 degrees either 
side of center, without full-swivelling, and 
every degree is pilot-controlled. 


MAKES TAXIING EASIER 


Neither strong crosswinds, nor rutty fields 
are troublesome to the pilot whose ship is 
equipped with a Scott 3-24B—because this 
Automatic Steerable and Full-Swivel Tail 
Wheel Assembly gives him positive taxi- 
ing control — without reducing his ability 
to “pivot” the ship.on the field, or in the 
hangar. These designed-in Scott service 
and safety features are CAA approved 
for most Light Aircraft. 


Established 
7 SCOTT 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
mums una 224 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, N. Y. 


AIRMARK YOUR TOWN 
PAINT THE NAME ON BUILDING ROOF 


“1109S °"* 


SCOTT...A LEADING NAME IN AVIATION ACCESSORIES...SCOTT...A_LEADIN 
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ice shortly after take-off and stayed in- 
operative for nearly all the remainder of 
the flight. The triangular course, how- 
ever, was flown at 2,400 r.p.m. (normal 
cruise) and at 2,650 feet above sea level. 
Maneuverability in the air is excellent. 
You can even do the kind of sloppy un- 
coordinated flying Mr. Piper says should 
be permissible, and the Super. Cruiser 
takes it as a matter of course. I made 
steep turns with and without rudder, and 
am convinced that the average “Cub 


| pilot’—a term that is commonly used to 


describe any inexperienced pilot who can 
barely get the most elementary lightplane 
off the ground and back down again safe- 
ly—will have little trouble checking out 
in this airplane. Once he does, he can 
feel quite comfortable in the knowledge 
that this larger, faster airplane is honestly 
not over his head. 

The Super Cruiser handles well on the 
ground. It has a steerable tail wheel 
that seems to require very little use of 
the brakes while taxiing. The brakes are 
heel brakes, and I’ve yet to fly any air- 
plane that had heel brakes on which I 
felt I could rely. My feet are pretty big 
(size 12) and I had all I could do to steer 
the airplane on the ground and try to use 
the brakes at the same time. I finally 
came to the same conclusion I had ar- 
rived at while trying to figure out heel 
brakes on other airplanes: leave them 
alone until you have plenty of time to 
fumble around on the floor without in- 
advertently kicking the steerable tail 
wheel at the wrong time. 

On the subject of my feet in the Super 
Cruiser, one other point attracted my at- 
tention. There are two fuel tank valve 
handles on the left cabin wall down near 
the floor and near the pilot’s left foot. I 
found it quite easy to “accidentally” move 
one of the valves just while sliding my 
feet onto or off the rudder pedals. 

Visibility is good, both in the air and on 
the ground. While taxiing, I was able to 
see ahead over the nose quite well just 
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by hanging on to a strut that crosses the 
windshield and pulling myself out of the 
seat slightly. In the air, the nose sits low 
in level flight, giving as good visibility as 
a pilot can expect from a_ high-wing 
monoplane. 

The elevator trim tab is very much the 
same as that on the trainer. It is on the 
left side of the fuselage, just about at the 
level of the pilot’s hand. It can be 
reached easily from the rear seat, too. 
Just a few turns of the crank handles 
gives quick, positive response; I found 
this airplane very easy to trim for hands- 
off flight. 

It should be clear from the foregoing 
that Mr. Piper has achieved no aerody- 
namic revolution with the Super Cruiser. 
What he has done has been to produce 
just about as much airplane per dollar as 
you'll find on the market. Here is a 
three-place airplane with all the standard 
instruments, battery, starter, generator, 
muffler, navigation and instrument panel 
lights, dual controls—and a two-way Hal- 
licrafters radio, also standard equipment 
—all for $3,295. And when you remember 
that this airplane will carry three people, 
41 pounds of baggage and cruise at a 
good 105 m.p.h. for a range of 600 miles, 
well, you’ve got as good a deal as you'll 
find today. 

The Super Cruiser is certificated in two 
categories; utility and normal. It also is 
licensed with either wheels, floats or skis. 

Piper is turning out 30 Super Cruisers 
a day now. They’re all being built at 
Lock Haven; all trainer production has 
been moved to Piper’s new plant at Ponca 
City, Okla., where the present J-3 (par- 
don, Cub Special), and a new counter- 
part now in the works, will be produced. 
Piper, incidentally, is one of the very few 
personal plane manufacturers today who 
still has enough customers to support a 
production rate of 30 Super Cruisers a 
day. What better proof that this airplane 
is a good buy? —Max KARANT 





Home of ’ The Impossible’ 
(Continued from page 34) 


pulsion system may be actuated by auto- 
matic electronic circuits in the missile 
itself, or remotely. By telemetering back 
to the control station various data such 
as pressure, temperature, jet and missile 
velocities, it may be possible to control 
the propulsion system very effectively, 
thereby realizing the most economical 
fuel consumption for long range flight. 

Facilities are also proposed to study 
the infra red part of the spectrum which 
may be used in detecting missiles travel- 
ing at supersonic speeds, since the sur- 
face temperature probably will be higher 
than that of the surrounding atmosphere 
due to air friction on the missile. Tele- 
vision and radar may be used for pin- 
point bombing with guided missiles. Long 
range television and radar may be used 
for observing the movements of troop or 
cargo units. 

For these investigations complete lab- 
oratory and office facilities would be 
provided with the most up-to-date equip- 
ment including adequate sound-proofing, 


dust, temperature and humidity control. 
There should be rooms shielded from the 
earth’s magnetic field for special mag- 
netic and wave phenomena studies. 
Other rooms would be specially con- 
structed for reduction of sound vibra- 
tion. A special radio and wave phenom- 
ena range representing various types. of 
terrain would be provided for tests on 
transmission, reception, atmospheric dis- 
turbance and other radio-electronic char- 
acteristics. 

Personnel protection is another vast 
field to be explored. Pilots must be pro- 
tected to tolerate tremendous accelera- 
tions. Pilot fatigue, which will be in- 
creased many times at great altitude, 
must be measured. The greater difficulty 
of getting free of the craft in case of 
emergency is another problem. So is the 
effect of new materials, fuels, odor, ex- 
treme heat, cold and altitude on the 
human system. 

While the development center is pri- 
marily intended to serve military avia- 
tion, AAF experts say they plan to 
release all developments which would 
promote the commercial interests and 
welfare of the American people. END 
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Wheel-Chair Aces 


(Continued from page 46) 


coupe sold the plane to the club without profit. Grand Central 
Airport Corp. guaranteed at least a year of free hangarspace 
and maintenance for it. Flight instructors at the field, most of 
them former Army and Navy pilots, volunteered their time to 
teach the fellows to fly. That’s how 15 wheel-chairs were 
given wings. 

Now almost every day, when the weather is good and there 
are no conflicting medical appointments, those veterans visit 
the flight line. They sit and talk about aviation and airplanes; 
they study the operation of their own plane and discuss its 
merits. They wait patiently until an instructor can find time 
to take one of them for a flight—or they fly with a buddy 
when he goes up. Spiritually, mentally, they fly all the time. 

After that initial bit of help, the club now is trying to 
achieve self-sufficiency. Veterans pay a $5 initiation fee and 
each hour in the air costs them $2.50. The money goes to buy 
fuel and maps and to help pay for a radio and other equip- 
ment. Arrangements are being made with CAA for one of the 
members (a former Army pilot) to obtain an instructor’s 
rating. That will give club members more flight time and 
relieve busy flight instructors at the airport. 

Already the club is trying to wheedle its own landing strip 
near the hospital. Arrangements with officials at the hospital 
may result in grading a site not far from their ward. And 
there’s talk that a quonset hut may be obtained which will 
serve as a classroom and hangar. 

For the present, the club meets for ground school every 
Wednesday night in the paraplegic gymnasium. There mem- 
bers learn about the theory of flight, memorize Civil Air Reg- 
ulations, study weather and navigation, and cram themselves 
full of other incidental knowledge such as map-reading tech- 
niques and radio procedures. Instructors say they have never 
lectured to a more’ receptive class. 

One of the group who has freed himself from the confines 
of a wheelchair is Edward L. Gordon of La Mesa, Tex. 

Ed was a B-17 pilot in the 96th Bomb Group of the 8th Air 
Force. On his 24th mission over Germany his plane was 
smashed by antiaircraft fire. Flak tore through his right side 
and gouged out a section of his backbone, severing the nerve 
cords leading to the lower part of his body. His wings were 
clipped, his flying over—so he and his doctors thought. 

But recently Ed Gordon flew the Ercoupe for the first time 
—took off, practiced air work, brought her in and set her 
down on the runway. If he seemed a bit dazed, it was only 
because he was trying to realize that a wheel chair future was 
off to a flying start. END 








Lightplane Landings—By Bombsight 


(Continued from page 42) 


Flint’s only explanation of the internal workings of his 
gadget is that it employs electrical and optical means to give 
the hypotenuse of a right angle triangle, or the correct glide 
path of the plane. The other sides of the triangle are the 
imaginary line from plane to earth and one along the ground 
from that point to the spot where a landing glide would end. 
Most of the top side of the instrument is taken up by a large 
lens. Slanting above the top, forward from the back at near 
45° is a sheet of plastic through which the light ray is bent. 

Commenting on the device, Leon Wolfe, chief of Aeronca 
research, said “the instrument will eliminate human error in 
landing and remove the mental hazard connected with landing 
in a limited space.” 

It’s also a handy little thing to have around if you are un- 
certain whether your plane will clear some obstruction. By 
simple adjustment, after you are in a glide, you can flip the 
dot on the obstruction. If it stays there, you’re going to hit it; 
if it races forward, you'll clear it; if it backs up, you’re going 
to land in front of it. 

Or, if your engine conks out and you’d like to know in half 
a minute whether you have enough stuff to reach a landing 
Space, another simple adjustment gives you the straight dope 
in plenty of time to pick out the best spot to set down on. 
It’s the next thing to lightplane radar! END 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 6) 


proper for mountain flying any more 
than it is proper for sea level flying. Stall 
danger at high altitudes is no different 
than stall danger at low altitudes. 

Pilots who hearken to this caption will 
come up to Reno, or Tahoe, or Afton, 
Wyo., and shooting at a short rough field 
will come in fast with power to min- 
imize stall danger and land in a tree. 

Take for example, my Ercoupe which 
stalls out at an indicated air speed of 45 
m.p.h. at Chicago near the lake. It like- 
wise stalls out at an indicated air speed 
of 45 m.p.h. at Afton, Wyo., elevation 
6,300 feet. It is true that when my 
wheels touch the ground I have greater 
ground speed than in Chicago and, tech- 
nically, a higher true air speed, but if I 
make an Afton approach at 60 and flare 
out low for landing I am in just as great 
danger as though I were at sea level. 
Actually I am showing the same indicated 
air speed on the glide at my elevation. 

The mere fact that ground speeds are 
naturally higher adds a certain amount 
of danger on short rough fields. The 
landing jolt and landing run is going to 
be harder and farther than a sea-level 
landing run. That in itself will demon- 
strate, I am sure, the fallacy of this 
“power-on” landing technique. 

This doesn’t by any mieans condemn 
the article as a whole—I thought it good. 
The topic is one that still hasn’t enough 
publicity, but this one phase of the sub- 
ject is the very one that most people are 
confused about. 

Bos ARENTZ 


Ogden, Utah END 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 60) 


know how to fly, and I think that even today he doesn’t 
realize what a spot we were in. 

Possibly we were drifting far out over the Pacific. Maybe 
we had flown too far east and were out over the Caribbean. I 
wasn’t sure of anything because I had not checked our time 
above the clouds closely nor our direction. I had not realized 
that we would be. caught above the clouds without a glimpse 
through to tell whether we were over land or water. I did 
know that it would be futile to try to turn back and attempt 
to find the place where we first came up. 

There was nothing to do except hope for a break in the 
clouds so that we could get down again. Knowing the weather 
in the tropics, we couldn’t guess how far the clouds were 
spread out. For the first time I really thought I was a goner. 

After a long silence between my companion and myself, I 
said, “Well, what do you think?” Apparently he wasn’t both- 
ered. He answered, “Just keep on going.” 

Finally, with a little over an hour’s gas left, and realizing 
that we might be far out over water, I decided that I might 
as well try to glide through that rough sea of white below and 
take a chance on the consequences. I was going to allow five 
more minutes before making the attempt. I knew that after 
only a minute in the overcast I would lose all sense of direc- 
tion and begin to spin. 

Then the miracle happened. We had turned southward for 
the five minute run, hoping that it would put us over water 
when we came through. Before the five minutes had passed, 
we had our first glimpse of the ground as we passed over a 
narrow crack in the clouds. Just beyond was another opening 
large enough for a Flying Fortress to spiral through; and to 
top it off, a native village directly below! 

I kicked the plane into a tight spiral and dropped down to 
500 feet from 8,000 feet. At first we thought the village was 
Chepo, between Panama City and the region we had hoped to 
explore, but after glancing at the compass and the coast line, I 
knew it wasn’t Chepo. 

I set the plane down in a pasture and in my limited Spanish 
I asked a native at his mud and grass hut what his town was 
called. The native told me that it was Chorrera, about 15 to 25 
miles west of Panama City and the Canal Zone. We took off 
and in a few minutes had reached Paitilla Field at Panama 
City, thanking our lucky stars for that break in the clouds. 

While we were lost above the clouds we apparently traveled 
about 150 miles up the Isthmus in a path that might have 
taken us out over the Caribbean, then northwestward, then 
south, then back over the isthmus. This is only my conclusion 
—I couldn’t prove any of it. 

Let other lightplane pilots take note. If you don’t have an 
instrument ticket, stay under the overcast. You may not be as 
lucky as I was! END 





London Letter 


(Continued from page 59) 


ordinary title of the “Cumulo-Nimbus Committee.” One of the 
first acts of the committee was to consider a project for aircraft 
radar equipment which would enable crews to detect at long 
range the position of cumulo-nimbus clouds. 

In the past clouds have not often been charged with being a 
primary cause of air accidents; yet Royal Air Force pilots 
doing the transport run from England to the East will go a 
long way to avoid some kinds of cloud formation. 

The Cumulo-Nimbus Committee is under the chairmanship 
of Air Ministry Director General of Training, Sir Basil Embry, 
a renowned night-fighter pilot in World War II. 

There is also an Air Safety Committee, formed by Lord 
Nathan, present Minister of Civil Aviation, under Sir Frederick 
Bowhill, with Lord Brabazon as one of its members, and a 
committee on private flying. 

Lord Nathan has affirmed his intention of giving safety in 
flying priority over all other considerations partly because of 
nervousness toward air travel (which may not be statistical- 
ly justifiable) shown by the public following recent serious 
accidents in various parts of the world. END 
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e The Currey School of Aeronautics has 
been established to meet all the needs of commercial and 
civilian flying. 

Teaching methods permit students to grasp a broad range, 
of practical instruction. A large faculty together with well 
equipped shops permit full attention upon the individual 
student. 


In addition to the Flight and A. & E. Mechanics Courses, 
additional courses of instruction offered by the Currey School 
of Aeronautics include training courses in which the students 
must obtain their pilots certificates and A. & E. in order to 
graduate. 











The Currey School of Aeronautics is located on its own air- 
port at Galesburg, Illinois, in the heart of a popular flying 
region. The flight school and mechanics school are approved 
by the CAA. 

This training is secured quickly and efficiently at the Currey 
School of Aeronautics through its possession of both airport 
and shop training facilities. 








All courses offered are approved by the Illinois State De- 
partment of Education for training of Veterans under the 
G. |. Bill. 


New classes start every 5 weeks 


CURREY 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


(A division of the Currey Flying Service) 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
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Report from Washington 


(Continued from page 51) 


were organized a month had acquired a 
couple of Link trainers and four planes. 
Even the $10 initiation fee in the outfit 
immediately goes toward making jobs. 
The man bringing in a new member is 
awarded some flight time and rental of 
the plane is paid out of the initiation. 
Airvets are now hoping to extend their 
organization clear across the country and 
meantime are making Bellflower a model 
airport for service and low fees. 


Ohio Court Decision 


Fixed-base operators are jittery over a 
recent Ohio Court decision in which 
Judge Stephen C. Colopy (Summit 
County Court of Common Pleas) ruled 
that planes are trespassing when flown 
below CAA minimum altitudes for flight 
over “congested areas.” Operators say 
that the ruling—a basis for Judge Co- 
lopy’s injunction against operations from 
two private flying fields near Akron—sets 
a precedent that “will prevent construc- 
tion of any but large, publicity-owned 
airports.” Even though flights over prop- 
erty adjacent to airports do not disturb 
residents, the ruling does give ground for 
similar restraining injunctions in similar 
cases. 

Slide rules in hand, operators pointed 
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out that at a glide angle ratio of 1 to 7, 
airport boundaries would have to be 
3,500 feet from the ends of runways. And 
if CAA “clearance” recommendations for 
Class 1 Airports which allow a glide ratio 
of 1 to 20 were followed, a glide range of 
10,000 feet would be required at each end 
of runways. With 3,500-foot runways, a 
total distance of 23,500 feet would be 
needed within airport areas. That means 
an airport site containing 16 square miles. 
In any event, most light planes would re- 
quire the better part of a mile to reach a 
500-foot altitude after take-off. 

Operators of the two ports in question 
—Chamberlain and Stony Hill—will 
carry the case through the higher courts. 
But similar court decisions have been 
based on the altitude minimums pre- 
scribed by CAA for safety alone. And, 
while this “converts a governmental 
safety regulation ... into . . . alaw gov- 
erning the private ownership of prop- 
erty,” it appears that the only solution is 
for CAA to change the minimums or to 
redefine the term “congested areas.” 


Air Traffic Control 

While debates continue on what’s good 
and bad about the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration air traffic control system, we 
pause to relay an inside story of how 
it worked during the last leg of the his- 
toric flight of the Navy’s Truculent Tur- 
tle. The story, not told until now, comes 
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to us from Comdr. Ralph F. Yam- 
bert, Navy PRO at the air station at 
Glenview, Ill. Yambert, besieged by half 
a hundred newspapermen at his field, got 
word that the Turtle was running short 
of gas and would sit down at Des Moines, 
Ia. “Through VHF equipment at Glen- 
view, I tried to establish radio contact 
with the Turtle,” Yambert relates, “but 
was unsuccessful. So I flicked down the 
key of the CAA communication box in 
station operations office and asked Chi- 
cago ATC to call through the’ station 
nearest its last reported position. Not 
more than five minutes later we were 
told that contact had been established, 
and in a few minutes Grand Island, 
Nebr.’s CAA station, relayed a position 
report from the Turtle and followed 
with the information that the plane had 
430 gallons of fuel remaining in its tanks. 
Quick calculations on our part seemed 
to indicate that this would take the 
plane beyond Des Moines—probably 
right into Glenview. But further checks 
from CAA finally revealed that the 
Turtle was heading for Columbus— 
information received in ample time by 
Commander Yambert to fly the news- 
men to the landing. “The story of the 
Turtle’s landing is now history,” Yam- 
bert adds, “but the record should include 
the part played by the CAA’s air traffic 
control in helping the press to be on 
hand when the plane landed.” END 
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AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
AERONCA 


AERONCA K. 650 Hours Total. 65 since 
Major and Magnafiux. Relicensed in June. 
Always hangared. Excellent condition. 
Steerable Tailwheel, $825 or Swap for 
good licensed Biplane. Fred McFeeters, 
Box 481, Albany, N. Y. 


DANDY new Aeronca Chief. 34 hours 
flying time. Manufactured by the com- 
pany on September 21, 1946. Will take a 
good sacrifice in order to sell it at once. 
Have no time to fly. Write or call Palmer 
Vinger, Greenwood, Wisconsin. Phone 31. 


AERONCA Chief, 1946, NC 9060E, 40 hrs. 
total time. 
wheel pants, starter, and deluxe interior. 
Hangared, with fresh periodic check com- 
pleted. Owned and flown by Commercial 
Pilot. Will sacrifice for $2400. J. T. Val- 
des, Parkes Run Lane, Ithan, Pa. 


ONE 1946 Aeronca Champion demonstra- 
tor, $1800.00. Flying and Auto Service, 
Inc., Portland, Ind. Phone 16F40. 


AERONCA Champion, new April 12, 1946. 
Always hangared, never cracked. Excel- 
lent condition as it has been operated by 
an A&E mechanic. New 100 hr. check. 
First $1950 takes it. H. E. Stevenson, 
Globe, Ariz. 


LATE 1940 Aeronca Chief. 65 H.P. Ly- 
coming, 66 hrs. since topped. Wings recov- 
ered Feb. Body recovered and relicensed 
July. New Lucite windshield. $1295. James 
Word, Box 747, Phillips, Tex. 

1946 AERONCA Champion, 125 hours, 
Airbay receiver and permanent antenna 
installed, always hangared, privately 
owned, never used as trainer. $2250. , 
A. Benscoter, 405 Columbia, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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AERONCA TAF, Wings covered, engine 
topped, relicensed Oct. 1946. 5 hours since 
repairs, $460. (Not cracked) Must be 
sold. Owner working out of country. Best 
offer takes. Bob Morris, 1220-24th Ave., 
Meridian, Miss. 

AERONCA. New 1946 Chief, 25 hours to- 
tal time, wheel pants, extras. $2425.00. 
M. L. Whitney, Okemah, Okla. 
AERONCA 058B, 1942, C6S, 200 hours 
since engine major, one piece windshield. 
Good fabric, $1350. Write or call Rollin 
Caler, 115 N. Gillette, Tulsa, Okla. Phone 
20302. 

1946 AERONCA Chief. Privately owned. 
42 hours. $2500. Dr. H. B. Shafer, Anna, 
Illinois. 

AERONCA Chief 1939. 700 Hours. 10 
hours since wings recovered, relicensing. 
Cruises 80. Cont. 50. Excellent through- 
out. Sacrifice for $1195. Charles Near- 
ing, Holcomb, New York. 

AERONCA Super Chief 1940. 65 Conti- 
nental, radio, new tires, air scoop, auxil- 
iary tank, fabric like new, wheel pants, 
engine perfect, actually one of the clean- 
est ships in this territory. $2095.00. C. O. 
| hoe 2824 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, 
n 




















BEECH 


BEECHCRAFT negative stagger bi- 
planes. Like brand new. New fabric, very 
clean. Fast, economical airplanes. I. J. 
Enger, 324 North ist St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Phone AT 1281, Eve. BR 3291. 

SEVERAL twin-engine Beechcrafts for 
sale. Model C18S. Brand new interior. 
7 place. Cruises 200 miles per hour. Ready 
to go. I. J. Enger, 324 North lst St., Min- 
cr Minn. Phone AT 1281, Eve. BR 











BEECH D17S; excellent condition, li- 
censed 5-place, P&W 450 hp, Hamilton 
constant speed propeller; total engine 
time 224 hrs. since new, total aircraft 
time 397 hrs., 202 hours since major; no 
time since 100 hr. check. Fully equipped 
for blind flying; directional gyro, artifi- 
cial horizon. Built-in Lux fire extin- 
guishing system; extra large gas capacity, 
(120 gallons). Beautiful handrubbed fin- 
ish; sound proofed, 3 flares, beautiful 
interior, $12,900. Jack Stein, 950 Bay 
Drive, Miami Beach 41, Florida. 


TWIN Engine Beechcraft, 1946 model, 
seven passenger deluxe. Five reclining 
luxury seats, excellent for executive use. 
Total time 46 hours. Write or call John 
P. Cissel, Atlantic Aircraft Distributors, 
Inc., Baltimore Municipal Airport, Balto, 
22, Md. Riverside 1522. 





CHARTER operators here is a ome you 
can operate profitably. Beech E17B, 285 
Jacobs (L-5). Licensed 5 place day, night, 
instruments. Cruises an honest 150 at 15 
= per hour with 4 passengers and 

aggage. Just re-upholstered and re-fin- 
ished; always hangared. Airplane total 
580, engine total 680, 60 since major. A 
beautiful plane; now flying on charter 
trips. Will deliver to you for your in- 
spection for expenses. $16,000.00. Cee 
Gee Air Service, Box 491, Casa Grande, 
Ariz. . 





BOEING 


BOEING PT-17: Silver finish. Just re- 
licensed, wing recovered. Engine 125 
hours since major. Excellent condition 
$1650. R. Stevenson, 34 Eastwood Circuit, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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CESSNA 


CULVER 





CESSNA 140, new, August 31, 1946, total 
time 80 hours, starter and generator, G. 
E. radio and speaker, electric turn and 
bank, sensitive altimeter, 8 day clock, 


heater. Cost $3786, will sell for $3250. 
Reason for selling, buying larger plane. 
c. C. Stephens, Phone LD-4, Shawnee, 
Okla. 

LOOK—We have 4 Twin Cessnas; all un- 
modified, But—all have 5700 lb. wing de- 
sign, complete blind flying instruments 
and 2-way radio (transmitters require 
change of crystals only), 
cushions). Can all be licensed 5 place 
without any structural modifications. All 








Seats for 5 (no | 


good engines, 2 have new tires, good | 


wooden props included, will cruise 145 
with these. 
cluded with each. Only shortages: all 
clocks and head-phones. We will Ferry 
these anywhere in U. S. for $3,000 each. 
Operators. Call or wire for special deal 
on all 4 delivered to you at your field. 
Orville E. Stockwell, Stockwell Motor Co., 
Greybull, Wyoming. 

CESSNA UC-78: $6950. 623 hours total 
time, aircraft and engines. No time 
since complete overhaul and recover of 
airplane. Auxiliary gas tank, baggage 
door, radio in nose, battery under co- 
pilot seat. Augusta School of Aviation, 
Augusta, Ga. Phone 2-3465. 


CESSNA UGC-78: $6950. 25 hours since 
complete overhaul and recover of air- 
plane. Left engine 225 hours total time. 
Right engine 425 hours since overhaul. 
Baggage door, radio in nose, battery un- 
der co-pilot seat. Augusta School of 
Aviation, Augusta, Ga. Phone 2-3465. 


NEW Cessna 140, 25 hours. Always han- 
gared. 2-way G.E. Radio, starter, navi- 
gation lights. Liberal discount. Clyde 
Hicks, 5910 Bishop, Detroit, Mich., Phone 
Tuledo 1-3397. 

EXCEPTIONALLY fine Cessna modified 
for executive use without regard to cost. 
Cabin sound-proofed. Front seats raised 
and armrests installed. New radio re- 
ceiver, transmitter and loop. Licensed 5 
place, day, night and instrument flight 
August, 1946. Low time. Sacrifice $6800. 
Skatin’ Toons Co., Box 264, Malverne, 

7. 











WE have a six place Cessna fully licensed 
with special escape door and folding 
sixth seat. Lear T-30 Transmitter and 3 
band receiver, loop and trailing antenna. 
Complete set of instruments plus extra 
turn and bank and airspeed. Baggage 
door and interior finished in Maroon 
leather. Side walls and doe skin velvet 
seats. 35 coat dope rubbed finish. Write 
E. C. Abbott, 106 Burr Oak, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. or Phone 17-3439. 


2 TWIN E Engine Cessnas. Beautiful up- 
holstery, low time on engines and air- 
craft. Fully equipped. These are the most 
beautiful ships available. Will accept 
automobile or planes in trade. Price $6250 
each. E. Rainbow, 3202 E. lith St., 
P-61567, Tulsa, Okla. 


CESSNA T-50. Licensed, 5 place. Just 
completely recovered. Silver trimmed in 
blue. New leather upholstery. Exterior 
baggage door. Two transmitters and re- 
ceivers installed in nose. 490 hours each 
engine since major. 5 hours since 100 
hour inspection. Metal props. Ship per- 
fect in every detail. $5600. Located Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Austin, Texas. Call or 
write Lewis Holder, 807 W. 16th St., Aus- 
tin, Texas. Phone 2-4236. 


CESSNA 140. Fully equipped with starter, 
generator, landing lights, sensitive alti- 
meter and McCauley metal prop. that 
greatly improves climb and take-off. Pur- 
chased in Sept. and individually han- 
gared. Total 25 hours. Reason for sale; 
purchasing four place ship. $3350.00. John 
H. Hershey, 211 Old Manor Rd., Ellin- 
wood, Kans. 














CESSNA 140. 17 total hours. Perfect, nev- 
er damaged. Cost $3703 as equipped. Make 
offer. Bill Kileen, 836 West Elm, Decatur, 


LFA, 1942, total time 406 hours, 50 hours 
since factory check. Painted yellow with 


| Stinson green trim. Reasonably priced. 
i l | W. H. Ostenberg, III, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
Grimes landing light, dual toe brakes, | 


CULVER 80 h.p. ‘LFA. late °41, just re- 
covered, relicensed, and painted blue and 
cream. 15 hrs. since major. Radio trans- 
mitter and receiver, landing and naviga- 
tion lights. Licensed for night flying. 
Cruises 125. Always hangared. Ship is 
like new and ready to fly away. $2450. 
N. P. Dodge, Jr., 5014 Capitol Ave., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


NEW Culver V, Demonstrator, 30 hours, 
$3750. Culver LFA, oil cooler, sodium 
valves, hand rubbed finish, $1900. Cars 
accepted in trade both ships. Blackhawk 








Gesune, 1G tonnes ties tn | Aircraft Sales, 915—15th Ave., East Mo- 


line, TM. _ - 
CULVER Cadet, 1941. Total time 340 
hours. Two-way radio, hand rubbed fin- 
ish, always hangared, panel completely 





| filled, all airline instruments. Cruises 120. 


Finest Cadet on west coast, a deluxe 


| plane for the sportsman pilot. Reason- 





ably priced. Ralph Yeomans, 1226 Ches- 
ter Place, Bakersfield, Calif., Phone 34736. 


1942 CULVER. Cruise at 120 mph on 5 
gallon gas per hour. This beautiful plane 
ls equipped with fine Lear transmitter- 
receiver installation, range-voice filter, 
rotatable loop (DF). Special antennas, 
shielded mags, plugs 12 volt battery, 
starter, generator, lights, primary instru- 
ments including directional gyro, no- 
draft cabin with special heater. Engine 
factory modernized at major overhaul, all 
bulletins complete. Would accept trade. 
Fallin, 2318 Park Ave., Lincoln, Nebr., 
Phone 3-6632. 








DART 


DART 1946. 100 hp Continental engine. 

Cruises 120, tops 140 mph. Unequaled for 

X-C or aerobatics. 100 hours total time. 

a Brown Deer Airport, Milwaukee 9, 
is. 








ERCOUPE 


ERCOUPE 1946, 40 hours, no reasonable 
offer refused. Dr. Lerner, 119 S. 13th St., 
Hovey Pa., Phone Pe 5-1673 10 A.M. to 








1946 ERCOUPE, 75 H.P. Continental. 
Total time on engine and airplane only 
200 hours. Price $2600. Menomonie Air 
Service, Menomonie, Wis. 

NEW 1946 Ercoupe, 20 hours. Deluxe 
equipment. Starter. Always hangared. 
Perfect condition. $3100 at Hillsgrove 
(R.I.) Airport. Edwin D. Urquhart, 76 
Glen Ave., Providence 5, R. I. 


ERCOUPE 1946. Starter and generator; 
45 total hours; never scratched; $2975. M. 
Carmichael, 4506 Lawnview Road, Pitts- 
burgh 27, Pa. 


ERCOUPE 415-C; 1946 with 94 hours, 
perfect condition, starter, green visor, 
two-way Bassett radio. Price $3200.00. 
John J. Smith, 1111 W. Washington, 
Jackson, Mich. 


ERCOUPE—1946, 40 hrs., radio, extra 
instruments. Never damaged, NC93837, 
$2975. Call 3-4529, or P.O. Box 391, Jack- 
son, Miss. 


ERCOUPE 415-C. Dismantled. Wings 
rejuvenated and az, Landing gear 
and nose gear rebushed. All ready to 
assemble and license. $1500. Brown Deer 
Airport, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


ERCOUPE 415-C, twenty hours since 
new, starter, generator, battery, naviga- 
tion lights, $2800.00. Deliver for expenses. 
Chamberlin Flying Service, Box 292, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico. 


ERCOUPE 1946. 60 hours total time. Al- 
ways hangared, flown only by experi- 
enced 1 Fully equipped plus starter, 
generator, battery, voltage regulator, sun 
shade, navigation lights, 
meter, turn and bank indicator, Vertical 
speed "indicator, radio. $3500.00. Delivery 
arranged. D. M. Kridel, 503 Oxford St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


























| new battery and cushions; 


sensitive alti- | 
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ERCOUPE 1946-Generator, Starter, nav- 
igation lights. 90 hours. Always han- 
gared, never scratched. $2950. Coopera- 
ae delivery. Everett Holderman, Goshen, 
nd. 

ERCOUPE 1946. 27 hours, always han- 
gared, never cracked, one owner, starter, 
lights, generator, etc. Like new, $3100.00. 


| Need money for business enterprise. Ken- 


neth Woodruff, Remington, Ind. Phone 
423W. 


ERCOUPE 1946, total time 145 hours, pri- 
vately owned, perfect condition. Com- 
pletely equipped, including two-way ra- 
dio, Sperry Directional Gyro, artificial 
horizon, sensitive altimeter, rate of climb. 
Delivery anywhere in U.S. for expenses. 
Price $3500. Ford King, 654 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


ERCOUPE, Deluxe, Manufactured June 
1946, 35 hours total time, always han- 
gared, one owner. Starter and generator, 
New Bendix two band receiver. $3200.00. 
J.T. Thrower, Box 96, Dothan, Ala. 








FAIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD PT-26. Excellent condi- 
tion, inter-com. Complete with hatch, 
lights. two sets of complete instruments 
for blind flying, 275 hrs. total time since 
new on motor and aircraft. $2400. Albion 
Airport, S. Main, Albion, N. Y. 


FAIRCHILD 24, 175 hp Ranger. | Built 
1940. Four place. Less than 500 hrs. total 
time on aircraft and engine. 65 hrs. since 
both majored. Just relicensed. Hand 
rubbed finish. Blind flight group. Clock. 
Lear receiver and transmitter. New tires. 
New enclosures. An exceptional buy. 
Price $3875. The Coogan Co., 8440 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


CONTINENTAL Powered Fairchild (PT- 
23). Just licensed. 14 hour since major, 
230 total hour on engine. Engine mount 
bulletin complied with. Completely re- 
covered including fuselage. Ivory finish 
with red trim. Richard Keller, 1622 Still- 
man, Selma, Calif. P.H. 4236. 


FAIRCHILD F-24, 1946, 4 place, 175 
Ranger. This beautiful plane has been 
used as a floor model demonstrator. 110 
hours total time. Two way radio, seat 
covers. New plane guarantee only $7600. 
List price is $9190. Wisconsin-Minnesota- 
Dakota-Airways, 30 Mead Witter Bldg., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

PT-19A RELICENSED August. 80 hours 
since Top overhaul. None since 100 hour 
check. Instruments include needle ball. 
Good condition. $1600. Lt. R. K. Awtrey, 
VA4A N.A.AS., Oceana, Virginia. 


FAIRCHILD PT-26. 17:10 since complete 
overhaul. Complete set of blind flying 
group. Sliding hatch, navigation lights, 
and landing lights. Perfect condition. 
Price $1850.00. Fluorescent Light Appli- 
ance Co., Peter J. Dountas, 2208 Cuming 
St., Omaha, Nebr. 


M62A3. 200 h.p. 150 hours since rebuilt. 
All instruments including gyros. Starter, 
built-in engine fire extinguisher, sliding 
canopy. Excellent condition. Cruises 120. 
Will deliver. $2000.00 cash. James Nimon, 
SMU, Dallas 5, Texas. 


PT-26 200 HP. LICENSED to Nov. 1947. 
Beautiful new Berry red finish, trimmed 
in grey. Fabric covered plywood; two full 
instrument panels; licensed night and 
day; electric starter; full cockpit canopy; 
landing light; new tires and propeller; 
approved 
heater; miscell. extras; 493 hours since 
factory major. Will deliver for expenses. 
$2125. W. J. Barnes, 2127 University Ave., 
Madison, Wis. Phone Fairchild 971. 


PT-26A 200 HP RANGER- 6. Licensed for 
day and night, “Full Panel” blind flight 
groups in both cockpits. Electrical start- 
ing. New Battery. Engine driven genera- 
tor. Controlled cockpit heat. Plexiglas 
cockpit enclosure. Tires and Prop. almost 
new. New paint job. 350 hrs. on engine 
since new. Forced to Sell for, $1650. 
George H. Paquette, 603 Baldwin Ave., 
Detroit 14, Mich., Call: Fi. 0595. Aircraft 
at Roseville Airport. 
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PT 26 FAIRCHILD NC73395. Licensed in 
Dec. 1946. 100 hours since major on en- 
gine and airframe. 1100 hours total time 
on airframe. New cabin heater and also 
new tires. Complete set instruments and 
new battery.. Hand rubbed yellow finish 
trimmed in red & white. $2450.00. Picture 
on.request. Pottawatomie Airport, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


NEW 1946 F-24 Warner 165, 4-place Fair- 
child. 18 hours. Total cost $8696. Sell- 
ing price $8000. Licensed day and night. 
Will deliver for expenses. Frank Grey, 
Portland, Ind. Phone 889M. 


GLOBE 


GLOBE SWIFT, 125 H.P., Model GCIB, 
NC78000, total time 67 hours. Used as 
demonstrator only by owner. Must sell. 
Need money for hangar. If interested, 
make offer. First satisfactory offer will 
be accepted. Schlosser Flying Service, 
Durand, Wis. 


GLOBE Swift, 85 h.p. Continental, 130 
hrs. total, condition perfect, privately 
owned. Koppers Aeromatic propeller, GE 
two-way radio, blue leather upholstery. A 
beautiful ship. Will deliver for expenses. 
$3500. Ford King, 654 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

















INTERSTATE 


1941 INTERSTATE S1A. 65HP Conti- 
nental: Recent complete major both air- 
plane and engine. New fabric, plexiglas, 
prop, brakes, tires, cushions and uphol- 
stery. 75HP pistons and valves. Cruises 
95. $1550 or trade for new auto. John 
Kennedy, 813 North Wellesley Ave., Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 


HOWARD 


HOWARD, DGA-15P, 5-place. Only 197 
hours since engine major and recover. 
Just repainted with hand-rubbed red fin- 
ish with cream stripe. 
192 m.p.h. Powered with 450 h.p. P.&W. 
motor with Hamilton standard constant 
speed prop. Wheel pants, spinner, Army 
Command receiver, 50-watt transmitter 
beacon receiver, Lux engine fire extin- 
guisher, complete blind flying group in- 
cluding directional gyro and artificial 
horizon. This airplane in perfect condi- 
tion. Exceptionally good interior. Will 
deliver. Accepting best offer. Write: 
Paul T. Machner, 464 Raleigh Ave., 
Hampton, Va. 


PT-23 HOWARD built, fabric covered 
wings. 1944. Total time A&E 246 hours. 
Silver & blue. Cruises 110 at 1800. Raw- 
don hatch with sun guard cover. Electric 
inter-com. Ship never damaged. Fine 
condition and will deliver 300 miles free. 
$1850. First $100 holds. Leo L. Strickler, 
Luray, Va. 


HOWARD DGAI5P. 450 HP Wasp. 
Built 1943. Five place. 460 hours to- 
tal time since new. Licensed June, 1946. 
Day and night instrument flight. Hamil- 
ton Constant Speed Propeller, Spinner. 
6 hours cruising. Airline radio equip- 
ment. Three receivers. Two transmit- 
ters. Directional loop. Marker beacon 
receiver. Complete blind flight instru- 
ments. Landing and navigation lights. 

ares. New custom interior, new 40 
at hand rubbed finish in dove grey, 

















rdinal red trim, insignia blue outline. 

hip like brand new. Price $8,750. The 
ne at Company, 8440 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, California. 


HOWARD DGA-15P Pratt and Whitney 
450 hp, 626 total hours, 14 since major 
Bew fab of engine and airplane with all 





ew fabric, 9 hours since major on con- 

nt speed propeller. Three radio re- 
ceivers, 30 watt 3105 and 24 watt 6210 
transmitters. 136 gallons gasoline. Blue 
leather upholstery, five place, hand 
rubbed insignia blue finish tastefully 
trimmed. Licensed for night and instru- 
ment operation with new annual inspec- 
tion and ready for immediate delivery 
December 10th. Write, wire, or phone 
641-J. Hoffer’s Flying Service, Woodward 
Field, Camden, S. C. 


Cruising speed | 








FLYING 


PT-23 LICENSED, completely. 25 Hrs. 
since Army O.H. 162 total on engine, new 
prop., sacrifice $1100. 550 Hrs. on aircraft. 
Fabric covered wings, V. D. Gannon, 5230 
Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., Phone 
GR-7-1450. 


LUSCOMBE 


LUSCOMBE 8-A, ferry time only. 
NC71953. Heater included. Best offer over 
$2500 takes it. Take car in trade. Ander- 
son Charter & Flying Service Inc., Box 
42, Lapel, Ind. 


FLY in comfort. 8A converted to 75 Con- 
tinental fuel injector. Licensed 8c. Re- 
covered °44-2-way Radio, Navigation 
lights, Airfoam cushions, Deluxe uphol- 
stery, soundproofed. 500 miles range. 
$1950 Cash, no trades. Hampton Aircraft, 
Inc., 3303 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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PIPER J4A Coupe 1940 Deluxe C65 Navi- 

gation lights, wheel pants. RCA trans- 

mitter and receiver, sensitive altimeter, 

fixed and trailing antenna, battery and 

generator. A really complete airplane. 

_ S. S. Starr, 53 E. 24th St., Chester, 
a. 










CUB J4E, Cont. 75, 7 hours since reli- 
censed, 196 hours since major on engine. 
Has sensitive altimeter, two way radio, 
generator, battery, position and landin 
lights, clock, brakes, steerable tail-wheet 
Never cracked. Priced $1500.00. Contact 
Floyd Walker, Jennings, La. 

PIPER Super Cruiser. Manufactured 
1945. Ship has less than 200 hrs. total 
time. Nicely upholstered, beautiful hand- 
rubbed finish, Navigation, radio, pants, 
Cruises 110 M.P.H. on 6 gallons. To see 
and fly this plane will be to buy it. Sacri- 
fice for $2650. Call or wire J. B. Thread- 
gill, Hartford City, Indiana. 








LUSCOMBE 8A 1946. Only 235 hours to- 
tal time. This privately owned airplane 
is exceptionally clean. Cruises honest 105 
mph. A real bargain at $2450. R. C. 
Schulte, 810—15th St., Alexandria, Va. 


MONOCOUPE 


MONOCOUPE: Warner 150 Total time 
645 hours, 38 since major, Spline Shaft. 
Starter. Just completely recovered Cream 
with red sunburst handrubbed. Receiver, 
Transmitter. Cruises 140 MPH. Price to 
sell $2750. George Bost, East Columbia 
Ave., College Park, Ga. 


NAVY 


NAVY N3N3 in excellent condition. En- 
gine Wright R-760-8 has 465 hours total 
time. Metal prop. Excellent instruments, 
balloon tires. Have extra engine R-760-8 
same as in plane. Sell both together for 
$1800 cash. Write C. C. C. Clement, 
N.A.S., Olathe, Kansas. 


N3N3 LICENSED NC45106 always hang- 
ared, only 78 hrs. on 235 H.P. Wright en- 
gine since factory major overhaul. A good 
buy for $1450 or trade for Ercoupe. Har- 
old Pabst, 237 W. Maple Ave., Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

















CUB J3-F50. Good as new. Licensed till 
Oct. 1947. New fabric, two tone finish. 
New shock cords. Plexiglas windshield. 
All new pyralin, Steerable tail wheel, 
Dual brakes, engine overhauled, valves 
reground, new rings, new bearings and 
factory shot blasted reconditioned crank- 
shaft. A bargain at $1350. Albatross Fly- 
ing Club, 1828 Morgantown Ave., Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

J5 CUB Cruiser-Continental 75-NC38877. 
Manufactured 1940. Approximately 1100 
hours total. 175 hours since engine major 
and aircraft work performed. New wind- 
shield. New upholstery. 25 gallons gas. 
Shows 80-85 Cruising. Performance Ex- 
cellent. $1850. Hampton Aircraft. 3303 S. 
Kingshighway, St. Louis 9, Mo. 

PIPER J3C, 65 H.P. 1941. Lights, battery, 
nice appearance. Good trainer $1250. 
Write or call Rollin Caler, 115 North Gil- 
lette, Tulsa, Okla. Phone 20302. 
PIPER Cub J3C, Cont. 65 h.p. NC2170M. 
Brown upholstered seats. Built Nov. 6, 
1946. Only 25 hours. $2200.00. Milo C. 
Lehman, 618 High St., Berne, Ind. 
PIPER J3F-65 1941. Extra Compass. Sen- 
sitive altimeter. 8 Day clock, skis, new 
extra prop. Owner needs bigger ship. 
$1300.00. Joe E. Meehan, 131 G St 
Boston, Mass. 

















NOORDUYN 


NOORDUYN Norseman. Licensed; only 
29 hours on engine since major overhaul; 
340 hours total hull time. New paint job. 
Complete, with radio compass. $9500.00. 
P. O. Box 892, Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTH AMERICAN 








PIPER J3, 1946, Continental 65, 150 hrs. 
total time since new. $1800, for quick 
sale. Albion Airport, S. Maine, Albion, 
nm. e; 





65 HP PIPER Cub J3-L. Like new, 
brakes, navigation lights and skis. Per- 
fect condition $1200.00. Will deliver for 
expenses. Deposit will hold for inspec- 
tion. Hilton Flying Service, Hilton, N. Y. 





NORTH American AT-6: 180 hours since 
first overhaul on engine and 140 hours 
since overhaul of airplane. Licensed Au- 
gust 1946. $1650. Augusta School of Avia- 
tion, Augusta, Georgia. Phone 2-3465. 


SNJ-3 NC66238, 1345 total, 237 since 
major on airplane, 706 total on engine 
with 240 since first major. Jam up good 
and clean all around with 3105 crystal 
radio, clock, new lights, nite and instru- 
ment airworthiness. Beautiful silver with 
deep blue trim. First $300 deposit gets 
it, balance of $1450.00 on delivery. Write, 
wire or phone 641-J. Hoffer’s Flying 
Service, Camden, S. C. 


SNJ-4 NC55767 35 hours since first en- 
gine overhaul complete with two instru- 
ment panels, two — radio, etc. Tires 
and control surface fabric in perfect con- 
dition. $2400. J. M. Supple, 500 Camp 
Street, New Orleans, La. 


SNJ-3 TEXAN, full dual instruments 
(less clocks). 1305 ke radio, lights, pol- 
ished alclad finish. A-1 condition, 250 hrs. 
since major, none since 100 hr. check. 
NC66241, $2390.00. Don Kuntz, 265 S. Yale 
Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


PIPER 














PIPER—New seaplane, without Wollam 
floats but with land gear. $2060.00; with 
floats $2800.00. John A. Cosgrove, 36 
Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 


CRUISER 75 hp Continental 1216 total 
hours, 2 since new fabric and annual 
inspection in October. Engine 994 with 74 
since major overhaul. Reconditioned pro- 
peller. Metallic blue with red trim: Sen- 
sitive altimeter. Deliver anywhere for 
expenses. Write, wire or phone 641-J. 
Hoffer’s Flying Service, Camden, S. C. 


PIPER J5. Handrubbed finish. Clean 
ship. Wheel pants and strut cuffs. 967 
hours on ship, 210 hours on engine since 
major. Fresh periodic. $2150. Brown 
Deer Airport, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


PIPER J4 Coupe, latest pre-war model, 
blue and cream, 75 hp Continental, 650 
hours total time, 370 since major. Best 
offer. Penn-Harris Airport, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


1941 CUB J3, 65 hp. Lights, brakes. 
$1000. Conway Valley Airport, Conway, 
N. H. 

















CUB Coupe—aAll accessories, including 
two-way radio. Relicensed. Excellent 
condition. Must sell immediately. $1545. 
Box 2485, Charlotte, N. C., Phone 4-6439. 





PIPER Cub Trainer-J3F65. Relicensed 
July. Excellent condition—175 Hours 
since Major, $1175. Owners purchasing 
faster ship. The Aviairs, Inc., 55 Waga- 
raw Blvd., Paterson 2, N. J. 





J3L, 65 Lycoming engine, 1 piece wind- 
shield, dual brakes and ignition, air scoop, 
full swivel steerable tail wheel, new prop, 
$1295.00. Waverly Flying Service, Waver- 
ly, Virginia. Phone 44-R. 
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March, 1947 
PIPER Cub J3L, 50 hop., brakes reli- 
censed, price $995.00. H. Wiley, Box 221, 
Kenton, O. 

1946 J3C-65 PIPER Trainer, NC70406. 
Total time 62 hours. Hangared since de- 
livery May 18th, never damaged. Price 
$1800. Flyaway Field, Northern Aviation 
Co., Indian River, Mich. Phone 621. 


REARWIN 


REARWIN Cloudster, Instrument 
Trainer 8135T, 120 Ken-Royce. Built 1942. 
Low Time. 22 hours since overhaul. 
Gyro horizon, directional gyro, and all 
other flight and engine instruments. 
Generator. Trail and fixed antennae. 
Newly finished. Maintained by Pan 
American Airways. Cruises 120. Inex- 
pensive to operate. Just the instrument 
trainer for a G. I. Program. Price $1,950. 
The Coogan ‘ead 8440 Sunset Bivd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


RYAN 


RYAN—240 Hours on Kinner 56. New 
Prop-relicense pending sale. Cuson-King- 
yn c/o 3353 Sunnyvale Dr., San Diego 
, Cal. 

RYAN PT-22: $1650. No time since over- 
haul on engine and relicensing of air- 
plane. Augusta School of Aviation, Au- 
gusta, Georgia. Phone 2-3465. 


TWO Ryans (PT-22’s). Excellent condi- 
tion, low engine time, both relicensed re- 
cently. One equipped 2 way radio and 
blind flying group at $1,800. The other 
ship priced $1,700. 3511 S.W. 25th St., 
Miami, Fla. 

RYAN, Beautiful PT-22, 160 H.P. Kinner 
engine cruise actual 110 m.p.h. engine has 
270 total hrs. No hrs. since major with 
all bulletins complied licensed to July, 
1947. Complete instruments and radio. 




















. This plane practically new. I need cash 


so make an offer—but hurry. 3952 St. 
oan Detroit 14, Mich. Phone Murray 
06. 





SILV AIRE 


1946 SILVAIRE Cont. 85. Model 8E. Nav- 
igation and landing lights, starter, pants, 
20 hours, total, all metal, private ship. 
$3,550.00. Owner buying larger ship. 
Floyd Johnson, R2, Marshfield, Wis. 
Phone 413 Lindsey. 





. FLYING 


STEARMAN, excellent condition, _ li- 
censed, low time on engine and Aircraft. 
Has steel prop. This is a beauty. Will 
trade for car, heavier unlicensed aircraft, 
or cash. What have you? Vernon Duwe, 
4132 North 58th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


STEARMAN N2S3: NC9501H. 580 since 
new,on 220 Cont. NC9513H, 119 since 
major on 220 Cont. with canopy. Fabric 
cn both excellent. Choice for $1400.00. 
Wes. Wieland, Beloit, Wisconsin. Phone 
9955R14. 

STEARMAN, relicensed August, 46. Low 
engine time, steel prop, extra equipment. 
$1,000.00. E. Lawrence, 125 Chestnut St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Will deliver. 


STINSON 


STINSON HW-75. New fabric, maroon 
and white trim, new upholstery, Plexi- 
glas windshield, blind flying instruments, 
motor checked. For further details write: 
~~ aaa Flying Service, Ontario, Ore. 


STINSON AT-19, Gull wing Reliant type. 
New airplane reassembled from original 
export crate and completely converted 
to beautiful 5-place civilian plane. Fully 
sound-proofed, upholstered interior. Gen- 
eral Electric radio transmitter and re- 
ceiver with speaker. Complete blind in- 
struments. Total 11 hours on aircraft 
engine and propeller. $6445.00. Standard 
Air Service, Glen Burnie, Md. 


STINSON SR-10J: Just relicensed. 
1185:00 total time, never on program. 
New Lycoming 295 horse power, 106:00 
since new with Hamilton constant speed 
prop. 3-place, full blind flight group with 
new gl gyro, transmitter, receiver, 
manual loop by RCA. Lux engine ex- 
tinguisher, flares, landing lights, new 
tires. Most beautiful clean ship of this 
type in country. Must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Licensed day and night in- 
strument. $10,500. Will accept trade. 
Hempel, Box 41, Lambert Field, Mo. 


STINSON AT-19. Complete with a 
holstery kit, including windows, seats, 
seatbelts, Airfoam cushions, etc. Unli- 
censed, $4000. Brown Deer Airport, Mil- 
waukee 9, Wis. 


STINSON SM8A. Just relicensed. Ready 
to go. 5 place. 215 Lycoming, $2450. I. J. 
Enger, 324 North 1st St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Phone AT 1281, Eve. BR 3291. 
































STEARMAN 


STEARMAN PT-17 NC 61871, licensed, 
Cont. 220, metal prop, good condition, 
highest offer takes it. Menomonie Air 
Service, Menomonie, Wis. 


STEARMAN, Navy N2S-3, Continental 
220, Boeing built April 1943, standard in- 
struments including bank and turn in 
both cockpits, navigation lights, CO2 fire 
extinguisher locking tail wheel, and Mc- 
Cauley steel prop. Aircraft and Engine 
have 330 hrs. since Naval Air Station re- 
cover and overhaul May 1945. NCed 
November 1946, has AN orange finish, a 
very complete and clean Stearman with- 
out the cost of a fancy trim or paint job. 
Priced $1195, or with 2 Irvin ’chutes $1295. 
Will deliver the first 500 miles free, Car- 
lisle A. Jacobsen, Bks. 10, Spartan School 
of Aero, Tulsa, Okla. 

STEARMAN, N2S-3, Continental 220. 
Built June 1943, Engine, Airframe, Ma- 
jored and recovered by Navy Sept. 1945. 
375 Hrs. since major. Fabric and wood 
excellent. Standard instruments includ- 
ing bank and turn in both cockpits. Tires 
good. McCauley steel prop. Licensed un- 
til Nov. 1947. Plane now hangared. Will 
deliver the first 400 miles free. Price in- 
cluding two seat type parachutes, $1075. 
cash. Or will trade for good clean auto. 
All inquiries promptly answered. Forest 
E. Rippee, Spartan School of Aeronautics, 
Barracks #10, Tulsa, Okla. 

PT-17. Only 168 hours since engine 
overhaul. Just relicensed and refinished 
in red dope and silver. New wood pro- 
peller and hub. Spars inspected. Believe 
it to be cleanest Stearman in country. 
Price $950.00. Coogan Company, 8440 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 




















STINSON 10 A Voyager, 1941 model. 90 
a. Franklin engine just overhauled. 
Wings just recovered. Painted blue and 
red. Ready to go. Well equipped. $2995. 
A bargain. I. J. Enger, 324 North 1st St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Phone AT 1281, Eve. 
BR 3291. 

1946 VOYAGER 150. Delivered August 
1946. Equipped with two-way radio, clock, 
turn and bank indicator, rate of climb 
indicator, and sensitive altimeter. Travis 
Cadillac Co., 1701 Main St., Peoria, Tl. 


SR-10 TYPE completely recovered, new 
interior licensed 5 place, complete instru- 
ments, constant speed prop. 310 hours 
total, 67 since major. Lycoming 295, hand 
rubbed Tennessee red. For further infor- 
mation: Box 6, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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GULLWING Stinson Reliant, late 43. 5p 
place. Ideal family, Business or Charter 
ship. Refinished, Soundproofed, Uphol- 
stered, New Windows, All Blind Flight 
Instruments, Lights, Starter, Heaters, 
Flaps, Constant Speed Prop. Ship and 
295 HP. Engine in good condition, 318 
hours since new. Sacrifice for $4500.00. 
% the new price! George Fitzpatrick, 
Route 3, Grant, Michigan. 


STINSON L-5 just licensed; perfect con- 
dition, 190 h.p. Lycoming engine, engine 
time 120 hours, five hours since major 
overhaul. Two-way radio; clock, needle 
and ball, generator and starter, 75 pound 
baggage compartment. Rear seat widened 
allowing room for two small people. Ship 
beautifully finished in maroon and cream, 
handrubbed. Price $3500. Lewis Westens- 
kow, 8 Arsenal Way, Clearfield, Utah. 








SWIFT 


1946 SWIFT, 1125 mph true, 85 h.p., re- 
tractable gear, VP-Prop., flaps, Inst. and 
Nav. lights, seat covers, GE-radio, clock, 
sens. alt., rate-of-climb, manifold press.; 
no “new plane bugs” in this = 5.4 gas 
consumption, 78 hours, will deliver im- 
med. for return ticket and $4500. J. R. 
ae 1104 N.W. ist St., Miami 36, 








TAYLORCRAFT 


TAYLORCRAFT BL-65, mfg. Nov. 1940. 
Total time 760 hours, 20 hours since en- 
gine major, red with black trim, very 
good condition. Highest offer. Harris- 
burg Air Service, Inc., Penn-Harris Air- 
port, R.D. No. 1, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Phone 39458. 


1943 TAYLORCRAFT L2-B. Wings and 
control surface recovered last fall. About 
20 hrs. since motor overhauled. No time 
since 100 hr. inspection. Licensed for an- 
other year of good flying. Will deliver 
anywhere for expenses. Price, for quick 
sale, $1400. Leslie Bennett, Box 362, River 
Mines, Mo. 


TAYLORCRAFT trainer DC model, just 

had annual, $1575. Stearman PT-17, li- 

censed, good engine, $750. Aeronca Cham- 
ion, 187 hrs. since new, $2000. Watonga 
ying Service, Watonga, Okla. 


TAYLORCRAFT 1946 Cont. 65, 80 hour 
total, like new, blue and silver. Private 
owned, always hangared, owner buying 
larger ship. $2000.00. Floyd Johnson, 
Marshfield, Wis. R. 2. Phone 413 Lindsey. 


1946 TAYLORCRAFT Ace. Rate of climb, 
Radio receiver, Cabin heater, other ex- 
tras. Cost $2314.00. 39 hours total time, 
sell for $1950. James Stargel, 246 Whit- 
moor Terrace, Silver Spring, Md. 


1946 BC TAYLORCRAFT. Blue and sil- 
ver. Only 55 hrs. and always hangared. 
2 wing gas tanks and radio. Like new. 
$2500. Wayne Schuelke, Ridgeway, Wis. 
TAYLORCRAFT, L2M, total time 325. 
Winxs recovered grade A 8/1/46, full 
swivel tail wheel, spoilers, excellent con- 
dition. Price $2000.00. J. C. Russell, M.D., 
Rogersville, Pa. 


























STINSON Gullwing, 5 place, beautiful 
perfect ship. 25 hours total time, reason- 
able. Kurt Scheub, Crown Point Airport, 
Crown Point, Ind. 


STINSON 105, only 650 total hours. 150 
since major and magnifiluxed. Cover and 
finish excellent. New tires. A real 3 place 
ship for only $2300.00. Julius Blair, Chats- 
worth, Ill. 


L-5 “FLYING Jeep.” New Grade A Fab- 
ric upholstered, low time engine, 10 hours 
on Airframe since majored. Just licensed. 
Ideal for Rancher or Farmer. $2500. 
Write or see Captain William A. Wood, 
38th Cavalry Reconnaissance Squadron, 
Fort Knox, Ky. 








VULTEE 

BT-13. $950.00. Very good buy. All in- 
struments and radio, 200 hrs. since major. 
Conway Valley Airport, Conway, N. H. 
BT-13A ALL metal. 10 hours since li- 
censed. Airframe and engine perfect con- 
dition, exceptionally clean. $1650 or trade 
on new car. H. Junkermann, Sugar 
Grove, O. 

VULTEE Valiant for Sale: Recently li- 
censed. Radio converted. Only 183 hours 
on engine since first major. Complete 
instruments both cockpits. $1350.00. Will 
deliver for expenses. Arkansas Aviation 
Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Ark. 














SPARTAN Executive, 450 h.p. P. & W. 
Wasp Jr. Excellent condition; equipped 
with full set of instruments, 2-way radio 
and Lear . AiResearch Manufactur- 
ing Co., 9851 Sepulveda Blvd., Los An- 
geles 45, Calif. 


EXCEPTIONALLY clean BT-13; all 
metal wings; complete instruments both 
cockpits. Total engine time 650 hrs.; 100- 
hour inspection just completed; $1,350. 
Major Howard S. Heldreth, Dallas Avia- 





tion School, Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 
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WACO 


WACO UKC, 5 place: Continental 220 
h.p. Relicensed in August 1946. $3950. 
Airplane completely overhauled and re- 
covered January 1946. Engine 300 hours 
since factory overhaul. Augusta School 
of Aviation, Augusta, Georgia. Phone 
2-3465. 

WACO ZQC-6, 285 hp. Jacobs, two posi- 
tion Ham. prop. 5 place 100 lbs. baggage, 
blind flight group, two way radio with 
loop, wings just rebuilt and recovered and 
ship relicensed. This plane is in top con- 
dition throughout. Make offer, will take 
car in trade. Will deliver for expenses. 
Anderson Charter & Flying Service, Inc. 
Box 42, Lapel, Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AIRPLANES—Used—Bargains at give- 
away prices. Licensed and flying. Don’t 
buy that airplane or equipment until you 
have seen our latest used aircraft di- 
rectory. You may save yourself a fortune. 
Send 25c for mailing. Aero Trader, MFL, 
Adams, Mass. 

SELLING for Highest offers—Piper Spe- 
cial—40 hours; metal wing Luscombe, 
40 hrs., Super Cruiser, and J-3 Com- 
bination. Ships late °46 models, also 
PT-19, new Hatch. Stockton Airport, 
Stockton, Ill. 

ERCOUPE 1946, 65 hours total, $3150.00. 
Aeronca Champion 1946, 50 hours total, 
$2250.00. 3 excellent J3 65 h.p. Cubs. All 
reconditioned, relicensed. Low hours, 
$1350.00. Accept good PT-17, Repairable 
Crack-ups or Automobile Trades. Fi- 
nanceable, Warrington Air Service, Air- 
port, Warrington, Penna. 

BRAND new latest models, only ferrying 
time. Taylorcraft, $1710.00, Ercoupe, 
$2795.00, Piper Trainer, $2050.00, Lus- 
combe, all metal wing, $2490.00. Central 
Ercoupe Sales, Marshall, Mo. 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


BT-13A ALL metal with instruments 
complete, radio, two way in working or- 
der. State true condition of tires, fuse- 
lage, paint and total hours on plane and 
motor. Also hours since major on motor. 
Inflated price will not be considered. C. L. 
Bissonnette, P.O. Box 302, Waterloo, Iowa. 
BEST airplane $1000 cash will buy. 65 hp 
Cub, Aeronca tandem, Taylorcraft. Boyd 
Buss, Norwood, Colo. 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


PLASTICS Pre-formed for planes: AT-6, 
BT-13, Cessna UC-78, PT-26, or other 
planes quoted on request. Can be in clear 
or colored plexiglas. Del Plastic. 2134 
No. Upton St., Arlington, Va. Phone 
Chestnut 5529. 

EDO Floats model No. YD6470 to fit 
Noorduyn Norseman and others. We have 
several. Reasonable. Write, wire, phone: 
Brandt, Perkins, & Brandt, Alicia Airport, 
Marysville, California. Phone 2843. 


RADIO Five tube RCA AVRI100A broad- 
cast and beacon bands four lbs. instru- 
ment hole mounting, $35.00. Chester 
McClintock, Milan, Tenn. 

AUTOMATIC Radio Compass: Bendix 
ARN-7, in working condition. Asking 
$300. Not for light planes. Will fit See 
Bee. David Perry, 10 Mountain Ave., 
Maplewood, N. J. 

WANTED: Menasco 95 H.P. Engine in 
Al condition or base for inverted Mark 
a ataiaae Bernard Morey, Brewerton, 





















































TIRES — New Post War — Goodyear — 
Firsts—Fresh stock at lowest prices ever. 
Every size stocked. We are the biggest 
. supplier of tires in the country. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or we refund. Lowest 
rices. Immediate deliveries. Fabric. 

ope. Bolts. Sensenich Propellers. B. G. 
& Champion Spark Plugs. Storage Bat- 
teries. Shock cord rings. Windshields, 
Instruments, Scott Tailwheel Assemblies. 
Bob Trader Aero Supply, 909 Liberty 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














FLYING - 


PORTABLE Heater Sale: (Original cost 
$583). Powerful Stewart-Warner 100,000 
BTU gasoline-burning ground-type Air- 
craft Heaters. Complete with 1% hp en- 
gine, blower, supercharger, and flexible 
ducts. Positively rebuilt and guaranteed 
$195 freight prepaid in USA. Bernstein 
Bros. (since 1890), Dept. K, Pueblo, Colo. 
VULTEE owners: Do you need parts for 
your BT-13, SNV, or BT-15? We have 
them. Engines, propellers, landing gears, 
tail struts, starters, instruments, radios, 
or any other item you may need. We are 
cannibalizing a large number of these 
airplanes. Write or wire us. Arkansas 
Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. 


FOR SALE: 1 Kinner R-5 engine, 160 
H.P., No. 1 tapered shaft. 1 Hamilton 
propeller, like new, No. 1 tapered hub, 
165 H.P., 1 Curtiss-Reed propeller, like 
new, No. 1 tapered hub; 160 HP., 1 
Hamilton propeller, tapered hub; 100 H.P. 
Inquire Earle S. Eckel, Box 42, Washing- 
ton, N. J 

BT STABILIZER fittings for compliance 
with bulletin 2-2-209 for metal stabilizers 
$9.75 per set. Brandt, Perkins & Brandt, 
= Airport, Marysville, Calif. Phone 














ERCOUPE right wings, three available, 
immediate shipment, one new, two used, 
but perfect. One Continental 75, 18 hrs. 
since new, available immediately, other 
miscellaneous parts. for Ercoupe. Hugh 
W. Wheelless,»Dothan Aviation Co., Do- 
than, Alabama. 


PREFORMED windshields of genuine 
on for J-3, $29.50. 40% discount to 
operators. Northwest Florida Flying Serv- 
ice, Box 527, Pensacola, Florida. 

AIRCRAFT Instruments: Completely 
overhauled, fully guaranteed and C.A.A. 
certified. Sensitive altimeter, rate/climbs, 
turn/banks, $25.00 ea. While they last. 
Many others at bargain prices. ARC-5 
range receivers, 190-550 kc., 6-tube su- 
apo for 6, 12, or 24 volts. Complete- 
y overhauled and guaranteed. $39.50 ea. 








_E6B Navigation Computor with leather 


case, brand new, $6.50. Janitrol cabin 
heaters, 15,000 BTU, $19.50. Charles Pi- 
cart. 733 13th St.. San Diego, Calif. 

WANTED: Lambert Motor 90. Write full 
details of condition to J. A. Nowicki, M. 
D., 3841 Junction Ave., Detroit, 10, Mich: 
MODEL Builders, Dealers: Arden 099 
Plain and Ball Bearing, Bantam, Ohlsson 
23 and 60 engines. Send for complete 
list of engines and accessories. Mur- 
a Model Mart, 1116 Elm St., Utica, 











AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


CHEST Pack Parachute 24 ft. Canopy. 
Used Army type, CAA approved. A-1 con- 
dition. Repacked 10-17-46. $85. W. E. 
Miller, General Delivery, Pesotum, Ill. 
ALL brand new merchandise! A2 Army 
type Jackets, dark brown  horsehide 
leather, knit waistband and cuffs, cloth 
lined, zippered, $18.75 or with mouton fur 
collar, $20.75. Sun-Dodger Caps, khaki 
or olive drab twill, long visor, $1.15. Fly- 
ing Suits Kl tan Byrd cloth, zippered, 
$10.00 or L1 olive drab wool gabardine, 
$14.00. Navy Pilot summer jackets, tan 
oplin, unlined, zippered, $8.00. B4 Bags, 
18.00 or 20% Federal excise tax. Mae 
West Life Jackets, $4.00, cartridges 25c. 
Life Rafts; one man parachute seat type, 
complete $25.00, five man $50.00. Motorola 
Air Boy Receivers, $31.00, less batteries. 
Tie-down Kits in case $4.00. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-3 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
NEW Switlik Fixed Back parachute, 28 
ft., $100.00. Two used Switlik Fixed Back 
parachutes, $80.00 each. New Pioneer 
Chest Pack Parachute, 24 ft., $70.00. Write 
to Frank Hagenbarth, 106 Thompson St., 
Salem, N. J. Will send chutes C.O.D. 
T-7 PARACHUTES, camouflaged nylon, 
24-foot canopy. Usable for decoration, 
shirts, etc. Some usable with repairs to 
harness. Shipped prepaid in U.S.—while 
they last: $41.50. R. Stevenson, 34 East- 
wood Circuit, West Roxbury, Mass. 




















March, 1947 
NEW A-2 A.A. regulation type jackets 
in genuine horsehide in all sizes, $21.75. 
Brand new B-3 sheepskin jackets, not 
surplus, all sizes, $42.95 value now at only 
$32.50! New L-1 flying suits in wool 
sone po with 9 zipper pockets, $12.50. 

rand new ANJ-4 sheepskin jackets, spe- 
cially priced at $32.50. B-2 pilots cap, 
lined, long leather visors, $3.75. New 
Model B-15 type flying jackets. OD. 
cloth, Alpaca lined with genuine Mouton 
fur collar, zippered front, all sizes, $14.95. 
Names engraved in gold on leather strip 
with wings to be sewn on jackets for only 
75c. R.A.F. Sales Company, for finest in 
sportswear, 509 So. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. We welcome dealers and distributors 
on all our merchandise. Send for latest 
catalog. 


ARMY Air Force Type A-2 Computer 
now available, $2.00; Mark II (Weems) 
Navigation Plotter, $2.00; Dalton Naviga- 
tional Computer with book of instruc- 
tions, $5.00; New type “C” American Air- 
lines in fine leather case with instruc- 
tions, $5.00; E-6B Army Type Naviga- 
tional Computer with leather case and 
instructions, $10.00; Fairchild and other 
Sextants (War Surplus) $27.50 up. New 
book by Charles A. Zweng—Airline Trans- 
= Pilot Rating, $4.00; New Car $1.00; 
ivate Pilot Examination, $1.00; Com- 
mercial Pilot Examination, $3.00; Ground 
Instructor Rating, $3.00. Dealers: new 
catalog now ready. Write for Agency 
Pan American Navigation Service, 12021 
Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


NEW Parker 51 Pen and Pencil sets, 
$17.50 each, no Fed. Tax. R.A.F. Aero- 
—— sun glasses, 12 Kt. pink gold fiJled 
rame with sweatbar, ground and pol- 
ished dropped lenses. Regular $12.95 
value, now $750 including case. For the 
biggest line in watches, such as Chrono- 
graphs, send for catalog. We welcome 
dealers and distributors at attractive dis- 
counts. R.A.F. Aviation Sales & Supply 
Co., 509 So. Franklin St., Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW Merchandise! B2 Pilot Caps, dark 
brown leather, sheepskin lined, long vi- 
sor, $3.75. B3 Pilot Jackets, dark brown 
acrolite leather, sheepskin lined, zip- 
pered, $22.50. Bll Flight Jackets with 
shearling Parka hood, poplin, alpaca 
lined, $18.75. A-11 AAF Aviators leather 
Helmets with sponge rubber ear cups, 
$3.45. Leather Pilot Gauntlets, one fin- 
ger mitten type, lamb lined, $12.50. Pilot 
Boots, A6 Army type, dark brown, sheep- 
skin lined, zippered, $14.95. G.I. Khaki 
wool gloves, leather palm, $1.95. Regular 
knit gloves 95c. Genuine Brown calf Wal- 
lets, the finest, $5.40. License Cases, Pl 
genuine Morocco leather, $1.80, P2 sheep- 
skin leather $1.20. Fischer Goggles, 
Broadview-glareproof lens, $21.00, clear, 
$18.00. Clearflight-glareproof, $17.50, 
clear $15.00. Skyway-glareproof, $14.50, 
clear $12.00. Complete stock of parts and 
lenses for Fischer Goggles. Compasses, 
Longines-Wittnauer pocket watch type, 
$2.25. Gold stamping on leather 65c one 
line, $1.00 two lines. Flying Equipment 
Co., 1641-3 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 


WEATHER instruments for amateur and 
rofessional. Wind direction and speed. 
arometers. Thermometers. Weather As- 

sociates, 401 N. Broad Street, Phila- 

delphia 8, Pa. 


KING Position Computer computes and 
plots Radio Compass eomy — multiple 
station fixes; converts true headings to 
magnetic headings and vice versa; pro- 
vides reciprocal and perpendicular bear- 
ings; makes all calculations incident to 
radio compass navigation; visual aid in 
teaching radio direction finding when 
used with Link Trainer: $3.50 with in- 
structions and case. X-C Cross Country 
Computer, a dead reckoning computer 
with log sheet, leg straps and pencil 
holder; determines ound s ; fly- 
ing time required; tance flown; fuel 
consumption; calibrates true air speed 
and true altitude; you need only an X-C 
and map in a plane. $4.00 with instruc- 
tions. Carrow Navigation Service, 2510F 
Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas. 
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U. S. ARMY all _ ~y- birdcloth sum- 
mer flying suits. ew Government sur- 
plus. Medium only. Price $14.95. Army 
Air Corps Style bombardier caps, sheep- 
skin lined, $2.50. U.S. Army Air Corps 
type A-2 jackets. Price $23.95. Schofield’s 
Flying Equipment, Commercial Square, E 
Weymouth 89, Mass. 





BOOKS 


FLIGHT Schools seeking qualification 
under the Veteran’s Bill of Rights may 
receive assistance from us in setting up 
texts and equipment needed for ground 
school training. (Free Folder). Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


C.A.A. EXAMINERS and Flight Instruc- 
tor applicants: Fortify yourself with 
Flight Instructor by Zweng. The only 
text available showing methods of grad- 
ing the various ht maneuvers. 

ical “Multiple Choice Flight Instructors” 
examinations in the appendix. $3.00 post- 
paid or C.O.D. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


PILOTS: Become a Commercial Pilot. 
Prepare for exam for “Commercial Pilot 
Rating,” with our new multiple choice 
question and answer book. This self- 
testing book by H. L. Grienke, CAA Cer- 











tificated Flight and Ground Instructor 
includes typical examination questions 
and study suggestions. Just revised. 
Printed large legible type. Easy to read 
and handle. $2.50. Money back guaran- 
tee. Also quiz books for Flight Instruc- 
tor, $3.00, Private, $1.00, Navig-Aid, Cross- 
Country Planner, $1.00, Car for Private 
50c. Hangar Flying, Dept. 432, 112 E. 
Grove, Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 


AIRCRAFT & Engine Mechanics needed 
everywhere. Cash in on g jobs now. 
Pass CAA Examination for A & E Me- 
chanics Rating (Mechanics License) with 
our completely revised manuals just off 
press. Includes all required details; il- 
lustrations, Civil Air Regulations and 
hundreds of latest Multi-Choice Exam 
Questions. Endorsed by GI’s. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Author holds A & E 
with 19 years experience. Aircraft Man- 
ual $1.75, Engine Manual $1.75, Combina- 
tion $3.00. Postpaid or COD. Flight 
Press Box 101-A, Edwardsville, Illinois. 


“AIRCRAFT Hydraulic Systems,” by E. 
W. McDonough. Design-Theory-Opera- 
tion. A specialized branch of aeronautics 
for students, mechanics, engineers, 
draftsmen, training schools. Testing and 
maintenance of commercial and military 
hydraulic installations treated fully, 
$2.50. Aircraft Specialties, 134 South 
Waller Ave., Chicago 44. 


FOR Certificate Candidates: You should 
have a copy of this brand new, most com- 
plete manual published for candidates 
for a C.A.A. Aircraft Mechanic’s License. 
Entitled The Aircraft Mechanic it gives 
an exhaustive collection of typical ques- 
tions and answers on all subjects re- 
quired by the C.A.A. Covers Civil Air 
Regulations, Techniques, and Practices; 
Propellers; Hydraulics; Rigging and As- 
sembly; Wood, Fabric, Covering, and Fin- 
ishing; Sheet Metal, Riveting, Welding 
and Soldering. Each section arranged so 
that review questicns pertaining to it 
follow immediately after the text. Most 
questions are of the multiple-choice type 
used in actual examinations. Answers 
are given for all sets of questions. Ideal 
manual for home-study and classroom 
use. Also meets the needs of private = 
lots wishing to do their own inspection 
and repair work. Written by Philip Sie- 
gel, Air Carrier Inspector for American 
Overseas Airlines, and holder of A. & E. 
Mechanic’s license and A. & E. Instruc- 
tor’s license. Just published, 336 pages, 
illustrated. Price only $4.00 postpaid or 
C.O.D. Pitman Publishing Corp. (Dept. 
A-M), 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
FLIGHT Instructors and Flight Exam- 
iners, prepare yourselves, new material on 
oral and written examinations. Gennuso, 
4108—5th Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 

















FLYING 


NEW RATINGS—Can you pass the new 
CAA examinations? Can you define: 
Compression ratio—Relative bearing— 
Isentropic chart—Moment Arm—SBRA? 
These and thousands of pertinent ques- 
tions are covered in New DeLuxe Avia- 
tion Dictionary, by Charles A. Zweng. A 
“must book” for every airman and Ground 
Instructor. First Edition. $6.00 postpaid, 
orC.O.D. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021 Ventura Blvd.. N. Hollywood, 
Calif. 

CURRICULA: Details Instructions. Out- 
line with references for Private, Commer- 
cial, Instrument and Instructor Courses. 
Includes 100 multiple choice questions. 
Conforms with Manual 50, V.A., and 
Minn. Requirements for Ground School. 
Written by licensed N. Y. school teacher 
Commercial Pilot and Ground Instruc- 
tor, with all ratings. $50.00 per Course. 
4 Courses $175.00. Send stamped envelope 
for sample. Vega Aviation Service, 108 
East Fifth St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
ATTENTION Mechanics: Do you want 
your C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine License? 
‘Ross Aeronautical Services” have spent 
two + compiling material which will 
enable you to obtain your licenses within 
30 days and we guarantee you to pass 
your C.A.A. written examinations or 
eve cent of your money will be re- 
funded. Complete multiple choice exam- 
inations have been compiled covering 
every phase of the C.A.A.’s latest written 
exams and are priced as follows: Air- 
craft Mechanic $10.00; Engine Mechanic 
$10.00. If you desire h sets of exam- 
inations a reduced price of $15.00 is of- 
fered. C.O.D. or Postpaid. You have 
your Aircraft and Engine License to gain 
and not one thing to lose so act now! 
We are the Nation’s a s - 
ists on Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
C.A.A. written examinations. Ross Aero- 
nautical Services, Dept. F, P. O. Box 1794. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


CORRESPONDENCE Courses and self- 
instruction books slightly used. Sold. 
Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete information and 100- 
age illustrated bargain catalog Free! 

rite—Nelson Company, Dept. 17, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 


PILOTS Crosscountry Guide; Handy 
pocket size on sale soon. Listing airports 
from every state. Diagram each field 
listed showing runways, traffic pattern, 
buildings and general layout of field. 
Complete information covering services 
and facilities of airport, city and sur- 
rounding areas. Know your airport be- 
fore you land. Save time and money. For 
information write: Pilots Crosscountry 
Guide, P.O. Box 4201, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


STUDENT Pilots: A complete stud 
course for Private Pilot exam. New Civ 
Air Regulations plus questions and an- 
swers. 84 pages igest size—printed with 
large legible type, $1.00. Money back guar- 
antee. Also Quiz books for Commercial 
$2.50. Flight Instructor $3.00, Navig-Aid, 
Cross Country Planner $1.00, Car for Pri- 
vates 50c. Hangar Flying, Dept. 423, 112 
E. Grove, Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 


MECHANICS written examinations made 
easy, new material which is guaranteed 
for passing C.A.A. examinations. Air- 
plane & Engine, $3.00. Gennuso, 4108— 
5th Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


YOUR pilot’s license quickly at less cost. 

Earn while flying. Write for deal. Gott- 

oo School of Aeronautics, Adrian, 
ch, 
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AIRPLANE & Engine Mechanics—CAA 
examinations fully covered with typical 
multiple choice examinations. New ma- 
poy ound es. rans lete 
pages, : or 

C.O.D. Pan American Navisation Serv- 
ees Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood. 





PILOTS — Aeronautical Training — new 
instruction Manual by “Zweng” prepares 
= on all phases of the examination. 

avigation problems are shown solved. 
Typical new “Multiple Choice” examina- 
tions (not found elsewhere) are in- 
cluded. Price, $3.00.. Applicant should 
also have Weems Dept. of Commerce 
Navigation Plotter, price $2.00 postpaid 
or C.O.D. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


FOR Certificate Candidates: You should 
have a copy of this brand new, most com- 
snap manual published for candidates 
or a C.A.A. Aircraft Mechanics License. 
Entitled The Aircraft Mechanic it gives 
an exhaustive collection of typical ques- 
tions and answers on all subjects required 
by the C.A.A. Covers Civil Air Regula- 
tions, Techniques, and Practices; Propel- 
lers; Hydraulics; Rigging and Assembly; 
Wood, Fabric, Covering, and pm yt 
Sheet Metal, Riveting, Welding and Sol- 
dering. Each section arranged so that 
review questions pertaining to it follow 
immediately after the text. Most ques- 
tions are of the multiple-choice type used 
in actual examinations. Answers are 
given for all sets of questions. Ideal 
manual for home-study and classroom 
use. Also meets the needs of private pi- 
lots wishing to do their own inspection 
and repair work. Written by Philip Sie- 
= Air Carrier Inspector for American 

verseas Airlines, and holder of A. & E. 
Mechanic’s license and A. & E. Instruc- 
tor’s license. Just published, 336 pages, 
illustrated. Price only $4.00 postpaid or 
C.O.D. Pitman Publishing Corp. (Dept. 
A-M), 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
PASS CAA exams. Use our typical 
multiple choice questions to i you 
peceste. Aircraft Mechanics; ngine 

echanics; Commercial Pilots. nly 
$1.00 each, postpaid, including answer 
key. Wisconsin Aeronautical Institute, 
Rt. 2, Box 140, Racine, Wisconsin. 











PATENTS 


INVENTORS: Without obligation, write 
us for information as to what steps an 
inventor should take to secure a Patent. 
Randolph & Beavers, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 372 Columbian Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


FOR Patents and Trade Marks consult: 
Z. H. Polachek, Reg. Patent Attorney, 
1234 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Tele- 
phone, LO. 5-3088. 

INVENTORS: Test the commercial value 
of your tented or unpatented inven- 
tions, quickly and inexpensively. Write 
for free information. Institute of Amer- 
ican Inventors, Dept. 124, 1926 Eye St.. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Steps to be taken in ob- 
taining patent protection available upon 
request. Victor J. Evans & Co., 248-C 
Merlin Blidg., Washington 6, D. C. 

















HELP WANTED 


CONSTRUCTION workers attention! In 
Philippines, Hawaii, Okinawa, Alaska, 
South America, large construction con- 
tracts. Excellent opportunity. Send $1.00 
for details. Personnel Service, Box 949-A, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








BUILD your own BG 6 Utility or BG 8 
Two-place Sailplane from government 
certificated plans. Send 10 cents for il- 
lustrated circular. Briegleb Aircraft 
Company, Van Nuys, Calif. 


$335 TUITION credit in Aero Industries 
Technical Institute offered at substantial 
discount by former student now training 
under G.I. bill. Edwin Moilanen, 5122 W. 
22nd Place, Cicero 50, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


A&E MECHANIC—Approved school 
graduate, ground instructor rating, flight 
engineer AAF—C-45, C-47, CB-24 experi- 
ence, private pilot and FCC radio tele- 
hone license, married; desires —— 

volving one or combination of above 
qualifications. R. C. Mulligan, 3 Daisy 
Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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EX-ARMY Senior Pilot, eleven years pi- 
lot experience, including R.C.A.F. Mar- 
ried, age thirty-two. Hold commercial 
license 235-40 with instructor, instru- 
ment, single and multi-engine rating. 
Over 4,100 accident free hours including 
1,000 B29, 1,300 B17 and much C-47, C-45 
time, with balance in almost all types in- 
cluding helicopter. I will consider any 
attractive offer, and answer all corres- 
pondence. If you can use a reliable, safe 
pilot with a long superior record since 
1935, contact me at once. Available im- 
mediately. Just discharged 6 November, 
and post-war plans are fading, due to 
strikes and production delay. P.O. Box 
2185, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
EX-ARMY A.C. Liaison Pilot, commer- 
cial single flight instructor rating. Will 
have multi-engine soon. 1000 hours, want 
— as flight instructor. Age 33, good 
ealth, unmarried, adaptable, widely 
traveled, speaks foreign languages. Has 
passport ready, available on short notice, 
f° anywhere, preferably South America. 
. Varosio, 313 W. 55th St., New York City 
19, N. Y. 
PILOT position wanted with corporation 
or business. Perform additional duties. 
Perfect health. Age 26. Commercial in- 
strument ratings, 3400 hours, 2800 multi- 
engine, over 50 types including B-29, C-54, 
P-80. Travel anywhere. Considerable 
experience cross country and flight test- 
. C.C. McCutcheon, 2810 N. Fitzhugh 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
AIR Line Pilot, 11 yrs. experience, age 27, 
4000 hrs., hold all CAA ratings, Former 
Naval Air Transport Pilot. Desires posi- 
tion as company pilot on multi or four 
engine equipment. Will answer all offers. 
Box 8167, Kansas City, Mo. 


HELICOPTER Pilot with scheduled run 
experience. Interested in test, experi- 
mental, or foreign offers. Everything 
considered. State salary. Box 475, % 
FLyInec. 


EX-ARMY Pilot desires flying position. 
Single. Age 22, ar Night, Instrument, 
X-C experience, ingle, Multi-Engine 
1100 hours, 800 in C-46 & C-47. Commer- 
cial License Instructor Rating, go any- 
where. Box 476, % FLYING. 


HAVE Airline Transport rating, also in- 
strument, instructor, single and multi- 
engine land. 2300 hrs., 1950 as first pilot. 
Experienced on all pursuit, multi-engine 
tactical and cargo (mainly C-46 and C- 
47) types. 32 months with ATC. 3 yrs. 
college. Age 27. Desire employment on 
multi-engine equipment. Contact Alex 
Haddad, Mercedes, Texas. 


I HAVE over 125 hours in light planes, 
will ferry your plane anywhere, anytime 
for actual expenses only. Also eager to 
fly co-pilot on heavy planes for actual 
expenses only. All offers answered. Vic- 
tor R. Shipp, 625 N. W. 19th St., Okla- 
homa City 3, Okla. 

EX-AAF Bombardier-Navigator has pri- 
vate license, is completing course for 
commercial license, wants flying job with 
future, considerable travel involved, no 
objection to foreign work. Single, 25, so- 
ber, eager, will go anywhere, fly anything. 
Need experience, willing to start at bot- 
tom, work up. Have years of experience 
in newspaper publishing, promotion, ad- 
vertising, printing, etc. Excellent per- 
sonal, business, and credit reference. All 
offers will be thoroughly considered and 
answered. Victor R. Shipp, 625 N. W. 19th 
St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 

EX-ARMY pilot desires flying position. 
750 hours—commercial license—single and 
multi-engine land. Instrument and in- 
structor ratings. Age 22, single. Aubrey 
-. Sweezey, 50 Clark St., Framingham, 

ass. 


COMMERCIAL pilot rated for all types 
aircraft, instrument, instructor, also li- 
censed aircraft and engine mechanic, 
wants steady, responsible position. Box 
477, Yo FLYING. 

YOUNG man with private license and 
farming experience, wants job on ranch 
or farm, which involves flying. George 
Pabst, 1133 S. 11th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 















































FLYING 


FORMER Air Force Pilot. Commercial 
single and multi-engine, instructors rat- 
ing. 3rd class radio permit. Desires fixed 
based operations combining instruction 
and charter work. Interested in small 
field management. Desire location in 
a Charles Brookshire, 745 Main St., 
Cartérsville, Ga. 

EX-FIGHTER pilot, 1200 hours, one year 
experience maintenance and flying P-80. 
Extensive test flying experience and con- 
ducting operational suitability tests of 
fighter aircraft in the AAF Proving 
Ground Command. Bryan Instrument 
School graduate. Commercial license, 
single and multi-engine land. Foreign 
service not objectionable. Consider all 
offers. John P. McCann, 523 Basswood 
St., Jacksonville 6, Fla. 

WHAT Are We Offered? Man and wife 
desire aviation positions—together, if 
possible, but any offer with a future ac- 
ceptable. Anywhere North-South Amer- 
ica or Europe. Wife, 21, competent sec- 
retary experienced United and American 
Airlines. Man, 29, Graduate VMI Civil 
Eng., Graduate Boeing School Airline 
Technician. 2 years aero. eng. Naval 
Aircraft Factory, 9 months as civilian 
flight instructor. 8 years rated pilot. 
Commercial Multi-eng. Land, Single, eng. 
Land and Sea, Instructor, Instrument. 
A&E pending. Army Service Pilot, Com- 
manding Officer and Flight-test, Main- 
tenance Officer of Service Squadron in 
Europe. Experienced with personnel. 
Suggest Executive Pilot-Hostess of pro- 
gressive concern with openings, Airport 
Management, Box 478, % FLyYIne. 


FORMER B-24 pilot, 1100 hours accident 
free. Single and multi-engine commer- 
cial, instrument rating, radio-telephone 
license. Prefer position as personal or 
company pilot. All offers considered. Box 
479, Yo FLYING. 
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EX-ARMY pilot age 25 wants combina- 
tion executive flying and office assistant 
position, majority time in twin engine 
ships. Seven years with major oil com- 
pany. Commercial single and multi en- 
gine license. Consider all offers. Box 
472, Yo FLYING. 
VETERAN Army Pilot, commercial, sin- 
gle and multi engine land, instrument. 
Over 2000 hours, accident free, 1300 multi 
engine. Experienced night, instrument, 
ane’ airline work. 6 years flying, 2 
years college, 26, free to travel, neat, re- 
liable. Desire position with individual or 
firm as personal pilot. Will answer all 
offers. Phil Atkins, Isabella Rd., Con- 
nellsville, Pennsylvania. 


EX-ARMY Pilot—1000 accident-free 
hours. Commercial license with Single, 
Multi-engined and instrument ratings. 24 
years old. Single and will travel any- 
where. Have new car. Have flown Cubs 
to B-17’s. Am conscientious and desire to 
remain active in aviation. All offers con- 
sidered. Holman D. White, 135 South 
Lansdowne Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 


EX C-47 pilot, 2750 accident free hours. 
2500 hours in C-47’s. Rated pilot four 
years. Experienced in flying both Cargo 
and personnel. 1 yr. college. Burl - 
ley, Letart Falls, Ohio. 

AIRLINE Transport Pilot desires posi- 
tion. Former Four Engine Test Pilot, 
3000 hours; Single, Multi, Land, Sea 
Instructor, and Instrument ratings. X- 
Air Transport Command Veteran. Box 
467, Yo FLYING. 


EX-ARMY Navigator, extensive over 
water navigation, qualified Radio. Celes- 
tial, pilotage and D.R. ‘navigator, grad- 
uate of Hondo Army Air Force School of 
Navigation, desires position to remain 
active in aviation. Arthur Leverenz, 
Bensenville, Ill. 




















FORMER Army Pilot, 4% years service, 
desires fiying position. 2300 hours in 
trainers, fighters, light, medium, and 
heavy bombers. 2% years basic and ad- 
vanced instructor. Hold CAA instrument 
certificate, radio permit and commercial 
single and multi-engine land pilot rating. 
Married, dependable. All offers consid- 
ered and answered. Walter E. Cope, 36 
W. Turnbull Ave., Havertown, Pa. 


AIR Line Transport pilot 1050-3150 h.p. 
Both Army transport and commercial 
airline experience. Over 1600 hours in 
DC-3’s, 322 hours actual inst. time, 1850 
hours total time. Married, age 26 years, 
excellent references. Especially interested 
in private position combining flying with 
other duties, but will consider and answer 
all replies. Box 480, % FLYIN. 


EX-NAVY pilot with over 4000 accident 
free hours interested in a job with a fu- 
ture. Holds Commercial license with sin- 
gle and multi-engine, land and sea plus 
instrument ratings. Family man, age 29. 
Box 481, % FLyIne. 


EX-ARMY Pilot, 25, married, 2100 hours. 
1500 X-country in Multi Engine Aircraft. 
670 hours night time 115 hours instru- 
ment. Hold valid Commercial, Instructors 
and Instrument single and Multi Engine 
Land. Consider any flying position. Will 
answer all correspondence. Box 465, % 
FLYING. 











FAMILY plane future will be better than 
is even expected. Am interested in its 
future and my own with aviation. Do 
you want particulars on an ex-Army pilot 
married with sales —. and willing 
to crawl before he walks? If so just write. 
Box 458, % FLYING. 


EX-ARMY crew chief. Age 24, with 4 
years experience on various types army 
planes from liaison to larger aircraft. 
Knows Radio Controlled Aircraft and 
dope and fabric work. Also experience 
as flight engineer and auto mechanic. 
Private pilot. Will require small amount 
of training for A&E. Would like on the 
job training under the GI Bill with re- 
liable party or any other job connected 
with aviation. Also interested in secur- 
ing Commercial ticket under the GI Bill. 
Will consider and answer all replies. 
Alert and reliable. Best of references. 
James Riherd, 4 Oglethorpe Ave. W., 
Savannah, Ga. 


EX-ARMY combat pilot and gunnery’ 
officer. Age 30. Graduate Automotive 
Engineer. Multi-engine Commercial Li- 
cense. Time in B-24, B-17, P-38, P-51. Ten 
years automobile and motorcycle racing 
experience. Competent mechanic. Ex- 
cellent physical condition. Presently em- 
ployed as Research Engineer. Refer- 
ences. Desires unusual situation. Box 
460, % FLYING. 











PILOT Ex-Marine wants flying job. 25 
years old, 1300 hrs single multi engine. 
C.A.A. Instrument. Radio third Class. 
Go anywhere. R. H. Nelson, 287 Main 
St., Ridgefield Park, New Jersey. 


EX-ARMY Pilot Commercial single and 

multi. 1100 accident free hrs. Desires 

Osition in aviation. Age 24, single, re- 

iable, safe. Will travel. Selling experi- 

ence. Consider all offers. Write, Paul J. 

— 270 Chittenden Ave., Columbus, 
oO. 


NEED a pilot who would rather fly than 
eat? Ex-Army Instructor, 26, married, 
over 2100 accident free hours in single, 
twin and multi-engine. Prefer feeder, 
freight or private company. C.A.A. Com- 
mercial, working on Instrument rating. 
All pilot ratings excellent or better. Box 
466, % FLYING. 











LT. COMDR. U.S.N.R. Age 31, married, 
5,300 hrs. Commercial Pilot, Instrument, 
Flight Instructor, Single & Multi-Engine 
Ratings, Ground Instructors Ratings, 
CAR’s, Meteorology, Aircraft USN_ In- 
strument Rating. USN Instrument Flight 
Instructors Certificate. Have had con- 
siderable experience in airport manage- 
ment. Over 4 years Navy. Senior Mem- 
ber Instrument Flight Board, Senior In- 
strument Instructor, Operational Train- 
7. Officer, NAS New Orleans. Operations 
Officer, NAS Squantum. O-in-C, Instru- 
ment Flying Center, Hawaiian Area. One 
year as flight instructor on army pro- 
ram. Will consider any position either 

ying or administrative where you feel 
my qualifications could best be utilized. 
Am particularly desirous of settling ® 
warm climate. Address: 71 Baystate Rd., 
No. Quincy, Mass. 
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AVIATION position wanted with Corpo- 
ration, business on air line. Former 
Flight Engineer instructor with interna- 
tional Air Line. Ground school instructor 
in C.A.A. approved school. Air line Main- 
tenance Supervisor and chief mechanic 
for feeder air line. Have A&E license. 
Ex A.C.M.M. U.S.N.R. Consider foreign 
assignment. Married, age 28. Excellent 
references. John E. Eccles, Post Office 
Box 505, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


TWO former Wave Link Instructors 
holding C.A.A. ratings desire émploy- 
ment on airports in New England or 
New York. Dispatch work acceptable. 
Box 473, Y% FLYING. 
COMMERCIAL pilot, 30, married. 3500 
hrs., no accidents. 1500 instructing, 800 
cross-country, 200 instrument, 500 multi- 
engine including 200 DC-3. Graduate 
American Airlines Naval Training School 
on DC-3. Two years Army Primary In- 
structor, three years NATS Ferrying Di- 
vision. C.A.A. Commercial, Instructor, 
Instrument, Single and Miulti-engine 
land, multi-engine Sea Ratings, 3rd class 
Radio license. Now instructing for small 
flying school. Desire charge. Will answer 
and consider all offers. Box 474, % FLy- 
ING. 
AIRLINE Pilot, formerly Navy, R.AF., 
AAF., now employed desires change. 
35, married, one child, sober. ATR, Com- 
mercial, single-multi engine ratings, 2 
and 4, instrument, 18 years accident free 
experience, 8500 hours, 6300 hours certi- 
fied, 440 hours instrument, 290 actual 
instrument, 200 hours Link. 1500 hours 
night, 3500 multi engine up to 71,000 lbs., 
2000 hours first pilot scheduled airlines, 
military and civil, testing experience, 
Army 5P rating, water experience, trans- 
Atlantic experience, experienced in all 
hases truck and air transportation, 
reight and passenger. Answers solicited 
only from responsible firms or individ- 
uals needing the service of reliable pilot 
familiar with US, Eto, CBI, Canada and 
South America. Will go anywhere there 
is a future. Starting salary secondary. I 
am looking for permanent position offer- 
ing security and advancement commen- 
surate with ability. Box 471, % FLyYIne. 
SERVICE pilot 3500 hours flight time. 
Hold C.A.A. license for Commercial, Air- 
craft and Engine Mechanic, Ground In- 
structor and Flight Instructor, all pre- 
war experience. Long experience in 
C-47’s, C-45’s and all light Army Aircraft. 
Age 25, single, desires connections with 
Commercial Company in this country or 
abroad. Box 451, % FLYING. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AIRLINE employment interest you? Get 
the facts before = apply. Latest ad- 
visory report “Airline Opportunities” an- 
swers your questions about the airline in- 
dustry, employment opportunities, job 
classifications, qualifications, training, 
how and where to apply. $1.00. Air Trans- 
sae Research and Advisory Service, 

= B, Box 1044, Kansas City 10, Mis- 
souri. 


FOR SALE: One of Alaska’s leading air- 

lines. Planes, —_. hangars, equipment. 

toa Address inquiries to Box 430, % 
ying. 


























MISCELLANEOUS 


345 ANTIQUE Firearms: 3000 Bargains: 
Indian Relics, Coins, Swords, Rifles, 
Cartridges, Minerals, Fossils, tlocks. 
Catalog with photographs 25c. Heike, 
Wenona, Ill. 

AIR Mail Pilots: 25 Photos of the original 

transcontinental air mail pilots. $2.00 

postpaid in U. S. and Canada. Limited 
any. Order now. No stamps. Aero 

Album Assn., Post Office Box 326, Dept. 2, 

Redwood City, Calif. 

FREE: German War Relics with each 
urchase. Send 10c for price list of cap- 
ured Foreign medals, daggers, uniforms 

and receive 4 German Ration Potato 

stamps, free. Hobbyguild, L35 West 32nd 

St.. New York. 
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NOTICE! 

In replying to Box Numbers, be 
sure to address letters to 
FLYING 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Note! This does not apply to Box Numbers where 
City and State are shown. 

















CUSHMAN Motorscooter $25 complete; 
midget car, $28; midget car less motor, 
$10; midget motorcycle, $25; German 
Sachs motorcycle, ess motors; 
motors $3 up. Over 5400 small balloon 
tires, $1.50 up, mail order only. Send 25c 
for big War Bargain catalogue Number 
17, listing the above and hundreds of 
other bargains in new and used motors, 
motorscooters, midget cars, motorcycles, 
outboards, etc. (35c by first class mail). 
Midget Motors Directory, Athens, Ohio. 


MAKE Money selling our $3. Fire Extin- 
guishers. 200% profit. Lorrac Products, 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


AIRPLANE Photos—5c each. Size 2%”"x 

4%”. Commercial and Military. Set of 25 

gates. $1.00. Geo. Gregory, 905 Main St., 
inchester, Mass. 


HOW to get Government Land free, for 
your own airport, resort, etc. $1.00. De- 
sign, 733 N. 12th St., Room 25, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. 


LETTERHEADS, and plane insignias de- 
signed. Personal or Business. $1.00. De- 
sign, Room 25, 733 N. 12th St., Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. 


AIRPLANE Photographs: Send fifteen 
cents for sample photograph and cat- 
alogue. Aero Research Laboratories, 2504 
West Cherry St., Milwaukee 5, Wis. 


BLACK & White Photos reproduced 

beautifully on breast-pocket kerchief, 

cellophane wrapped, washable, $2.25 
stpaid. Cpl. Charles Cowling, 331st 

Baan, 93rd AD.G., APO. 942, Seattle, 
ash. 


VISITING St. Louis? Now land inside 
the city at Ross Airport, miles closer to 
rom St. Louis contacts. Runways 3000’ 
aif mile west of only island along St. 
Louis river front. Lowest prices. Ross 
Aviation Corp., Ross Airport, 7700 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri. 


BONA-FIDE Bluebook Airplane Prices. 
Now you can know list, wholesale, retail 
and loan values on every surplus, civil 
and used airplane manufactured since 
1930. More than 1400 listings revised 
every 90 days. Yearly service total price 
only $15. Order yours today! Air Market 
bg 2328 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 5, 
alif. 


AIRPLANE Photographs. Send dime for 
sample photo and list. All photos size 
116, 2%”"x4%”". Have old, new, commer- 
cial and military models. Tul-Aero, Box 
4004, Tulsa 9, Okla. 


SOMETHING new! English-Portuguese 
aviation vocabulary organized by A&E 
Instructor in Pan-American’s Brazilian 
affiliated airline. Over 1000 most used 
words. Only $1.00 postpaid. DeSousa, 589 
Forest Ave., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 









































NOTICE 


Effective with the April issue of 
FLYING, 
rates will be 15 words for $3.00 


(15 word minimum) and 25 cents 


classified advertising 


a word thereafter. 
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5 POWERFUL Alnico magnets $1.00. 
Free literature describes time-saving ap- 
——- Ronald Eyrich, Box 849, iit 
waukee 1. 


REAL Photographs of all the latest Al- 
lied and enemy aircraft. Also World War 
I. Send 25c for sample photo and illus- 
trated 52-page catalogue listing nearly 
4,000 photos. Over 250,000 photos in 
stock. Aeroplane Photo Supply, Box 195, 
Toronto, Canada. 


HAVING Car trouble? New, used, guar- 
anteed auto, truck parts. Save money. 
Transmission specialists. Describe needs; 
immediate reply. Victory, 2930L North 
Western, Chicago 18. 


AIRCRAFT Photographs—Beautiful an- 
gles of U.S. Army Aircraft in Action 8x10 
size, 50c each. Set of 12 $5.00. Fred E. 
Bamberger, Jr., 7 E. 42nd St., New York 
= & 4 

HUMP ye taken ay, ae 
Hopper. 50 different 3%x4% in. enlarge- 
ments owes. India, China, and the 
Rock Pile, $5.00 Postpaid, samples 25c. 
Carolina Camera, P. O. Box 1136-A, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


pagage Stickers—6 different 
, 18—$1.00, 28—$2.00. Airlabels, Dept. 
FL, 1145 St. Charles, Villa Park, Ill. 


YOUR name and wings in 23 karat gold 
on leather patch, Military, AOPA or Ci- 
vilian, $1.00 each, 3 for $2.00. Names only 
2 for $1.00. Julie’s Leathercraft, Lone 
Tree, Iowa. 


LEATHER insignias, tooled and painted 
six inch diameter or less $2.50 to $5.00. 
Send sketch or design. No (COD), satis- 
faction guaranteed. Julie’s Leathercraft, 
Lone Tree, Iowa. 


R&R Mfg. Co. marine and auto division, 
Anderson, Indiana, Robert M. Roof. $1.00 
for our new 1946 speed and power equip- 
ment catalogue with price sheet showing 
racing cars, midgets, speed boats with 
recommendations how to rebuild your 
motors for racing. Dual ignition racing 
cylinder heads for V-60-100 and Mercury 

ord =. Dual intake manifolds, 
racing pistons, camshafts, compound 
valve springs, Lynite flywheels, quick 
change gear boxes and numerous other 
supplies. 


FLYINGART Studios offers detailed per- 
sonalized oil paintings of your plane with 
all specific markings. For information 
write: Flyingart Studios, % David Huff- 
ed E. 65th St., Room 20, Chicago 


LOOK—24-Hour Watch Dials fit any 
watch. 1 minute to apply. 15c each—2 
for 25c. Send cash to Aviation Enter- 
as Dept. 1, P. O. Box 671, Gallup, 

. Mex. 


HIP Boots & Waders. Hip Rubber Boots 
(black) $8.50; Hip Rubber Boots (feath- 
erweight, olive green) $9.95; Arm Pit 
Waders (black) $17.95; Arm Pit Waders 
(featherweight, olive green) $22.95; Knee 
High Hunting Boots (featherweight, olive 
green, snug fitting at ankle, cleated soles, 

cing four inches from the top) $6.95; 
also, Aviator Sheeplined ht Boots 
(rubber bottoms, zipper fronts, large sizes 
only) $17.95. Schofield’s Flying Equip- 
ment, Commercial . East Weymouth, 
Mass. No C.O.D. orders please. 






































LETTERHEADS Designed: Personal or 
business attractive and original. $2.00. 
Scott’s Studio, Somerville, Tennessee. 


PILOTS: Your name cleverly drawn in 
cartoon. 8 x 10, $1.00. State plane you 
fly. Scott’s Studio, Somerville, Tenn. 


T-HANGARS, immediate delivery. 
Terms. Reasonable 36 monthly om 
U. S. Aeroplane Carriers, Dover, 4 


AIRCRAFT Rescue Trailers for Conven- 
tional Automobile Hitch. U. S. Aeroplane 
Carriers, Dover, Delaware. 


MILITARY Insignia: Set of 18 different 
embroidered wings (Pilot, Observer, Gun- 
ner, etc.) , $2.00. 22 different American or 
15 foreign emblems—$1.00. Introducto 
offer never equalled. Hobbyguild, 35 
West 32nd St., New York. 

















FLYING 
FLYING’S USED PLANE LIST OF 


AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALERS 


The world's finest selection of used aircraft is listed in this special reader service section. 
used airplanes in good licensed condition, some with hardly any time at all, many with but a few 
hours since overhaul. Each plane selected by an expert who has the mark of factory approval due 


to the fact that he is an AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALER. These are ships you can buy to fly. 


ALL AIRCRAFT LISTED ARE LICENSED 


Fine 
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DEALER 





AERONCA 


Northland Flying Service, Northland Airport, Quinesec, Michigan.. ...........- 
Robinson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro Air Terminal, Teterboro, New Jersey 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 
Buffalo Air-Park, Inc., 4500 Clinton Street, Gardenville, New York 
Smitty’s Flying Service, Box 29, Spencer, lowa 

Gridley Flying Service, Box 56, Ypsilanti, Michigan ie 
Lane Air Service, Anniston Municipal Airport, R.F.D. No. 2, Oxtord, Alabama. . . 
Smitty's Flying Service, Spencer, lowa...... 

A. D. Oliver, Suan | lowa... Jisduteeeeees 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey aed eaan’ 
Smitty's amy hata Box 29, Spencer, lowa 

Otis Aviation Flying School, Huntingburg Airport, Huntingburg, Indiana. . 

Tri Angle Airport, Inc., Cross Keys, New Jersey 
Tri Angle Airport, Inc., Cross Keys, New Jersey............ccccese-ceeevesce® 
Dethloff Flying Service, Bedford Airport, Bedford, Ohio. ... 

Tri Angle Airport, Inc., Cross Keys, New Jersey ’ 
Smitty’s + ne Service, Box 29, Spencer, lowa 

B & K Flying Service, Fairfield, Illinois. . 


Robinson Aviation Inc., Teterboro Air Terminal, Teterboro, New Jersey... Saas 


Metcalf Flying Service, Inc., Box 25, Walbridge, Ohio 

Buffalo Air Park, Inc., 4500 ‘Clinton St., Gardenville, New York. . 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian, ti naa ces peneeesbeee 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey . 
Johnie Cleveland Air Service, 3221 Downing St., Jackson, Mississippi. . 
E. S. Teiser, R. F. D. No. 4, Henderson, North Carolina. . .. 

Pierce Aviation Company, flunicipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana. . 
Lane Air Service, Anniston Municipal Airport, R. F. D. No. 2, Oxford, Alabama 
H. V. Sterrett, Kinsley, Kansas........ 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian, Michigan ccenebseeusseees 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian, Michigan 

Lane Air Service, Anniston Municipal Airport, R. F. D. “No. 2, Oxford, Alabama. . 
Metcalf Flying Service, Inc., Box 25, Walbridge, Ohio 
Riconn Airport, Route 14, Greene, Rhode Island 
Stearman Aviation, Inc., Woodring Field, Enid, Oklahoma..................++- 
Bahnman Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Commerce, Texas. ........--++ 


BEECH 


Aircraft Associates, 2611 E. Spring St., Long Beach, California. 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Orangeburg, DN... / caceeucaveson 
Aircraft Associates, 2611 E. Spring St., Long Beach, panniers 

Wm. Steiner, P. O. Box 753, Richmond, Virginia. . - aoeees 


BELLANCA 
Henson Flying Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Hagerstown, Maryland 


CESSNA 


The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California....... vesees 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Orangeburg, South Carolina................... - 
Zimmerly Air Transport, P. 0. Box 288, Lewiston, idaho. . 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Municipal Airport, Arémore, ( Oklahoma. 
Aircraft Service Co., Bradley Field, Boise, Idaho. 
Parks Aircraft, Palwaukee Airport, Wheeling, Ilinois........... 
_ Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, ag ty Oklahoma. . 
Akron Airways, Inc., Municipal Airport, Akron, Ohio ve 
Smitty’s Flying Service, Box 29, Spencer, lowa........................ . 
Delmac Flying Service, Inc., Mason County Airport, Ludington, Michigan. sagenee 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana. . Rey 
Metcalf Flying Service, Inc., Box 25, Walbridge, Ohio....... ipeinen 
Akron Airways, Inc., Municipal Airport, Akron, Ohio 
Metcalf Flying Service, inc., Box 25, Walbridge, Ohio. gee 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, indiana... .........: 


CULVER 
Fayetteville Air Service, P. O. Box 708, Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


ERCOUPE 


Parks Aircraft, Palwaukee Airport, Wheeling, Illinois... . . 

Dyersburg Flying Service, } socrse Airport, Dyersburg, Tennessee... 
Sammie Goldin, Box 229, Marshall, Missouri. . 
Parks Aircraft, Palwaukee Airport, Wheeling, illinois. .... plied 
Dyersburg Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Dyersburg, Tennessee... . 


FAIRCHILD 


Gillis Flying Service, Box 1718, Billings, Montana...... 
G. E. Verhostra, 1002 E. Jefferson Bivd., South Bend, Indiana................. 
—— Flying Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Hagerstown, Maryland 
The Coogan ny, 2440. Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 
Cody- Wiecking Aero Service, Box 165, Scappoose, Oregon. * 
Pierce Aviation r-¥7 Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, WIR, sna caceuces 
Prentice a Sales & Service, Adrian, Michigan. .................cceeeese 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan............. 
Burrill E. Coppernoil, Stockton, Illinois....... wien eee 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, ‘Lansing, Michigan. A 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana. . 
E. S. Teiser, R. F. D. No. 4, Henderson, N. C. . 


ee eeeecesecesese 













eeeccceseses 


















R. Ww. a Treaty City Airport, Greenville, ee one 
y- C. Hatch Skyways, Inc., Box 652, La Crosse, Wisconsin...............-. 














HOURS SINCE LAST 
MODEL TYPE YEAR | TOTAL HOURS |MAJOR OVERHAUL! PRICE 
NO. GHane BUILT |" PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE 

11AC Cont. 65 1946 2 22 22 22 | $2,450.00 
Cont. 65 1946 135 135 135 135 | -2'375.00 

Chiet Cont. 65 1946 50 50 50 50 | 2200.00 
Chief Cont. 65 1939 10 10 10 10 | 2200.00 
1 Cont. 65 1939 0 0 0 0 | 2200.00 
11AC Cont. 65 1948 251 251 251 251 | 2175.00 
11AC Cont. 65 1946 30 30 30 30 | 2'175.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1948 340 340 340 340 | 2'150.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1946 190 190 190 190 | 2125.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1946 25 25 25 25 | 2'100.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1946 92 92 92 92 | 2'100.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1946 175 175 175 175 | 2000.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1948 46 46 46 46 | 2000.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1946 300 300 300 300 | 1,975.00 
7AC Cont. 85 1946 400 400 400 400 | 1'950.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1948 300 300 300 300 | 1'950.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1946 200 200 200 200 | 1,950.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1946 350 350 350 350 | 1'950.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1946 205 205 205 205 | 1/900.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1946 400 400 400 400 1,900.00 
- Cont. 65 1946 425 425 425 425 | 1'890.00 

7Ac Cont. 65 1946 460 460 460 460 | 1,800.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1946 450 450 450 450 | 1,700.00 
Chiet Lyc. 65 1941 565 565 565 565 | 1,600.00 
50 Cont. 55 1939 1250 1250 50 200 | 1/500.00 
7AC Cont. 65 1946 525 525 15 15 | 1'500.00 
KCA Cont. 50 1938 1400 1400 1 400 | 1'500.00 
Chief Lye. 65 1941 300 300 300 300 | 1,475.00 
TCA Cont. 65 1942 850 850 200 200 | 1,450.00 
TL Lyc. 65 1940 | 1952:55 | 1816:35 163 163 | 1,300.00 
TF Frank. 65 1941 567 567 126 128 | 1'200.00 
TAL Lye. 65 1939 2040 1026 10 10 | 1'200.00 
TAF Frank. 65 1939 1000 1000 5 5 | 1,200.00 
TF Frank. 65 1941 | 481:30 | 481:30 81 81 | 1,200.00 
TL65 Lye. 65 1940 850 850 350 350 | 1'195.00 
L3-B Cont. 65 1944 1173 548 548 548 | 1,150.00 
TF Frank. 60 1940 755 755 90 90 | 1/050.00 
TL Lye. 65 1940 1609 532 20 20 | 1,000.00 
TL Lyc. 65 1940 631 826 631 228 795.00 
185 P & W 450 1942 3000 i eee 224 | 55,000.00 
Ci7R Wright 430 |...) 1643 1643 464 454 | 13,000.00 
DI7S P & W 450 1945 35 35 35 35 | 12,000.00 
GB2 P & W 450 1945 75 75 75 75 | 10,500.00 
Cruisair Frank. 150 1948 80 80 80 so | 5,300.00 
T-50 Jacobs 225 1943 1495 0 0 0 | 14,750.00 
UC-78 Jacobs 245 ao 635 875 635 | 12,000.00 
C-165 Warner 1939 1480 2358 1480 | 398:24 | 8,000.00 
T-50 Jacobs 225 1943 1200 230 50 230 | 7,000.00 
C-165 Warner 165 1940 1550 276 1550 276 =| 6,500.00 
T-50 Jacobs 285 1943 80 80 80 80 | 6,000.00 
T-50 Jacobs 225 1942 1100 210 2 210 | 5,800.00 
T-50 P & W 225 1944 1268 600 1268 o | 5,500.00 
T-50 245 1943 1340 510 1340 510 | 4,000.00 
140 Cont. 85 1946 60 60 60 60 | 3,500.00 
140 Cont. 85 1946 150 150 150 150 | 3,450.00 
140 Cont. 85 1948 296 298 296 296 =| 2675.00 
120 Cont. 85 1946 80 80 80 go | 2300.00 
120 Cont. 85 1948 295 295 295 295 | 2175.00 
120 Cont. 85 1948 630 630 630 630 | 1,900.00 
LFA Frank. 90 1941 500 350 200 150 | 1,975.00 
415 Cont. 75 1948 140 140 140 140 | 3,000.00 
415 Cont. 75 1946 10 11 10 11 | 2950.00 
415 Cont. 75 1948 15 15 15 15 | 2850.00 
415 Cont. 75 1948 100 100 100 100 «=| 2,860.00 
415 Cont. 75 1948 60 61 60 61 | 2250.00 
24 Warner 165 1946 20 20 20 2 9,000.00 
24 Ranger 175 1946 54 54 54 54 | 7,750.00 
24-R-46 Ranger 175 1946 20 20 20 2 | 7,500.00 
24-R-40 Ranger 175 1940 466 466 66 66 3,875.00 
PT-28 Ranger 200 1942 1100 1100 300 300 | 2200.00 
PT-19 Ranger 175 1943 1100 900 1100 259 | 1,800.00 
M62A Ranger 175 1943 1658 1658 422 422 | 1,700.00 
PT-23 Cont. 220 1943 | 109:35 | 109:35 | 9:20 9:20 | 1,650.00 
PT-19 Ranger 175 1943 600 600 600 600 | 1,500.00 
PT-19 Ranger 175 1941 | 2885:15 | 1556:50 | 1023 | 122:10 | 1,400.00 
PT-23 Cont. 220 1943 58 58 58 58 | 1,250.00 
M62A Ranger 175 1942 1200 gl Tait 250 | 1,275.00 
KR-34 Wright 175 1931 861 861 211 321 | 1,250.00 
M620 Cont. 220 1942 830 830 40 4 | 1,150.00 
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HOURS SINCE LAST 
DEALER MODEL TYPE YEAR TOTAL HOURS |MAJOR OVERHAUL! PRICE 
NO. ENGINE BUILT |~PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE 
GLOBE 
Winged Heart Flying Service, Effingham, Iilinois.......... 2.0... ccc cece eens GC-1B Cont. 125 1946 82 82 82 $5,000.00 
Zimmerly Air Transport, P. O. Box 288, Lewiston, Idaho...................... ead ta Cont. 125 1946 36 36 36 36 4,500.00 
Monroe Flying Service, Inc., Box 136, Monroe, North MINE < s csacaansexend GC-18 Cont. 125 1946 70 70 70 70 4,285.00 
HOWARD 
The Coogan Co., 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calitornia................. DGA-15P P & W 450 1943 460 460 8,750.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey -2 P & W 450 1943 454 454 454 454 5,000.00 
Lane Air Service, Anniston Municipal Airport, R. F. D. No. 2, Oxford, Alabama} DGA-18 farner 125 1941 700 700 700 700 1,195.00 
LUSCOMBE 
Sea Wings, Inc., Westport, Connecticut. ........ 2.2.2.2... cc cece cee eee eee 8A Cont. 65 1946 300 300 300 3,200.00 
John L. Coppernoll, EES IEE ORS! AEP paren Cont. 65 1946 40 40 40 40 2,900.00 
Harrisburg-Eldorado Flying Service, R. F. 'D. No. 4, Harrisburg, Mlinois 8A Cont. 65 1946 50 50 50 50 2,585.00 
Gordon Air Service, Municipal Airport, Gordon, Nebraska .......... ...... 8A Cont. 65 1946 80 80 80 80 2,550.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, “Oklahoma. 8C Cont. 65 1940 1300 300 1300 300 2,475.00 
Valparaiso Aero Club, Inc., Valparaiso, Indiana....... ..... ............ 8A Cont. 65 1948 149:20 149:20 149:20 149:20 2,395.00 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municival Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana 8H Cont. 65 1948 230 230 230 230 2,385.00 
Valparaiso Aero Club Inc., Valparaiso, Indiana.......... TE LOE RIES: Cont. 65 1945 149:20 149:20 149:20 149:20 2,295.00 
Valparaiso Aero Club Inc., Valparaiso, Indiana......................0-05- ‘ 8A Cont. 65 1946 160 160 160 40 2,000.00 
MONOCOUPE 
Fayetteville Air Service, P. O. Box 708, Fayetteville, North Carolina............|  ........s00 Lambert 90 1936 568 565 25 2,500.00 
Genera! Aviation Inc., Fitchburg Airport, Fitchburg, Massachusetts........ . .. 90A Radial 90 1936 690 956 46 2,000.00 
NAVY 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan............. N3N-3 Wright 235 1937 2406 2643:45 188:35 188:35 1,200.00 
NOORDUYN 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Cn South Carolina............... C-64 P & W 1340 1944 445 445 44> 445 14,000.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croydon Court, Oklahoma City 6, Okia. UC-64 P & W 550 1943 506 1897 506 456 :56 13,500.00 
NORTH AMERICAN 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey.............. AT-6B P & W 600 1942 855 164 855 164 2,250.00 
PIPER 
Burrill E. Coppernoll, Stockton, Iilinois..... 2... 2... ccc eee eeee Super Cruiser Lyc. 104 : : 35 35 35 3,400.00 
Stark Flying Service, Coldwater, Kansas............ 2.0.2... 5 cece eee eee PA- Lyc. 100 1946 30:15 30:15 30:15 30:15 3,350.00 
Dravosburg Seaplane Base, P. O. Box 133, Dravosburg, Pennsylvania eS F Cont. 65 1941 483:20 474 0 0 2,950.00 
Dravosburg Seaplane Base, P. O. Box 133, Dr es 53 Cont. 65 1560:55 1560:55 220:55 220:55 2,750.00 
Dravosburg Seaplane Base, P. O. Box 133, Dravosburg, Pennsylvania tied 53 Cont. 65 1941 1595 1032:50 526 ORE: 2,650.00 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian, Michigan...................... J3-C Cont. 65 1946 8 8 8 8 2,295.00 
Johnie Cleveland Air Service, 3221 Downing St., Jackson, waned 56 eee épakgepeneneseu Cont. 75 1941 1200 0 4 0 2,250.00 
Fee NS LU SS eee ee ee 53-C 65HP 1946 10 10 10 10 2,200.00 
Edison G. Ward, Martin, ia ei ae ee iw Sieg eer J5-B Lyc. 75 1941 970 970 65 65 2,000.00 
Fayetteville Air Service, P. O. Box 708, Fayetteville, North Carolina............| J5 Cont. 75 1941 1960 1960 300 140 2,000.00 
Plainfield Airways Inc., Plainfield, Connecticut... J5-A Cont. 75 1941 390 420 11:05 11:05 2,000.00 
Davis Bros. Flying Service, Daleville Airport, R. D. No. 3, Moscow, Pennsylvania J Cont. 65 1945 175:50 175:50 175:50 175:50 1,985.00 
Smitty's Flying Service, Box 29, Spencer, lowa. .. J5 Cont. 65 1941 925 425 150 150 1,975.00 
Fayetteville Air Service, P. O. Box 708, Fayetteville, North Carolina. . we a Cont. 65 1946 340 340 340 340 1,950.00 
Boyd Aero Service, Santa Fe Old Municipal Airport, Sante ~~ New Mexico.....| J3 Cont. 65 1946 250 250 250 250 1,950.00 
Evergreen Airport, R. F. > 2, Warren, Illinois... ... Ly Sie J3 Cont. 65 1946 75 75 75 75 1,950.00 
Zimmerly Air Transport, P. O. 80x 288, Lewiston, Wdaho tae 53 Cont. 65 1941 4609 3191 4609 1,900.00 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, i eee J3-C Cont. 65 1946 420 420 420 420 1,895.00 
E. S. Teiser, R. F. D. No. 4, Henderson, North vais. PREG I: J3-C Cont. 65 1946 325 325 325 325 1,850.00 
Pierce Aviation Compan: mf Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana.............| 43 Cont. 65 1946 530 273 530 1,850.00 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian, Michigan.......................... 53-C Cont. 65 1946 315 315 315 315 1,800.00 
i, Ce I I in occ ccscccvanccscce sinececsccccse 53 Cont. 65 1946 80 80 80 1,750.00 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian, Michigan ..-e| SC Cont. 65 1946 571 571 571 571 1,724.00 
Boyd Aero Service, Santa Fe Old Municipal Airport, Santa Fe, New Mexico.....| 43 Cont. 65 1946 600 600 600 1,700.00 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R. F. D. No. 2, Mechanic —_ Maine....... et a Lyc. 65 1941 3225 2925:45 148 98 1,695.00 
Dr. A. N. Abbott, Box 26, Shawano, Wisconsin............................... J4-E Cont. 75 1941 525 525 525 23 1,695.00 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian, Michigan.............. cue ae Cont. 65 1946 575 575 575 250 1,675.00 
Boyd Aero Service, Santa Fe Old Municipal Airport, Santa sone New Mexico. .... 53 Cont. 65 1946 600 600 100 100 1,650.00 
Niederhauser Airways, Marshalltown, lowa...... cee) SEA Cont. 75 1940 1689 2002 1689 1,650.00 
H & H Airways, Boire Field, Nashua, New "Sasha ns 53 Frank. 60 1939 2731 2966 a 9 1,600.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croyden Court, Oklahoma City 6, Okla...) 43-C Cont. 65 1940 3166 2370 300 0 1,550.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croyden Court, Oklahoma City 6, Okla...| J3-C Cont. 65 1940 3945 1948 475 0 1,550.00 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana... .. | Frank. 65 1941 1083 981 200 200 1,550.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey 54 Cont. 65 1939 475 475 475 45 1,500.00 
Henson Flying Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, — Maryland . J5-A Cont. 75 1941 2018 600 42 42 1,500.00 
Dethioff Flying Service, Bedford Airport, Bedford 53 Cont. 65 1943 900 900 200 200 1,500.00 
Sammie Goldin, Box 229, Marshall, Missouri............................0005 53-C Cont. 65 1946 925 925 25 2.) 1,495.00 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R. F. D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine 53 Lyc. 65 1941 3479:30 | 1914:10 | 3479:30 720:10 1,495.00 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc. R. F. D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine. . : ..| J Lyc. 65 1941 3149:30 | 1772:45 587:55 596:15 1,495.00 
Lane Air Service, Anniston Municipal. Airport, R. F. D. No. 2, Oxford, Alabama..| 43-C Cont. 65 1940 1075 850 50 150 1,450.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croyden Court, Oklahoma City 6, Okla. J3-C Cont. 65 1940 4050 2931 400 312 1,450.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croyden Court, Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 53-C Cont. 65 1941 3915 1855 750 425 1,450.00 
Lorraine R. Lasswell, Highland-Winet Airport, —' Illinois 53 Lyc. 1941 3000 430 430 1,300.00 
J. B. Carson, Newark Airport, Newark, Ohio ae iene olan ou 53 Lyc. 65 1941 1800 1800 1800 175 1,250.00 
J. B. Carson, Newark Airport, Newark, Ohio............ 2.2.0.0... 0... c ce eee 53 Lyc. 65 1941 2000 2000 2000 175 1,250.00 
R. W. Stout, Cherokee, Oklahoma............ Pn Cont. 50 1939 2200 1700 2 160 1,200.00 
Stearman Aviation Inc., Woodring Field, Enid, Oklahoma. . ‘ictoucel J Lyc. 65 1941 3011 1079 15 15 1,200.00 
Henson a. Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Hagerstown, Maryland ae 53 Cont. 65 1941 1000 42 42 1,150.00 
Stark Flying Service, Coldwater, es crc ninikn ein abe te tanesome J3-L Lyc. 50 1939 80 15 80 15 1,150.00 
Riconn Airport, Route 14, Greene, Rhode Island. . Saar ee Frank. 50 1938 836 1021 25 23 1,100.00 
Valparaiso Aero Club Inc., IS vavienss vee b0csee essed oesignsse 53 Frank. 65 1941 1250 1250 30 1,050.00 
Niederhauser Airways, Marshalltown, NE a he chai ids anal ania bhai 53 Lyc. 65 1941 1996 2326 1996 785 995.00 
Niederhauser Airways, Marshalltown, lowa.....................0 60. cece cee J3-L Lyc. 1941 3364 3364 325:30 995.00 
Valparaiso Aero Club Inc., Valparaiso, Indiana..................0.eseeeeeeeee 53 Frank. 65 1941 1650 135 1650 135 950.00 
PORTERFIELD 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lene CR acciuee noes FP-65 Frank. 65 1941 1033 1810:45 60 60 1,650.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma............ LP-65 Lyc. 65 1940 1732 1732 0 0 1,475.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan............. LP-65 Lyc. 65 1941 1611 1413 137:40 319:30 1,400.00 
REARWIN 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California........ 8135T Ken Royce 120 1942 1800 540 0 22 1,950.00 
R. W. Bleyle, Treaty City Airport, Greenville, Ohio.. .................- ce eee 9000 Le Blond 90 1938 620 620 620 120 1,550.00 
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HOURS SINCE LAST 
DEALER MODEL TYPE YEAR TOTAL HOURS MAJOR OVERHAUL | PRICE 
NO. ENGINE BUILT |" PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE | 
RYAN | 
| 

Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R. F. D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine ST-A Menasco 125 1937 2159 1784 §2:25 337:45 | 2,195.00 
Flathead Air Transport, Inc., New Flathead County Airport, Kalispell, Montana.| ST3-KR Kinner 160 1942 450 450 450 450 1,700.00 
R. W. Bleyle, Treaty City Airport, Greenville, Ohio ; PT-22 Kinner 165 1943 431 431 431 85 1,600.00 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Air Port, Fort Wayne, Indiana............ | PT-22 Kinner 165 1943 230 230 230 230 1,400.00 

SCHWEIZER 
G. E. Verhostra, 1002 East Jefferson Boulevard, South Bend, Indiana........... 1-19 Glider 1946 1 0 1 0 1,000.00 

SKYRANGER | 
Sammie Goldin, Box 229, Marshall, Missouri..................cceceeeeeeess | 185 Cont. 85 1946 1:30 1:30 1:30 1:30 2,795.00 

STEARMAN | 
Akron Airways, Inc., Municipal Airport, Akron, Ohio............. ........2...- | PT-17 Cont. 220 1943 248 248 248 248 1,750.00 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California........ PT-17 Cont. 220 1942 1200 900 450 168 1,450.00 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California........ PT-17 Cont. 220 1942 1200 900 450 168 950.00 

STINSON | 
E. S. Teiser, R. F. D. No. 4, Henderson, North Carolina..................... V-77 Lyc. 295 1944 72 849 72 849 8,500.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capito! City Airport, Lansing, Mtiehigaa. ese 3 SR-9C Lyc. 280 1937 3140:45 73:25 242:50 73:25 7,600.00 
Parks Aircraft, Palwaukee Airport, Wheeling, Iilinois.......................- 150 Frank. 150 1946 101 101 101 101 6,000.00 
Cody-Wiecking Aero Service, Box 165, Scappoose, Oregon.................... 150 Frank. 150 1947 30 30 30 30 6,000.00 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana. . 150 Frank. 150 1946 100 100 100 100 5,800.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey............. 150 Frank. 150 1946 23 23 23 23 5,500.00 
Otis Aviation Flying School, Huntingburg Airport, Huntingburg, Indiana. ..... 150 Frank. 150 1946 75 75 75 75 5,495.00 
Evergreen Airport, R. F. D. No. 2, Warren, Iilinois...... ................. 150 Frank. 150 1946 350 350 350 350 5,450.00 
Alexandria Aviation Inc., Municipal Airport, Alexandria, Minnesota........... 108 Frank. 150 1946 150 150 150 150 4,850.00 
B. & K. Flying Service, Fairfield, Ilinois - 10A Frank. 90 1941 530 160 530 160 3,000.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma........... L5 Lyc. 190 1942 1245 392 0 0 2,975.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croydon.............. 2.2... cece e eee 105 Cont. 80 1939 1515 150:20 75 150 2,250.00 
Gillis Flying Service, Box 1718, Billings, Montana.................ceeeeeeeees| SM8-A Lyc. 215 1932 1300 400 20 20 1,800.00 

TAYLORCRAFT 
Aircraft Associates, 2611 East Spring Street, Long Beach, California De Luxe Cont. 65 1946 aw 40 40 40 2,550.00 
South Branch Air Service, Inc., Moorefield, West Virginia BC12-D Cent. 65 1946 25 25 25 25 2,400.00 
Flathead Air Transport, Inc., New Flathead County Air Port, Kalispell, Montana BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 254 254 254 254 2,300.00 
Zimmerly Air Transport, P. O. Box 288, Lewiston, Idaho BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 75 75 75 75 2,300.00 
Cody-Wiecking Aero Service, Box 165, Scappoose, Oregon L65 Lyc. 65 1941 2000 2000 50 50 2,200.00 
Flathead Air Transport, Inc., New Flathead County Air Port, ae, Montana.| 8C12-D Cont. 65 1946 225 225 225 225 2,100.00 
South Branch Air Service, Inc., Moorefield, West Virginia C12-D Cont. 65 1946 110 110 110 110 2,095.00 
Evergreen Airport, R. F. D. 2, Warren, Illinois BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 250 250 250 250 2,050.00 
Boyd Aero Service, Santa Fe Old Municipal Airport, Santa Fe, New Mexico. . BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 150 150 50 50 2,000.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma : woos] Se Cont. 65 1941 4 40 oh 40 2,000.00 
R. F. Raymond, Main Street Garage, Phillips, Maine. . ee RENAN DCO 65HP 1943 465 465 465 465 1,995.00 
Bahnman Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Commerce, Texas............ BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 247 247 247 247 1,995.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma........... BC65 Cont. 65 1940 1500 1500 0 0 1,975.00 
Otis Aviation Flying School, Huntingburg Airport, Huntingburg, Indiana........| BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 300 3 300 300 1,950.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma..... . ....... | ‘ Cont. 65 1945 40 40 40 1,900.00 
Cody-Wiecking Aero Service, Box 165, Scappoose, Oregon. . BF65 Frank. 65 1941 2000 2000 300 300 1,900.00 
Sammie Goldin, Box 229, Marshall, Missouri......................... cee BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 27 27 27 27 1,895.00 
Sammie Goldin, Box 229, Marshall, Missouri.....................0.cee0ee- BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 135 135 135 135 1,895.00 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R. F. D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine........... .... BL65 Lyc. 65 1940 759:25 758:25 198:45 208:15 1,795.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan........... BL65 Lyc. 65 1940 1480 1300 1480 731:15 1,750.00 
Alfred R. Sitko, Sandpoint, Idaho a L2B8 Cont. 65 1941 688 688 688 88 1,750.00 
McAlester Air Service, Municipal Airport, McAlester, Oklahoma............... BC12 65HP 1941 1250 125 30 125 1,700.00 
H & H Airways, Boire Field, Nashua, New Hampshire BLT Lyc. 65 1940 1392 1408 278 283 1,700.00 
B & K Flying Service, Fairfield, Illinois L2M Cont. 6 1944 600 600 1 1 1,650.00 
Charles Harris Jr., Box 365, Versailles, Missouri ee DCO Cont. 65 1944 250 250 250 250 1,650.00 
McAlester Air Service. Municipal Airport, McAlester, Oklahoma.............. BC Cont. 65 1940 1050 1050 135 135 1,600.00 
McAlester Air Service, Municipal Airport, McAlester, Okiahoma............ BC Cont. 65 1940 925 140 140 140 1,600.00 
McAlester Air Service, Municipal Airport, McAlester, Oklahoma.............. BC Cont. 65 1940 850 125 850 125 1,600.00 
Cody-Wiecking Aero Service, Box 165, Scappoose, Oregon DCO Cont. 65 1942 500 0 0 0 1,600.00 
Charles Harris Jr., Box 365, Versailles, Missouri......................0.0000- 40 Cont. 65 1942 400 120 400 120 1,600.00 
R. W. Bleyle, Treaty City Airport, Greenville, Ohio BL65 Lyc. 65 1941 800 410 120 120 1,550.00 
Lorraine R. Lasswell, Highland-Winet Airport, Highland, Illinois............ BL Lyc. 65 1941 2700 1550 2700 400 1,500.00 
Gridley Flying Service, Box 56, Ypsilanti, Michigan...... B12 Frank. 65 1941 1563 1563 620 620 1,500.00 
Bishop Flying Service, Bishop Airport, Flint, Michigan BC12 De Luxe 65 1941 1463 1365 708 459 1,500.00 
J. B. Carson, Newark Airport, Newark, Ohio B12 Lyc. 65 1940 2475 950 2475 950 1,450.00 
B&K Flying RE eee BL65 Lyc. 65 1940 585 585 585 140 1,450.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan. . BF12 Frank. 65 1942 2724:15 | 1682:15 2724:15 | 709:30 1,400.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan........... BL65 Lyc. 65 1940 2613:30 | 2702:35 1575 294:05 1,400.00 
Three Rivers Flying Service, Haines Airport, Three Rivers, Michigan 2PCLM Cont. 65 1943 754 768 58 339 1,345.00 
R. W. Bleyle, Treaty City Airport, Greenville, Ohio BL Lyc. 65 1940 800 800 200 120 1,250.00 
Bishop Flying Service, Bishop Airport, Flint, Michigan BFI12 DeLuxe 65 1941 3490 3457 667 42 1,250.00 
Walley Aviation, Airport, Las Animas, Colorado BL Lyc. 65 1941 3056 3249 75 400 1,200.00 
Bishop Flying Service, Bishop Airport, Flint, Michigan ; BC65 65 1941 2594 2577 987 147 1,150.00 
Otis Aviation Flying School, Huntingburg Airport, anne ® indiana. DCO-65 Cont. 65 1943 1000 1000 100 400 1,000.00 
Evergreen Airport, R. F. D. 2, Warren, Iilincis.................... 0. .c ee eeeee DCO-65 Cont. 65 1943 675 675 675 55 950.00 

} 

TIMM 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey.............. N2T Cont. 220 1943 793 650 793 150 1,650.00 

VULTEE 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey............. BT-13A P&W 450 1942 2100 1100 130 130 2,250.00 
J. G. Davis, Box 4082, Knoxville, Tennessee............. 2.0... cece ec eeeees BT-13A P&W 450 1941 3760 1264 0 0 2,150.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma............| BT-13 P&W 450 1942 200 1478 200 136 1,975.00 
Harrisburg-Eldorado Flying Service, R. F. D. 4, Harrisburg, Illinois... . . R-985 AN-3 P&W 450 1943 1367 2022 78 310 1,750.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan T-13 Wasp 460 1942 2781:30 477:20 2781:30 477:20 1,650.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales,2207 Croydon Court, Oklahoma City 6,Oklahoma| SNV-2 P&W 1944 767 767 767 168 1,650.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma T-13 P&W 450 1942 225 1478 225 150 1,475.00 
Plainfield Airway Inc., Plainfield, Connecticut ..| BT-13A P&W 450 1944 1535 585 13:05 13:05 1,200.00 
Sparta Flying Service, 511 West Main Street, Sparta, Wisconsin siewact ee P&W 450 1944 1250 890 190 190 1,050.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Municipal ‘Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma....... BT15 Wright 440 1943 1200 210 40 210 1,000.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Municipal Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma....... | BT15 Wright 440 1943 1110 250 0 250 1,000.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma......... ..... BT-15 Wright 450 1944 1005 250 10 250 895.00 

WACO 
Cody-Wiecking Aero Service, Box 165, Scappoose, Oregon..................2-- ZGC Jacobs 285 1937 1 1300 1200 25 8,000.00 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Orangeburg, South Carolina....................... | ZOQC-6 Jacobs sinus 1011 1076 116 352 4,000.00 
Aircraft Service Co., Bradley Field, Boise, Idaho Eee otra ooaee | 7Oc Jacobs 285 1936 816 816 63:15 63:15 3,900.00 
Gillis Flying Service, Box 1718, Billings, Montana / sia aust A Cont. 210 1937 1200 870 75 75 3,495.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma............ | UPF-7 Cont. 220 1941 3000 2168 3000 2168 1,250.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma............ | UPF-7 Cont. 220 1941 3000 2168 0 0 1,250.00 
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HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


FLYING March, 1947 
SHAWSHEEN PINES AIRPORT. Within 30 minutes drive 
from Boston and close to Concord, Lexington, Lowell and 
Waltham, the Billerica-Wilmington Airways, Inc., Shawsheen 
Pines Airport offers easy access to Massachusetts’ historic towns 
... and provides complete ground facilities. 


Shawsheen has a spacious and well-equipped Repair Shop, two 
general as well as 15 private single ‘“I”’ hangars, and ample 
tie-down facilities. Expert C.A.A. rated A & E mechanics are 
always available. The 2300-foot lighted macadam runway 
will soon be augmented by two others of even greater length. 


A U. S. Government approved flying school is at your service 
as well as plane and car rentals and a flying ambulance service. 


i hawsh Ai t : 
Fuels and lubricants sold at Shawsheen Airpert are ex CITIES SERVICE 


clusively Cities Service petroleum products... including 


80 and 91 octane Cities Service aviation gasolene, Kool- =e ja —_ 
motor Aero Oil, Trojan Aero -greases, and Cities Service ee \ |] 


Aviation specialty oils. 
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Cities Service Means Great ServiCe gerinery To Your PLANE 
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